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BASEBALL 
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CAN THE PITCHERS 
STAY ON TOP? 


SANDY KOUFAX 



Viceroy is scienUhcaliy made 
to taste the way you’d like a 
filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong . . . not too light . . . 
Viceroy’s got the taste that's right. 


SMOKE ALL 7 

Smoke all seven filter brands 
and you'll agree: some taste 
too strong . . . while others 
taste too light. But N'iceroy— 
with the Deep-Weave Filter- 
tastes the way you’d Itke a filter 
cigarette to taste. That's right I 



The quick brown fox has met his master 

The speed of an electric portable typewriter . . . and only Smith-Corona makes one! 


Students have been up against the 
quick brown fox since typing 
began. It's part of a sentence with 
all the letters of the alphabet . . . 
one of the first things students tap 
out on a typewriter. Now it’s met 
its master — the Smith-Corona* 
electric portable. No other portable 


has the power to make fur fly like 
the Smith-Corona electric. No 
other portable has such power and 
strength. The all-steel frame 
completely surrounds the heart of 
each machine for added protection. 
Electrostatic finish defies bruises. 
And who but Smith-Corona builds 


portables (electric and manual) 
so solid we can back them with a 
full five-year guarantee? (Most 
others forget your name after 90 
days.) Buying a portable? Be foxy. 
Now is the time to check into 
Smith-Corona! 

SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 




CUARANTEC: Any Sm.th • Co'ona iKtnch ofVr bii' rF»ij<( tt.lhoul cha'i* (•irnpl fet and snippJn() any part tKal proves de'eclive with In'S years of purchase 
dale. No 'abof charge ».|hir>-90 days Ot purchase War.aniy covers all pan* tacept motor, rubber parts, energy e*ii or chargar attar 90 days- Does not cover demega 
trom accrdent or misuse and taiendsonly to or.giral Owner. SCM CORPORATION. «iO PARK AvC-.N V. aa, N.V. 



Shrugs off punctures, 
shrugs off wear. 

Tough Duragen rubber adds thousands and thousands of miles. 


Now iho world’s sironpcsl tiro is 
the longcsl-wciiring. too. 

(ienoral Dual 90 s—with heal- 
rcsislant Piiragon— will roll up as much 
as more mileage than ever before 
possible. Chances are >ou'U iraiio your 
car helore you wear them t>ut. 


F lats? I'orgct them. Dual UO’s ex- 
clusive triple sealant closes punctures 
ii\ llwy fuippfii! 

Ulowouis? Forget them, loo. 
Sirong-as-steel N>gen cord insures pro- 
tection against such hazards, 

And dual treads give you twice 


the traction-even on wet. .slick roads. 

tiet (housanils and thousands of 
sale. sure, carefree, c.xtra miles with 
Dual 90 .s. 

.See your Ciencral Tire dealer or 
automobile dealer for a demonstration 
-and a revelation! 
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Next week 


THE MASTERS gels anoilicf 
champion, and Alfred Wright 
reports on how the spring sea- 
son's biggest golf tournament 
was won -and lost — with col- 
or photographs of the action. 


GORGEOUS GIRLS who can 
also run make up a Texas track 
club that is u fashion pacesetter 
— and good enough to have 
some of its members in con- 
tention for the Olympic team. 

NEW YORK SPORTS that few 
World's Fair visitors will see 
are the games of the city's kids. 
A portfolio of photographs 
shows them: Gilbert Rogin, 
a native son, describes them. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Nothing is certain in April but base- 
ball and taxes— and both invohe D- 
days for Sports iLLUsiRAiti) readers 
between now and next Wednesday. This 
muga/ine will not undertake to help 
you with April 15 tax calculations 
(though from independent readership 
studies we estimate the 3.7 million U.S. 
families that read SI will pay the beds 
more than S5 billion on personal in- 
come of S37 billion). But as the major 
league baseball season opens next week 
we arc ready w iih some guidelines to a 
IX'rennial .April question; How are the 
(till in the name of your favorite club) 
going to do this year? 

Our baseball stall has watched all 20 
major league teams in spring training 
and has produced 32 pages of Scouting 
Reports on the subject in this issue. Our 
assessment of each club concludes with 
an "outlook" passage. Some outkxtks 
will surprise baseball fans: some will 
not. 

Can you guess which teams arc re- 
ferred to in these stimples? 
outuhik: Once more pitching must 

pull the along, and strange 

things often happen to pitchers. 

outux)k: The arc solid in 

every way. The pennant should be a 
bree/e. 

ouilook: The sttmc as in Mudvillc. 
ouiLfK)K: Excellent fielding, strong 
hitting, better than average pitching 
give the a gimd chance to win. 


You can check your guesses by glanc- 
ing at pages 52. 53, 73 and 84, 

• 

Outlooks aside, the line April fact 
is that baseball is back, whether in 
I’ennanlville or Mudville. and its color 
and movement arc here for all to see. 
To catch some of this in advance of 
Opening Day 1964. Artist Bernard 
Fuchs toured Midwest cities last year, 
lugging his camera. Biick at his W'csi- 
porl. Conn, studio this winter, Bernie 
Euchs translated his tilm and his recol- 
lections into a scries of dramatically 
compressed instants in paint: one of 
them is shown on our cover and others 
on pages 43 to48. The unifying element 
that Fuchs selected for his scries was 
one of baseball's classic situations: the 
count is three balls and two strikes. 

Fuchs has appeared before in SI. 
notably with his portfolios on the Mas- 
ters (SI, .April 3, 1961) and the Indi- 
anapolis "500" (SI. May 28. 1962). This 
is his first appearance as an articulator 
of baseball. A southern Illinois boy 
from O'f allon, near St. Louis. Bernie 
was a rooter for the Cardinals until 
1940 — the yearihey traded Ducky Mcd- 
wick to Brooklyn. That made him a 
Dodger fan. Since his assignment for 
SI, Bernie has become a Detroit root- 
er. Why? A1 Kaline, "He is so great 
he deserves to get into a W orld Series." 
There is more than a little of Kaline 
in the idcali/cd outfielder on page 48. 
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JUST BRING YOUR CAMERA 


Prince Edwarcl Island 

CANADA. 

has everything else! Including gala centennial celebrations of the 1864 
Confederation Conference in Charlottetown, birthplace of the Canadian 
nation. Miles of pink sand beaches. The warmest salt water north of Florida. 
Deep-sea fishing for mackerel, cod, haddock and halibut. The excitement 
of harness racing. Roomy tent and trailer accommodation in national and 
provincial parks. Yachting over blue Gulf waters. Summer resorts serving 
fresh farm produce and the bounty of the sea. 2,184 square miles of holiday 
fun. Five Island-bound ferries. Just bring your camera. P.E.I. does the rest! 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE PREVIEW 
The Director, 

Prince Edward hland Travel 
Hurcau, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
PUuse and vacation literature to: 

ADORES 
I irv STATE 
ZIP CODE 



l: 



BERMUDA 

A way to live and a liappy one 


Loafing has a special flavour in BornuKla. whether in a secluded throbbing C alypso music or a smooth continental hand. Bermuda 

garden setting or on the softest pink sandy beach imaginable. Lor is only ninety minutes from New York by air.. -daily flights hy tour 

golf there are five champion courses and two interesting nines, major airlines. ..or weekend cruise by ocean liner. See your travel 

all-weather courl.s for tennis. Have fun skindiving, water- agent about a holiday in Bermuda. Cireiit Britain's love- 

skiing, fishing for big ones or surfcasiing. >pu'll enjoy the liest Island Colony. Or write for illustrated booklets: 

old town of St. Cicorge or shopping where you have the ••bkRMUD,-\,’' 62(1 Fifth Avc.. N.Y. 2<l. N.Y.* 6 N. Ntichi- 

best to choose from. At night, you cart dine and dance to gan Avc., Chicago 2, III. ‘Ill Richmonvl St., W., Toronto. 
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Why is the trim 
stainless steel? 



(it’s indestructible) 


J’eugoot tloesn'l go in for trim for its own sako. \Vh:it trim 
^lu rt' Ls has a definilf function. .And what trim there is, is 
stainless stwl. In-cause it lasts far longer than chrome. 
■>kut includes bumpers, grill, body trim and wheel co\ ers. 
They’ll all last indefinitely. 

I’eugeot has earned a nickname over the years that 
^e’re proud of. The Indestructible. .Although we don't 
agree that anything is indestructible, it's a fact that the 
^Idi-st car now running in .America is an 18})1 I’eugetd. 
Actually, that isn’t too surprising, because Peugeot still 
diwilds cars on the theory that they should lust— and bust, 
and hast. 'I'hat’s why Peugeot insists on test driving every 
single car it builds. That’s why Peugeot che<*ks every part 
ahat goes into its cars, down to and including nuts and 
Tiolts. 'I'ime consuming'? Expensive'? Yes, hut that’s the 
only way Peugeot cares to operate. 


If you’re tired of cars with plenty of (lash but very little 
durai>ility, test drive a Peugeot. Peugeot’s -1 cylinders will 
take you along at 88 mph and more. Peugeot’s four-speed 
transmi.s.sion gix^w you a gear for every driving condition. 
.And Peugeot givi« you more than $500 worth of "exlra.s” 
that don’t <'osl extra. Keclining seats, sliding sunroof, 
windshield wjushers, Michelin tires and many others. 
All for one low price. The name is Peugeot. 



Stc YOUR LOCAL OiALCR 



Ft 


For brochure write Peugeot. Inc.. 97-45 Queens Bouleverd, Rego Perk, N.Y. 

For overseas delivery write: Cars Overseas, Inc., 555 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., or see your local dealer. 



There’s no trick to “sawing” a sizable estate. 
It's a fact that much of what a person owns 
will be cut by the tax collector— in two un- 
equal parts— before it reaches the family. 

The size of the cut will var>', clepencling 
on how the estate is distributed. For exam- 
ple, as much as S425,00() can be lopped off 
an estate of $1,000,000 by Federal and state 
death taxes and other estate expenses. Or it 
can be much less. 

What can the estate owner do about it? 
He can get the facts from his attorney about 
ways to keep estate costs to a minimum. A 


Manufacturers Hanover trust officer will 
be glad to assist. 

It doesn’t take any sleight-of-hand to 
save estate dollars for the family. But the 
results can be sheer magic. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST. . . 

TO SETTLE YOUR ESTATE? 

is the title of a booklet which shows <I) 
how estates can be depleted and at the 
same lime /2) how substantial savings 
can be achieved. For a copy write or tele- 
phone our Personal Trust Division. 350 
Park Ave., New York 22. (Tel: 350-4457) 



MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST 

NEW YORK 
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as long as you’re up \ ~ 

get me a Grant’s 


Would you please. That’s right. The bottle with the 8 on it. Because 
it’s 8 years old. And that’s how long 1 think it takes to smooth out a 
Scotch. As iong as you’re at it why not join me? Thanks. Cheers love. 

The b^ht and legendary ei^ht-year-old blended Scotch Whisky in the trian/iular bottle. Bottled 
in Scotland. 86 proof. Imported to the United States by Austin, Nichols Sk Co., New York. C 1964 



Weight 5.19 grams. Why can’t everyone carry it? 


Less than one man in 20 can meet the credit require- 
ments of Carte Blanche, so relatively few men can 
qualify for membership. But when you’re accepted, 
your card does things for you that no other card can. 
It’s the only card endorsed by the National Restau- 
rant Association, America’s hallmark of fine dining. 
It’s the card which is honored at Hilton Hotels and 
Inns all over the world. It’s as good as gold in over 
80,000 service stations, too— plus leading airlines, car 
rental companies and thousands of fine hotels, motels 
and smart shops. And though W'e hope you'll never 
E6 


need it, it’s comforting to know that over 1200 hospi- 
tals now accept it as a credit guarantee on sight. 

$10 a year is all it costs. Your wife’s duplicate is only 
$5 more. Pretty cheap insurance that she has emer- 
gency credit even on Sunday, 
or when you’re away. You can 
get an application blank 
where you see this sign, or 
write Carte Blanche, Dept. 

SI24, 8544 Sun.set Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California 90069. 



Nol just every placv can have 
this sign— only tha ones we 
think you'd like. 



Thanks for the bouquet! 



AUTO ' BUFFS 
PICK JAGUAR XK-E 
BEST ALbROUND CAR 
OF 1964 


In its January issue. "Car and Driver" magazine asked its 
readers to vote for their favorite automobiles, from econ- 
omy sedan to best all round car. All domestic and imported 
makes were included. ■ Highlights of the poll □ The Jaguar 
XK E was picked as the best all-round car-‘'for fun. for 
performance, for utilitarian daily use"-with nearly twice 
the vote of its closest rival □ The XK-E picked up another 
first as best grand touring, sports car in the $3.000-$6,000 



range □ The Jaguar 3.8 sedan drove off with the honors as 
best luxury compact C Jaguar was the only car-maker to 
take three firsts in the poll. ■ Discover the unique perform- 
ance and luxury features behind this remarkable success. 
See and drive the Jaguar XK-E, new 3.8 "S” or Mark X luxury 
sedan, (if you're going to Europe, inquire about Jaguar's 
money-saving Overseas Delivery Plan.) There are Jaguar 
dealers coast to coast. Jaguar Cars Inc., New York 22, N.Y. 




Dubonnet-the 


man’s drink! 


JACK PALANCE, star of 
Desilu's " I he Greatest Show 
on Farlh”on A BC-TV T uesday 
evenings, (inds Dubonnet is 
exciting without being strong. 


0UB0NN£T APERITIF WINE PRODUCT OF U.S A .01964 SCHENUV IMPORTS CO • N.Y.C. 


Golfers... 

ACTUALLY ADO 20 to 30 YDS. 



Pros get more length and control from power- 
ful wrists and forearms. WRAFIS is a wrist and 
forearm exerciser. Doctors say average golf- 
ers can increase wrist and forearm strength 
25% to 40% in only 2 to 3 weeks, with 
WRAFIS. The only exerciser designed for golf- 
ers to tone those muscles used when actually 
hitting the bail. 

GREAT NEW WAY TO HELP LOWER 
GOLF SCORES DURING THE WEEK . . . 


WRAFIS MFG. CO. 

P.O. Box 354, Farmington, Conn. 

Please send me "WRAFIS” 

Name 

Street— . _ — 


Investment 
Counsel Service 


Have you analyzed your investment 
objectives recently? Is your present 
portfolio accomplishing these objec- 
tives'? 


VVe offer individuals, estates, ror- 
jiorate and institutional accounts of 
$200,000 or more, personalized i>ort- 
foUo management, on an annual fee 
basis. Growtli stock portfolio man- 
agement by experienced r ounsclors 
and research analysts, since 1937. 


For details, ask for our 12-page 
booklet, "Our Service to Investors.” 




City State 

Check £nc. □ Money Order Enc. □ 

$4.20 (includes 25e extra for postage) 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Department M 
One ChnrlM t'enU-r 
nailimore t, M<l. 
Art-.. Code 30T 
53»-l'jy2 


IK-parlment .M 
;i0 l<<H-kcrelli-r I'Inxa 
Ne» York W, N.Y. 
Ari-.i Code 212 
asi-o.izo 


DOG 

SHOWS 


Events in the East through May 31 

APRIL 11 Twin Urooks Kennel Club. Incj^ 
thcnchcd). Nutionul Ciuard Armors, West 
Or.inge. N.J. • 

APRIL 12 Cupiiiil C'ilN Coeker Club. Mont^om- 
LTs Count) Agricullurut Center. Gaiihershtirir 
Mil.. Rhode Klund Kennel Club. Rhodcs-on- 
the-Pdwtuxei. Cr.insion. R l.. Camden County 
Kennel Club. Ine. (benched I. (.iarden State 
Park. Mereh-intiille. N.J. • 

APRIL 16 Shunnee Kennel Club. Ine.. Winches- 
ter Recreation Park. Winchester. Va. i 

APRIL 17 Great Dane Club of Metropolitan 
Washington, Monigonicrs Counts Agricuhviv 
al Center. Gaiihersburu. Md. . Greenspring 
Poodle Club, I astpoini Community 11. ill. 
It.iliimorc. Md.; Irish Wolfhotind Club of 
America, filengyle l-.irm. Mdic. V.i.; Poiomao* 
R.issei Hound Club. Dunn Coring Firehouse. 
Dunn l orintt. Va.: Potomac lloxcrf lub. Post 
(iymnasium. Fori Mycr. Arlington. V.i. 

APRIL 18 Collie Club of Sew Hampshire. Ar 
mory. Nashua. S.H.: Old Dominion Kennel 
Club of Northern \ irginia. Municipal Stadium, 
Route 'I & I • Monroe Ase.. Alexandria. N'a. 
APRIL 19 Raliimore County Kennel Club. Iiu" 
(benched), 1 imoni urn I airgrounds. rimonium. 
Md-. ( ollie Club of Maine. Inc.. Westbrook 
Anutrs. Westbrook. Me. 

APRIL 20 Harford County Kennel Chib, h.-P 
Air Race Track. Bel Air. Md. 

APRIL 2S Wilmington Kennel Club, Ine.. Dela- 
ware Park. Sianion. Del. 

APRiL 26 Penn Treaty Kennel Club, Sun Oil 
I inplosces Alhlciic Field. Fclioiuille. Pa. 
MAY 2 Bucks County Kennel Club. War Me-> 
mori.il Field. Doylesiown, P.i. 

MAY 3 Trenton Kennel Club. Inc. Ihenchcd), 
Trenton Artillery Armors. Trenton. N.J 
MAY 9 Che-ier Valley Kennel Club. Ludwigs 
Corner Horse Show Grounds. Ludwigs Corner. 
Pa.; Springfield Kennel Club. Inc (benched), 
Eastern Si.iies 1 xposiiion Grounds. West 
Springfield. Mass, ■* 

MAY 10 Lancaster Kennel Club. Ine.. Lancaster 
County Riding Club. Lancaster. Pa.; W indham 
County Kennel Club. Ine.. Recreation Park. 
Willimantic. Conn -1 

MAY 16 Poodle Ctu of America. Inc.. Garden 
City Hoiel. Garden City. N.V 
MAY 15 Ladies Kennel -Association of America 
(benched). fiarJen Ciiy Hotel. Garden City,’ 
N.Y.; Tri-Stale Kennel Associalion. Inc . Ogle- 
bay Park. Wheeling. W. Va. 

MAY 17 Long Island Kennel Club (benched). 
Piping Rock Horse Show Grounds, Locust Val^ 
Icy. N.Y.; CptHT Potomac Valley Kennel Club. 
National Guard Armory, Frostburg, Md. 

MAY 22 Cocker Spaniel Club of New Jersey, 
Inc.. Ryland Inn. White House. N.J. 

MAY 23 Butler County Kennel Club, Inc.. Jef- 
ferson Inn, Saxonbufg. Pa.. Monmouth County 
Kennel Club (benched). Monmouih Park Race 
Track Annex. Oeeanpori. N.J. -• 

MAY 30 Huntingdon Valley Kennel Club. Inc.. 
Huntingdon & Fdgchill Roads, H untingdon Val- 
ley, Pa.; Ladies’ Dog Club. Stigmutine Fathers 
Junioraic. FIm Bank, Wellesley. Mass. 

MAY 31 Delaware County Kennel Club. Inc.. 
Rose Tree Fox Huming Club. Media. Pa.: Fra- 
mingham District Kennel Club. Inc. (benched I. 
Bowdiich Field. Framingham, Mass. ' 
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(lO ahead. Kxprcss yourself. 

Some people paint. But it takes so Iona. 

With the new Polaroid Color Pack Camera, 
you’ve got your picture in a minute. The color is 
beautiful and real. .\nd if you decide it isn't 
your finest work, you can try again. 

The next one may be a masterpiece. 





Enticing... 

new sun UP by Gillette 


More than 20 rare and costly essences from all over the 
I world give Sun Up After Shave its inviting fragrance. 

' Gillette blends the romance of the seven seas into Sun Up 
...Lavender from France. .. Rosewood from Brazil... San- 
dalwood from the Indies. Dash a bit on at the end of a shave for that 
top of the morning feeling. Try it anytime of the day fora cool, refresh- 
ing lift. The fragrance that lingers is cleanly male, definitely enticing. 
In two sizes: 4 oz,, 79i\ 6 oz.. $1 plus tax. 

from the people who know men best . . . Gillette 


POINT OF 
FACT 


A Wood Memorial quiz to atimulate 
memories and increase the knowledge 
of casual fans and armchair esperts 


? n />{'// lilt' Uiitid MfiiiDiial lif'.i run'’ 

• I hi; in;iugiir;il mcciing w.is held in lV25iii 
Jamiiieii R;iec Course iN.V.I, where ihe 
slakes was run until I ‘>60, when Jamaica was 
lorn downanil the W ood went lo Ai|ucduei. 
The race was named Tor f ugene I). \Nood. 
a Jamaica founder. It giiiekly heeamc a 
prime lest for Kcniucks Derby hopefiiK. 

? II ho HUH the fii \l roee ' 

• H . P kS hitncy s Backk>neco%ered ihemile 
and 70 yards in 1 ;4? 2 5 (the present distance 
IS I I K miles). He was only 14ih in the Der- 
by hut finished second in the Preakiiess. 

? //<)» HH/Hi o! the d <hhI went on to 

role the l)eih\ ’’ 

• -Sis— Ciallanl 1 o\ (l‘>.''0i. Twenty Cir.ind 
iIV-^Ij. Johnstown ilVJ'X. Count licet 
I l‘>4.D, I loop. Jr. ( l‘>45) .ind Assimli 1 1 ‘>46). 

? lheehor\f< »ho » on the U oinlohot'ornet/ 
the Triple Crouit. II /hi nm' // h-i ’ 

• Ciallam I o\. Count Meet and Assault. 

? Hi)\» main if ood fhoinpioin tool /nu/rc' 
id the cMJit n? 

• I our. Twenty Cirand .ind Johnstown won 

the Ik'lmont after their Derby \ ictones. while 
Native Dancer and Nashua il‘>5.‘') 

both took the Pveakness and Belmont. 

7 H ho roi/e the most uinners? 

• f ddic Arcaro had rune winning mounts. 
Mis lirsi was Stir Up in <>ne of the I‘I44 di- 
visions tihc race vv.is spin into two heats 
three times— 1‘>44. I‘>45 and l‘>47), and the 
others were M«H)p. Jr. 1 1‘>4.‘'). Phalaiis and 
I \SiB ll‘>47). Dlympia ll')4‘)), Hill Prince 
tl‘>5n). Hc.id Man il‘J56|. Bold Ruler 
I I‘>.*i7) and Jewel's Reward I IV.^X). 

? It /ill /iii/c/v the l eand for li timers'’ 

• Sunny Jim fii/simmons retired in I‘>6.^ 
with eight winners — four each fiir Bclair 
Stud and Wheatley Stable. 

? It htn heen 17 yeiir\ .\iiue ii Hood ninner 
non the l)erh\. llo\ inn II ood cnirx made a 
flood \howinti in recent icrt/ v-’ 

• Katherine I’rice'sCarry Back won the 1 ‘>6 1 
Derby after finishing second to Globcmaster 
in the Wood. He also ivvok the Preakness. 

- Lynn Simross 




“ABOUT 85% OF THE INQUIRIES 
WE HANDLE BY LONG DISTANCE RESULT IN SALES” 


says David R, Kasanof, president, Tempil Corporation, New York City 


"Long Distance is vital in giv- 
ing customers technical help and 
information about our tempera- 
ture-indicating products," says 
Mr. Kasanof. 

"We handle about 10 inquiries 
a day by Long Distance. We can 
exchange information and cover 
all the intricate details in one 
telephone conversation. 


"We've reduced trips by our 
technical experts. Our telephone 
selling costs are only one half of 
one percent of sales." 

Let a communications consul- 
tant show you how planned use 
of Long Distance can earn profits 
for your business. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 
They’ll have him contact you. 




BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

rs/k things over, gel things done... by Long DIslancel 




It’s a little too much car for the money. 


Never mind the money. 

It’s a little too much cor for the cor. 

The engine, for exomple, is assembled by 
bond. And we mochine it to such close tol- 
eronces that it won't burn o thimbleful of oil- 
Poke Ground the potls ond you'W fvnd 
things you won't even find on some high- 
priced sports jobs. 


Like an oil cooler. 

Or a carburetor de-icer. 

Or a seoled bottom. 

Or the only four wheel independent tor- 
sion bor suspension system on a sedon. 

How do we get oH those plums In for the 
price? 

By spending our time on chonges to make 


the cor work better. Not look different, 
And the money we save by not retool- 
ing for new styles, we pour right bock into 
the cor. Unto o fourth coot of point, for in- 
stance. For 0 finish you don't 
look 01 , so much os into.l 

Now for the money: $1,595.* 
Fully assembled. 



HIS NEWEST FILM SCORE, “The 
Pink Panther," is full of 
feline fun and Mancini mirth. 
Joyous, romping melodies 
like “If Had Better Be Tonight," 
“The Pink Panther Theme," 
"Something for Sellers," 

“The Tiber Twist" and 
“Champagne and Quail." 

Your record dealer has the 
“Panther," stocked. Capture 
it today. It’s a cat of a 
different color! 


. the 

PINK Panther 

MuMcfram iht film Scotr C111H11.1M1J tnt CnnAwd \ff 

iTeNRY MAi^lN'l 


RCAVlCTOR(gl| 

@The most trusted name in sound 



KEEPING -FIT iS ATTi iiy HABiT 

IN THE SHOES I WEAR FOR W 



Like to shed pounds and re-shape the rest? 
Want to feel great, have more fun? Let your 
family follow Bonnie Prudden*s keep-fit advice in 
the action-engineered shoes she recommends: 
Converse P/aytime Footwear . . . better fitting, 
longer-wearing, made for fun. Washable, too. 



CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, Malden 48, Massachusetts 





Sparkling... 

flavorful... 

^^distinctive.' 




Miller High Life 

pleasure for everyone! A bright, clear taste . . . 

flavor with a deep-down goodness, 
sparkling with a special lightness . . . distinctive! 


IlrKH'iftJ only in Mifivtnikcc 





(jUCss which is man’s best IViciKl? 

1 1 is new l-'ORl).'5()()/XLI)i ■in}>s liiin...at no extra 
c()St...aV-8 engine; Iniekct scats; personal console; 
extra thick carpeting; twin-range automatic 
transmission with sports stick; courtesy lights in the 
doors, ashtray and glove comjtartment. 

Blit his dog brings him, TRY TOTU. ITRl ()R\t \Nt [* 

I . 1-oR A ciiANtn-;: 

at no extra cost, tlie evening paper, 

rCJKlJ 


SIDE WALT DISNEVS MAf.lC SKVWAY AT Tm£ FORD MOTOR COMFi 


S WONDER ROT«;roA NEW YORK WORLD AIR 


1 .ilcon • i .lirlanc ■ lord • Tliundcrijird 




Definitely the tire for the young in spirit. Take the Mohawk Ultissimo’s 
wrap-around shoulder design— a touch of boldness only the "sport- 
at-heart” will recognize. Sure, it has a 30,000 mile guarantee^ a 6 ply 
rating... in fact, there’s no finer tire made anywhere, by anybody. 
But if you want a little "sass” with your elegance— seat yourself atop 
4 Mohawk Ultissimos and live a little. Give your Mohawk dealer a 
call . . . he’s a pretty good sport, too. 

••UACtWU lA'lMWO N V .i 0* I HAv; '.Wl MAK* AOTATt tHIM (AfC EVfAV ! UAiS AHO ... .. - - 

-OU A MMIMIAI 0> MOeO UT.!* ^ ''“■STUCXT ' NECtJUAT TOU U •( CHAACAO 0'«V' -OA THI MACS VOUVE u>'.' . 

Mohawk makes you feel 
like a young buck’ again! 



Smashed sound in your symphony F 

. . . then "bargain" recording tape's no bargain! 


How does cheap recording tape get that way? It may be 
made cheap to sell cheap. Or it may become cheap be- 
cause the maker goofed on quality, then sells the tape at 
cut-rate prices under unknown names. Dangers cither 
way: Background noi.se mixed in with your music due to 
non-uniform oxide coatings. Distortion. c\cn 
lost sound. Recorder damage from abrasive 
wear, In short, a lot less listening pleasure 
than your recorder should provide. 

What to do? Easy. Pick the tapes pro- 
fessionals prefer: Scotch’ brand Recording 
Tapes. They make crystal-clear recording 
a certainty because they must pass over 100 
quality tests to earn their “brand.” 


ScDtcIi 


High-potcncy oxide coatings arc precisely uniform, 
make fine, full-fidelity recording characteristics identical, 
inch after inch, tape after tape. Exclusive lifetime Silicone 
lubrication protects against head and tape wear, assures 
smooth squeal-free tape travel. Complete selection for 
all needs — from standard to triple lengths 
(with up to 6 hours recording time at 3^/i ips). 
See your dealer. Ask to see the new 
"Scotch" Self-Threading Reel. And remem- 
ber . . . on "Scotch" Recording Tapes, you 
hear it crystal clear. 


jn R n 8 s 8 8 
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magnetic Products Division 


3m 

UlcompxNy 



Are you working 
like a dog 
to get to the top? 
Shake hands with Avis. 


When you’re not top dog, you try harder. 
You work more hours. You worry more. You 
eat much too fast. 

You go through the same thing Avis is go- 
ing through. We’re only No. 2 in rent a cars. 

We have to knock ourselves out to please 
people. 

By not giving them anything less than 
fine cars like lively super-torque Fords. By 
worrying that one of our people might forget to empty 
an ashtray. Or clean a windshield. Or fill a gas tank. We 
try harder. But you’ll never know how hard we try until 
you try us. 

Walk up to our counter. 

And give us some growing pains to keep our stomach 
pains company. 



Welcome to the club. 


e 1964 AVIS. INC. 


SPALDING’S BEEN TAMPERING WITH 
THE FORCE OF GRAVITY 

(to improve your iron gome) 


N«w FocoUPowered Executive irons 
are built exclusively to lower your 
hondicap. The center of grovity is 





Eoch Executive iron is truly registered. 
Each is in naturol dynamic harmony 
with every other ctub in the set. Get 
the force of grovity and Spoldlng 
croftsmanship on your side. You hove 
nothing to lose but your bogeys. 

^PaldJui^ 


The center of gravity is moved down- 
ward to pock more muscle behind 
the "sweet spot. " So the boll gels 
up ond away faster. And the centers 
of gravity become progressively 
lower from 2-iron to 9-iron, to main- 
tain uniformity of "feel”through eoch 
ctub in yOur set. 


SCORECARD 


THE FIX THAT WASN'T 

The Senate hearings on boxing clarified 
some issues and confused others. Inten- 
tionally or not. they encouraged public 
suspicion that the Clay-Liston light was 
a fix — that the champion threw it. 

It is a shrewd observer who suspects 
every upset in prizefighting, but a callow 
one who assumes that all upsets are 
crooked. Neither logic nor evidence sup- 
ports such cynicism about the Liston- 
Clay light. Liston was outboxed and 
took a thorough beating. He quit on his 
stool for reasons that will be found only 
in hisstrangely confused character. There 
was very little betting on the fight, and 
the odds appear to have held steady (at 
5 or 6 to I ) for weeks before the match 
— conclusive evidence that there was no 
belting coup. Only such a coup could 
have provided reason for a fix. 

Why. then, do so many of prizefight- 
ing's followers continue to believe that 
there was a fix? A big reason is the news- 
jxiper reports, in which not all, but not 
a few . sportsw riters sought to justify pre- 
dictions. made without reservation, that 
Liston would demolish Clay. Then there 
was a wonderfully inept radio broadcast 
in which Clay, light of foot and in full 
control of the situation, was described 
repeatedly, from the third round on. as 
seemingly “running out of gas." In the 
fifth round Liston was Siiid to be "close 
to finishing it now." No radio listener 
got even a hint that Clay was winning 
until near the very end. when Liston quit. 
It is small wonder that distorted impres- 
sions of the fight (versist. 

All Clay did in this bout was to follow 
corner instructions to box Liston and 
stay out of range of his punch — some- 
thing Floyd Patterson had been too fool- 
ishly vainglorious to do in his two brief 
encounters with the ex-champion. 

As for the subsidiary contract giving 
Liston the right to share in the promo- 
tion of Clay's next fight and to pick his 
opponent, it was nothing more than a 
transparent (and prudent) subterfuge to 
get around the World Boxing Associa- 
tion's feckless opposition to return-bout 
clauses. This issue also was academic— if 


Liston gets back in shape, fans will de- 
mand a return bout and will pay to see it. 
No other obligation will be required. 

The hearings demonstrated in greater 
detail than was known that Liston was 
not so much associated as festooned with 
bosses and hangers-on who might be 
fiatleringly described as dubious charac- 
ters. The New York and California state 
commissions were quite right to make it 
clear that Liston «S:Co, were unwelcome. 

Because of the continuing presence of 
undesirables in boxing, and beaiuse of a 
series of deplorable accidents in the ring, 
some want boxing abolished. That we re- 
gard as a defeatist and even decadent 
proposal. We much prefer the Senate 
subcommittee's recommendation, made 
here long ago. that a federal boxing 
commission be established to oversee 
the sport, deny licenses to crooks or 
those who associate with them, and es- 
tablish reasonable Sitfety standards, h is 
good to see that the New York Boxing 
Writers' Association, among others, now 
supports this view, though unfortunate 
that prizefighting has lacked the will and 
the way to create its own elTeetive self- 
government. But that is its history. 

AT BAY AND AT BAT 

As long as there arc nine innings and 
four quarters and desperate situations 
in sport there will be a Frank Merri- 
well. Our nomination for the current re- 
incarnation would be Russell Vollmerof 
Memphis Stale. 

In the fall of 1962 Vollmer returned a 
punt 88 yards through a great Ole Miss 
football team. He was just warming up 
for that year's Mississippi State game, 
in which his 73-yard kickoff return start- 
ed his team on its way to its first victory 
in 41 tries against a Southeastern Con- 
ference opponent. Then last fall, in an- 
other Mississippi State game. Vollmer was 
knocked out of bounds, over a bench, 
over a restraining wire and into a hos- 
pital. Came the second half, and Vollmer 
raced back onto the field to direct a w in- 
ning touchdown drive. 

Now it is spring, and the baseball sea- 
son is with us. With two men out, one 


man on base and Kansas Stale leading 
6 5 in the bottom of the ninth. Vollmer 
came to bat. What did he hit? He hit a 
home run. naturally. 

I our days later the situation was re- 
versed. Memphis Stale had the ninth- 
inning. two-out lead. A University of 
Kansits batter was up, and he had Voll- 
mcr's Merriwcll gleam in his eye. He 
would hit a home run. he thought, and 
win the ball game. And he actually did 
hit what looked for all the world like a 
home run. 

But there in the tvulfield was Russell 
Vollmer. running through a stream, up 
a sleep hill and way, way back. He made 
the catch. 

THE METS THINK BIG 

Carried away, no doubt, by the heady 
excitement of the neighboring World's 
Fair, the New York Mets have come up 
with a seven-story gimmick — a sing- 
along scoreboard — to attract nexTlurnal 
Lairgoers to new Shea Stadium. Situ- 
ated in right field in full view of the 
fair, the board will flash song lyrics to 
the fans in the park. Simultaneously, a 
gigantic band shell behind the board will 
cast a rhythmic glow over Shea Stadium 
and surrounding Flushing Meadow. As 
if this were not enough, the shell will 
change colors like an electronic chamele- 




on as the notes of a song slide up and 
down the scale, from a high-C red to a 
blue bass. Atop scoreboard and shell 
will be a separate movie screen to pro- 
ject to the fans an 18-foot-by-24-foot 
color cldseup of a player as he lakes his 
turn at bat, The Mels, the sign sponsor 
(Rheingold) and the sign's designer 
(General Indicator of New York) all 

conrliwed 
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eyerv 

Titieist 

is 

long! 

Not just the odd “hot one.” 
Every precision-made Titieist 
has all the potential the 
rules allow. 

This CONSISTENCY is the 
main reason why more 
professionals and top 
amateurs play Titieist in 
major competition than any 
other ball. And remember... 
NO ONE IS PAID 
TO PUY TITLEIST. 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

SOLO THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 


SCORECARD conllnueti 

deny that batters will be distracted by 
the pulsating colossus In right Held. The 
sing-alongs and the color screen will be 
used only to warm up the crowds before 
gameiime or to amuse them when play 
is delayed by rain. The movie screen can 
be used to show sports films or. appropri- 
ately enough, cartoons. And it is good 
to know that this million-dollar baby 
can keep score, too. 

SaUARING THE OEAt 

The casinos of Las Vegas, hard-pressed 
by discLptcs of Dr. Edward O. Thorp 
and his IBM 704 computer, changed the 
rules of blackjack on April Fool’s Day 
in a desperate efTori to restore the mod- 
est edge they once enjoyed so profitably. 
Dr. Thorp’s book. Bear the Dealer (SI, 
Jan. 13), had armed rustics with an irre- 
sistible mathematical formula by which 
the game could be beaten. Furthermore, 
they were beating it. 

To counter them, the casinos now 
have barred such ploys as the doubling 
of bets on anything but a two-card 1 1 
and the splitting of aces (northern Ne- 
vada casinos have long had their own 
similar house-favoring variations on the 
rules). The idea was to restore the casi- 
nos’ usual advantage of 2% to 5%. 

Casino operators may be surprised to 
learn that, according to Dr. Thorp, who 
is an associate professor of mathematics 
at New Mexico State University and is 
Some S25.000 ahead of the game, it will 
not work. 

“These new rules." he said happily, 
“show that the casino owners still do 
not understand the system.’’ 

The only way to beat the .system, he 
suggested, is to ban blackjack. 

DUGOUT BLUES 

Though Pitcher Russ Kemmcrer, 32, and 
Outfielder Carroll Hardy. 30, finished the 
1963 season in the minor leagues, the 
desperate Houston Colts invited them to 
spring training. They were in a melan- 
choly mood the other day as they watched 
a billiard game in the Colts’ recreation 
room. 

“The day of the minor leaguer, of the 
fellow who played baseball because he 
loved it, is gone forever," Hardy said. 
“Now you either malce it to the majors 
in two years or you quit. Whenever a 
choice has to be made they send the older 
guy out and keep the kid. It used to be 
the other way around.” 

“If it had been like this when I came 
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up,” Kcmmercr agreed. “I'd have made 
the majors three years sooner. When I 
broke in with the Red Sox they had 
pitchers like Willard Nixon and Bob 
Porterfield, who were hurt and hadn’t 
been pitching much. But they kept them, 
because they would rather wait for an 
experienced pitcher to get well than take 
a chance on a young one.” 

“If you don’t like it you can quit,” 
Hardy said. “In fact, they hope that you 
do quit, to make room for more kids.” 

Kemmerer had a 6-2 record last year 
at Oklahoma City. 

“Pitchers seem to have the best chance 
of coming back.” he observed, “and I 
might get another shot. Anyway, you 
never quit hoping." 

“I have," Hardy said. “I’ve quit hop- 
ing.” 

ONE DOUBLE IS PLENTY 

At two of Miami’s big racetracks, Trop- 
ical Park and Gulfstream, the twin dou- 
ble was introduced this year with con- 
siderable (financial) success. At Tropical 
the handle jumped 5%, and at the cur- 
rent Gulfstream meeting it is up 13%. 
Hialeah held out against the innovation. 
Now we hear that, despite mounting 
pressure. Hialeah will again reject the 
twin double next winter. The reason: the 
men who run the track are convinced 
that this form of betting is contrary to 
the best interests of the sport. 

Hooray for Hialeah. 

THE PLAYING FIELDS OF WEST POINT 

One of the last services General Douglas 
MacArthur performed for his country 
was an attempt to resolve the differ- 
ences between the AAU and the NCAA. 
President Kennedy had foreseen that 
their war would jeopardize U.S. teams 
and individual athletes in international 
competition. 

The general made progress, later pret- 
ty much dissipated in continued bicker- 
ing between the two organizations. An 
e.xcellent memorial would be a resolution 
of these differences, especially in honor 
of a gentleman who wrote these lines, 
inscribed on the gymnasium wall at the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point: 

Up{>fi the fields of friendly strife 

Are the seeds 

That, upon other fields, on other days, 

Will bear the fruits of victory. 

INVITATION TO A CHRISTENING 

Rumored for months, it is now a fact. 
With the election of the University of 
OregonandOregonState to membership, 

iiuillKued 




This Super Hi-Miler tread design g ives y ou 
an extra 130 square inches of rubber 
...and thousands of extra truck tire miles! 


Yes, outwears! Yes, any other! 

With every turn of the wheel, the Super Hi-Miler truck 
tire puts almost 130 extra square inches of rubber against 
the road. And more rubber means longer wear. 

This Super Hi-Miler tread is made up of solid continuous 
ribs. No little segments here with excess space between. 
It's a wider tread. 

And it's made with Tufsyn, toughest rubber Goodyear 
ever used in a tire. Tufsyn rubber means more mileage. 
Runs up to 25° cooler, too! 

The Super Hi-Miler tread is actually made of two kinds 
of rubber. Outside, an abrasion-resistant tread; inside, 


a softer, more resilient rubber that absorbs flexing and 
creates less heat-building friction. 

This, plus a new specially grooved shoulder design, 
keeps Super Hi-Miler running up to 25* cooler, mile after 
pounding mile. 

You get extra traction, more recaps, even a lower-pitched 
sound at high speeds. 

Mileage-stretching features like these make sense for 
your fleet. Buy and specify Super Hi-Miler at your 
Goodyear Dealer’s or Goodyear Service Store. Goodyear, 
Truck Tires, Akron, Ohio 44316. 

Another reason why more truck manufacturers, more fleet 
owners choose Super Hi-Miler. 


GOODYEAR 

r '• S #ubb*r CoiBPony. Mfon, O*>!0 



SCORECARD 



Be right in RAINFAIR 


No malter what the occasion, you’re always right in a Rainfair Rain 
Topcoat. For Rainfair immediately bespeaks a person of taste and style. 
Witness the gentleman in the superior new Nautilus of 2x2 ply yarns 
in a new blend of DuPont Dacron and combed cotton with DuPont 


ZcPel fabric fluoridizer in tan, black, black-olive. S32.50. Appropriately, 
the triumphant lady wears the Lady Triumph of DuPont Dacron and 
combed cotton in frost-white, navy and tan. S25.95 

Rainfair Rain Topcoats come in a wide choice of styles, colors and 
fabrics. At quality stores everywhere from \ 4K $19.95 to S44.75 




amiricasa: IcfJ 
Dacroni'Avrir poplin 
S29.95 

CiTATtos: right 
I00“o combed cotton 
plaid S25.00 


RAIN TOPCOATS 

Rainfair of Racine / creators of Smartair 
slacks and walk shorts with a smart air. 
Rainfair, Inc., Racine, Wiscorrsin, Depc. SI-464 


oiillni/ct/ 


the old Pacitic Coast Conference, tie 
siroyed by intrigue and jcaltnisy in 1959- 
has been restored as the Athletic Associ- 
ation of Western fjnivcrsitics. Dnb Ida- 
ho is missing - and will not be missed. 

The decision makes both OregonS eligi- 
ble for a share of the SI million-plus 
fee reaii/cd each year from the Rose 
Bowl game. U also means that it would 
be possible for cither Oregon or Oregon 
Slate to be in the game next January, 
since the pact calls for a ‘Teprescnlative 
team.” which would not necessarily he 
the champion. 

There is, however, a problem in no- 
menclature. The conference cannot l>e 
called the Big Light because another con- 
ference is so named. The initials AAW L'. 
as w ell as the spellcd-oui name, are clum- 
sy- -the initials especially sounding like a 
cross between an organization for alco- 
holics and a telegraph service. What, 
one asks, would be wrong with calling it 
the PCC, or Pacific Coast Conference? 

SHAKEUP 

There will be new faces among the l.os 
Angeles Lakers next season and. it be- 
gins to appear, one of them will he that 
of Wait Haz/ard. .AII-.America guard 
from UCLA and NC AA basketball Play- 
er of the Year. Laker officials are making 
no outright declaration that they will 
draft Haz/ard as a territorial late this 
month, but that is the way to bet. 

No more than four of ihe current Lak- 
ers arc sure of a place on the club next 
season. They are the two untouchables. 
Jerry UcM and Llgin Baylor, plus Rudy 
I a Russo and the rookie guard. Jim 
King. It would not be surprising if every 
other memlver of the club were sold or 
retired by the start of the National Bas- 
ketball Association season next fall. 

THERMOMETER TALK 

An angler w<»rlh his bait knows that he 
will till his stringer in the spring most 
quickly by finding a spawning bed as 
soon as his quarry finds it. After years 
of leseaicli. .'\iidiev\ Hulsey. AikansLis 
I islicrics biologist, has laid down some 
precise rules for that. Here tliey arc: 

VMiite bass spawn when water tem- 
perature is 55' to 60" at tile first couple 
I'f shoals up the inlets of deep lakes: 
crappic like 60' in shallow water at the 
edge of lakes: when the water is 63” look 
for black bass in clear water at depths of 
three to six feel; bream want the temper- 
ature from 65^ up. in water from one 

c oHliniifd 



SPRINGTIME IS SCHWINN TIME! 

Bright sunny days invite you outdoors for family fun, seeing 
the sights on a Schwinn. You'll love the freedom of riding, 
setting your own pace on a smart-looking, smooth-rolling 
Schwinn that puts new Joy in cycling. Try Schwinn's exciting 
new 10-speed Varsity with derailleur gears that really go! 
The younger set will get new thrills on the stylish new 
Schwinn Sting-Ray that "corners" like a sports car. And for 
young ladies from 8 to 80. there's the beautiful new Schwinn 
Fair Lady with its own flower-trimmed basket for purse or 
packages. So easy to ride ! Choose your own Schwinn quality 
bike from your nearby factory-franchised Schwinn Dealer 
and join the fun outdoors. It's good for you ! 

ADMnir. X. Co., 

Chicago 60639 Illinois 


Schwinn FAIR LADY ...the first 
"new"bikefor ladiesin years. $49.95* 
Schwinn 10-SPEED VARSITY... 
derailleur gears and the ride of a life- 
time. $66.95* 

Schwinn STI NQ-R A Y . . . the bike 
with the "sports car" look, $49.95* 
*Sl.^9gesled prices, sligntiv higher West and Souih 


NEW SCHWINN BIKE BOOK 


Send 104 for the big 
new 20-page, full color 
book of Schwinn 
bikes. Over 50 
bikes shown, 
riding tips, gear 
information. 
Everything you 
need toe h o o s e 
your favorite. 




Walter Mittys of the world, rejoice! 


The Corvette Sting Ray beckons to that secret urge in 
every man to kick over the traces and express himself. 
Just get in, set it in motion, and glide right out of your 
shell. You’re expressed! 

You’ll ask questions at first. How can anything that 
looks this good cost under five figures? How can anything 
so functional be so full of surprises like carpeting, dual 
armrests, electric clock and such? How can anything so 
sporting sponge away the bumps like that? What kind of 


raw meat do they feed that V8? 

Then suddenly you’re used to it and all questions 
vanish in a burst of self-expression. In a matter of 
minutes, with a little imagination, you're whisking down 
the Autoroute to Nice. 

Then you stop. A letdown? There needn't be. Your 
Chevrolet dealer’s an expert in escape mechanisms. 
And he’s a lot closer than Nice. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


’64 CORVETTE STING RAY BY CHEVROLET 


SCORECARD (vnliiiirrd 


Now you can rent 
Telephone Insurance 
from your phone company! 





Rent an ELECTRONIC SECRETARY 
telephone answering set. 


lo six feet deep. Catfish? Seventy-five de- 
grees and up. in shallow water. 

As for Hulsey, when he goes fishing 
he tends to follow rules passed on to 
him by siiges during his boyhood in 
.Mount Ida. Like “When the dogwood 
bltHstns. the white bass spawn." 

BESTSELLERS 

Speaking of fitness, the President’s 
Council on same put out a booklet 
se^en months ago called Adair F/iy\icul 
Finu’w. IX’spite that snappy title it has 
sold well over half a million copies. Mow 
the Council, aware that “the average 
high school student spends 15 to .to 
hours a week watching television and 
onl> two hours a week in organized 
plav or exercise." is publishing similar 
books for teenagers, one called I'ini, for 
girls, the other called for bovs. 

each priced at 25<‘. All three books can 
be purchased from the U.S. Government 
Printing Oflice in Washington, D.C . 

LIGHT THAT FAILED 

The Stale of W'ashington is planning an 
interstate highway that includes a long 
dark culvert at one point. The Slate [X- 
parimeiii of f-'ishcries wants the culvert 
to be lighted so that fish can find their 
wav through. Highway othcials think 
this is pretty silly. 

■■J-ish won't swim through if it is 
dark." argued Jerry Ward of the lisherics 
department. ■‘Ridiculous." said High- 
way CommissionerGeorgeZahn. "Some 
bioU’gisi better have a pretty darn good 
cvpiaiuiiion. if you ask me." 

So Ward explained. Anadromous lish. 
like salmon, rest at night in deep pools 
and do not sw im at all in complete dark- 
ness. A long dark culvert under a wide 
highway would stop their movement up 
or down stream as surely as a cement 
wall, [ he reyuest for lighting in the cul- 
vert. Ui be turned on during the day. is 
eminently reasonable. Fish just do not 
go for tunnels of love. 

THEY SAID IT 

• i ommy Jacobs, golf pro, after missing 
a three-foot putt at the Greater Greens- 
boro Open tournament: "Six inches from 
the hole the hall made a U-turn and 
never even stuck out its hand." 

• Dick Farrell, conceding that the .12 

FUirida temperature might have heipcvl 
his three-hit pitching for Houston: "It 
was si> cold that ice was forming on 
iny spiiicr." end 


You'll be glad ycKi did. So will your 
cu.stomers. Because an KUEC- 
TROXIC .SECRETARY set insure.^ 
that you’ll always be "in." 

Here’s how it works. Your phone 
rings while you’re out. The set tin- 
swers and identifies itself. Gives 
your message to the caller. Records 
his. And promi.ses prompt action. 


Then when you return, you can 
l)lay buck recorded calls. 

The payoff : you never miss a mes- 
.sage or an order: your customers 
always get an answer. 

It's good business to be always 
"ill." Kspeeially since ELECTRO.N'IC 
SEt’RETAUY .sets co.st you so little. 
Why not find out just how little it is? 


CALL YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY TO RENT ELECTRONIC SECRETARY SETS 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

SUBS'DlAflvOF f ■’ 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS t j Fvr. 





Illustrated 


The brilliant Northern Dancer added the 


Florida Derby to his string of viciories; 
this time it ivas over Rex Ellsworth's im- 


THE DANCER, 
THE SCOUNDREL 
-AND MR. MOON 


proving colt. The Scoundrel. Another 


westerner. Hill Rise, remains a favorite 


for next month's Kentucky Derby, and a 
couple of eastern horses are coming to 


top condition. But in iine with racing’s 
traditional script, there now emerges a 
dark horse, the unheralded Mr. Moonlight 


Racing out oftha final turn, Northarn Dancar (t) has 
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E ven for an experienced part>gc*er 
like (he dashing Horatio Luro, last 
week's l-lorida Derby Ball at Miami 
Beach’s Carillon Hotel was a bit of all 
right. The (all Latino, who trains North- 
ern Dant'er for Canadian E. P. Taylor, 
roared at Cieorgic Jcssel's jokes, ga/ed 
admiringly at a rather fleshy stripper 
and. from time to lime, wondered if his 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and Jockc> 
Bill ShiKmaker, were having as much 
fun as lie was. The Taylors seemed to be. 
while Shi>e rode out the long evening, 
squirming in his neat little tuxedo, with 
the Iwk of a man who knows that oc- 
casionull> a world-famous athlete must 


dine w ith the boss even though he would 
rather belt down a few with the boys in a 
key club at the Miami Springs Villas. 

When Luro finally got home the sleep 
(hut should have come easily hardly 
came at all. All he could think of. in 
fact, was Northern Dancer's race in the 
hlorida IX'rby the next afternoon. "After 
the ball he tossed and turned all night." 
said his pretty wife Prances. 

"And why wouldn't 1?" .said Luro. "1 
was remembering how Northern Dancer 
ran away with his exercise boy on Eri- 
day morning. He did five furlongs in 58 
seconds, and I was scared to death. That 
could ha\e been his race right there, you 


know, just thrown away in a workout.** 
The management of Oulfstream Park 
and the 30.212 spectators who showed 
up in humid 82® weather on Saturday re- 
fused to share Horatio Luro's worries. 
Confidence in Northern Dancer was the 
order of the day- so much so that Joe 
Tanenbaum. the track's information di- 
rector. threw superstition to the warm 
Elorida winds early Saturday morning. 
An iron jtickey stands alone in the cen- 
ter of Ciulfsi ream's walking ring, dressed 
in the painted silks of the winning ow n- 
er of the previous scar's Florida Derby. 
For the last year it has worn Rex Ells- 
worth's black and red colors in honor 

fotilinuej 






THE DANCER aiii(hiM;l 

of Candy Spots. On Saturday morning 
Tanenbaiim boldly ordered those colors 
stricken in favor of E-. P. Taylor's tur- 
quoise. Then, he explained, after the 
l lorida Derby the painter would only 
have to add stmie gold spots to the tur- 
quoise to complete the motif of Taylor's 
Windliclds harm. 

As it turned out. Tanenbaiim and his 
painter called their shots or spots - 
pcrfccily. iind Horaiio l.uro could 
saved some of his tosses and turns for 
Louisville the night of May I. Kentucky 
Derby eve. Northern Dtincer was made a 
.^-to- 10 favorite and he let nobody down 
as he added the l-lorida Derby to his 
earlier L'lamingo score. Now he heads 
north to Kentucky as co-favorite for the 
Derby \\ iih California's I fill Rise, who is 
already at Kccnelaiul. They may meet in 
the April 2.1 Blue C>rass. and that should 
lx: quite a race. too. 

Only seven opponents showed up to 
challenge the Dancer I Owner Taylor un- 
consciously called him Native Dancer 
when describing him to a friend at the 
Triday ball), and most of them should 
have stayed in their stalls. |n the pad- 
dock. Taylor, w ho often looks as though 
one of his many companies has Just de- 
clared bankruptcy, was beaming. Rival 
Owner. lohn Cialbreath (Saliville) said. 
"T.ddie, you aren't scared of anyone, and 
you don't have to be." Lay lor insisted 
he was. but nobody believed him. 

I uro tlirew Shoemaker up on the bay 
son of Nearciic. gave him two friendly 
pats on the seat of his white pants and 
left to watch the race. He looked like an 
Argentine version of .Alee Guinness w ho 
has just tossed the crown jewels into 
the trunk of his car. 

Having draw n the inside pi>st position. 
.V/ioeftiaker'.s' on/y pnih/cnr. as fic and 
I uro saw it. was to gel good position 
going into the first turn and then lay 
slightly oir the pace until it was lime to 
make the winning move going into the 
far turn. E veryone knew who was going 
to sol the pace, because at a press break- 
fast the morning before. Herb Paley. 
trainer of the long shot (irvek { pisode. 
had accommodated all hands by an- 
nouncing. •‘Our horse is as sharp as a 
ra/or blade now. and vvhix.'ver wins will 
have to catch us tirsi," 

■‘1 wasn't much concerned will) catch- 
ing Greek l-pisodc.'’ said Shoemaker lat- 
er. "I didn't think he'd go this distance 
anyway, so it didn't bother me." 

Sure enough, Circck Kpisodc shot 
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quickly to the front, but Northern Danc- 
er was never far behind. Shoe was slight- 
ly crowded by Saliville going into the 
first turn, but coming out of it he moved 
Northern Dancer into perfeet position, a 
length olT the pacesetter and a length 
ahead of Rex Kllsvvorth's The Scoundrel. 

The pace was not fast, In fact, it was 
slow. 2.1 for the quarter, and 47 1 5 for 
the half mile. Still. Shoe sat like the ice- 
man he can be* and waited until the h:i)f- 
milc pole loomed up in front of him. 
Then, without hitting his horse once, he 
gave him a gentle "go" sign and North- 
ern Dancer rolled into the turn with the 
kind of self-assurance that is die mark 
ofa champion. Leaving llic quarter pole. 
Northern Dancer was in front, and lie 
stayed there. 

The Scoundrel, vv ho had been the only 
threat, was also the only horse in the lield 
to make a battle of it. He went for the 
lead turning for home but couldn't quite 
gel it. Me didn't quit cither, and hung 
on to finish second. Iveateii only one 
length. He was two and a half lengths in 
front of Dandy K.. while sireiclied out 
over anotlier nine lengths were Roman 
Brother, (ircek Kpisode. Khkoodah. Ky. 
Pioneer and Saliville — in that order. 

Shoemaker had nice things to say 
about Northern Dancer -though he has 
elected to ride George Pope's Hill Rise 
in all the Triple Crown races. "In the 
riamingo this horse was definitely very 
tired at the finish." he said. "Today 
he was different. It seemed to me that 
he did what he had to. and did it 
well. The important thing is that when 
The Scoundrel came to him and before 
that vvlien Roman Hroilier challenged 
him — he look the challenge and moved 
away from iheiii. He was not tired at 
(be bnts7i. / bit bim onb once. arKl be 
gave me no problems at all. This was 
his best race so far. and he's probably 
improv ing." 

If Northern Dancer i\ improving, his 
I londa tX-rby rivals are in for a rough 
time if they hope to reverse the decision 
in Kentucky. The Scoundrel may be ex- 
pected to improve also; at least. Train- 
er Mesh Tenney will be surprised if lie 
doesn't. Before the i lorida race he said 
hopefully. "Our colt would have to run 
a race that showed us he was (inisliing 
well and that the extra furlong of the 
Kentucky Derby would help us." .After 
The Scoundrel's second-place tiiiish he 
s;iid. "We ll go to ( luircliill Downs," 

l-'or the others in E lorida the trip to 


Louisville may Eve pointless. (New > ork 
is something else — see opposite page.) 
Roman Brother had no excuse in the 
world and is now going for the April 
IS Wood Memorial. "If he can'; do 
well in that." said Trainer EUirley Parke, 
"why should wc go to Kentiicky?" 
Saliville. according lo Jix'key Braulio 
Baeza. just wouldn't take hold of the 
bit: he may lx: ctuisiderahly better than 
Eh,* sboncJ on Saturday. There mu'.t also 
be hope of sorts for Dandy K, A ou can 
chalk otTGrcck Lpisodcand Ishkoodah. 
and the same probably can be said of Ky. 
Pioneer from the Calumet Larm stable. 

"At the moinenl." says Trainer .limmy 
Jones. "I don't think either Ky. Ehonecr 
or Kentucky Jug arc IX’rby horses. We 
wouldn't have a prayer w ith either horse 
unless something drastic happened. But 
there's always hope when you ctmsider 
that some of these other horses won't 
hold together. And then there's always 
the question of which of them will go a 
mile and a quarter. Northern |7ancer 
runs good, real good. He looks like he'd 
be good in any Derby. The rest of us 
have to play for developments." 

Added to this is the uncertain con- 
dition of one of the favorites. While Hill 
Rise, winner of the Santa Anita [X'rhy. 
is completely sound. Northern Dancer 
could K* running on borrowed linie. He 
has had a splint on one leg all his life, 
though it has yet to bother him. He ran 
most of last fall w ith a quarter crack and 
it has been fixed — permanently, it seems 

with a special Bane Patch, named after 
the ingenious California blacksmith who 
develoixid it. Now- the patch has been 
removed and the process of normal re- 
growth of the hoof has begun. Northern 
I>ancer*s fool may K* as strong now as 
Lotf Groza's, but it is. nonetheless^ more 
uncertain than a fool that has never 
been injured at all. 

•As he heads for Keeneland this week 
Northern Dancer is the pride of the E’ast. 
Or. rather, he is iIk pride of eastern 
Canada, not Kentucky, where 70 of the 
previous .S9 Kentucky Derby winners 
were bred. Already the winner of S26I.- 
.t65. Northern ["Jancer could become the 
first Canadian-bred to win our Derby. If 
he diKS. he will have one more distinc- 
tion; as a late foal, he would he the Itrsi 
2-year-old to w in a 3-year-old U.S, clas- 
sic. Northern Dancer's actual third birth- 
day is May 27. just 25 days after he runs 
for those roses. 

— \\!iiivi.Y Towtk 



W liile Northern Dancer was winning 
in Florida and Hill Rise was being 
bedded down tenderly in his stall at 
Keeneland. from Aqueduct two very 
distinct warning shots were (ired at their 
Kentucky Derby chances. The louder 
came from Mr. Moonlight, a question- 
ably bred, lightly raced, totally ignored. 
so-so-Uwking horse who won the S5X,300 
Gotham Slakes by a desperate nostril. 
The softer but equally important — 
warning came from Quadrangle, an ex- 
cellently bred, lightly raced, well-re- 
spected. beautifully formed 3-year-old 
who won an allowance lace in gaiiK 
style over good company. 

There is no reason why anyone should 
have heard of Mr. Moonlight before the 
Gotham, since it was his first slakes 
try in 1 1 races. Quadrangle, on the other 
hand, has been a developing horse right 
along but one who chose to run the 
very best race of his life in the Pimlico 
Futurity last November 23 — a day when 
no one w as thinking of horses. 

Mr. Moonlight’s Gotham viciory 
caine at a perfect lime to throw some 
imponderables into the minds of the 
owners, trainers and jockeys of North- 
ern Dancer and Mill Rise. This chestnut 
son of an undistinguished sire. Moon- 
dust II. is not the type of horse that 
comes smashing on from far behind like 
Whirlaway, Needles, Carry Back. Silky 
Sullivan or Bccilebomb. Instead, his 
race is best when he is close to the lead- 
ers, waiting for them to soften each oth- 


er up. On the other hand. Hill Rise and 
Northern Dancer arc basically front 
runners. Mr. Moonlight wa^ positioned 
seventh during most of the Gotham, but 
he was never farther than eight lengths 
awav from the leaders. Those leaders, in 
fact, had some fairly good credentials, 
too. for among them they had accounted 
for the Hopeful. Sapling. Bay Shore. 
Cowdin. Tremont and Governor's Gold 
Cup over the past two seasons. 

Jockey Jimmy Combest brought Mr. 
Moonlight from five lengths back in the 
stretch and got him up in the last Jump 
lu l)eul Tiullic. Moving up from fivi; 
lengths back in a race is not normally 
considered a superefTori. but horses have 
been having trouble gaining ground in 
the Aqueduct stretch this year, probably 
because the course has been overused. 
It now is as frustrating to try to come 
from behind at Aqueduct as it is to 
lap the field on a merry-go-round. As 
Combest and Larry Adams, the rider 
of TrAfiic. pulled their horses up on the 
backsireich. Adams hollered over to 
Combest. "Did you get me?” Combest 
hollered back. "I got you. baby!" and 
he held his index finger and thumb so 
close together that only a sliver of light 
showed. "I thought so,” said Adams. 

Mr. Moonlight probably will imme- 
diately become the Derby favorite in the 
hearts of Carry Back alumni everywhere 
and. in truth, he seems a horse for all na- 
tions. His sire. Moondust II. was raised 
in Ireland, raced In England, stood at 


stud in Australia and is currently stand- 
ing in Lexington. Ky. The best thing 
that can be said for Moondust 1 1 is that 
he is a half brother to Migoli. w ho begat 
the memorable stayer of a few years ago. 
Gallant Man. The next race for Mr. 
Moonlight will be either the Wood Me- 
morial or the Stepping Stone at Church- 
ill Downs. Mr. Moonlight is trained 
by Jimmy Combest's brother Nick and 
is owned by Mrs. Magruder Dent of 
Greenwich. Conn. 

Quadrangle, although running a lit- 
tle greenly, won a race at a mile last 
week, beating aiioilici (op l>ciby eligi- 
ble. Knightly Manner, hy a neck. Hcwill 
run. and probably be one of the favor- 
ites, in next week's Wood Memorial at 
Aqueduct. If Quadrangle shows good 
form in the Wood. Elliott Burch, who 
trained Sword Dancer four years ago. 
will ship the horse to Kentucky to be 
readied for the Derby. Burch already 
has a commitment from last year's win- 
ning IXrby rider. Braulio Bae/a. to han- 
dle Quadrangle in the classic. While 
Quadrangle could certainly not be pul 
in a class with Hill Rise and Northern 
Dancer at the present time, he has one 
rather large item in his favor. He seems 
to love mud and mud has made mon- 
keys out of many Derby favorites. In tiie 
last 20' years the Derby has been run 
over an off track eight times, and in 
those eight races the favorite won only 
twice. 

— WiiLiAM LttK.Err 
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PITY THE POOR SHORT HITTERS 


Last week Jack Nicktaus told why power golf ers have an advantage at the Masters. Now those who must rely on finesse 
complain that courses are longer everywhere, and wonder if the tour still has a place for them by EDWIN SHRAKE 


A s (he pro tour moved (hn^ugh the 
pines and red clay of the Greater 
Cireensbtiro Open last week and on to 
the Masters at Augusta National, there 
was more and more talk among the play- 
ers about a subtle but steady change in 
the demands of professional golf — the 
increasing need for power. Just days be- 
fore. big Jack Nicklaus had spelled out 
the advantage the pt>wcr hitter has at the 
Masters (SI. April 6). But what happens 
to the short hitter at Augusta- where 
there has been no intentional effort to 
make length an advantage— is nothing, 
some pros are saying, compared to what 
happens at many tour courses which 
have been built, or rebuilt, to put a pre- 
mium on power. The short hitter is find- 
ing that many of the new courses are too 
long, that the penalty for error is too 
severe and that he di>cs not have a real 
chance to win a tournament unless he 
plays four perfect rounds. Where power 
was once a tu.xury it is now a necessity, 
and those exquisite talents for finesse 
and technique, which created such he- 
roes as Henry Picard and Horton Smith, 
have dwindled in importance beside the 
ability to hit a golf ball so far that the 
march between shots would exhaust a 
forest ranger. 

A player's si/e itself is not, of course, 
the determining factor. Little men like 
Gary Player and Chi Chi Rodrigue/ can 
be champions by lashing at the ball w iiU 
controlled overswings that use every 
liber of muscle to drive as far as their 
larger opponents. But golf's graceful 
short hitters, who may be a vanishing 
breed on the lour, resent the fact that 
golf course architects, caught up in the 
rush toward power, have all but designed 
them out of the game. 

Perhaps the best known of the short 
hitters is former PGA Champion Jerry 
Barber. At 5 feet 5 and 137 pounds. 
Barber is weary of facing par-4 holes he 


can barely reach with two wocul shots 
and a free throw. Outspoken and wasp- 
ish about what he considers an unfair 
situation, he says: “Golf course archi- 
tects. drunk with sand, length and big 
undulating greens, are running the little 
man right out of the game. They're 
not changing the si/e of tennis courts, 
they're not putting the baskets any high- 
er, and football fields are still the same. 
But they feel they have to make changes 
in golf courses. 

“What is happening,” Barber contin- 
ues. “is they arc building courses so long 
and putting in so many ponds and bunk- 
ers that the short hitter has to play a de- 
fensive game. He suffers tremendously, 
because he has to be so careful to avoid 
the hazards that he doesn't dare hit the 
ball with all his strength. Today a golf 
architect doesn't think he has built a 
good course unless at least three of the 
par-3s require wood shots. They put 
water in front of the greens on two- 
thirds of the par-5 holes, so the short 
hitter has to lay up with a four-wood 
and come in with a lOO-yard approach. 
Most of the par-4 greens are closed off 
with water or bunkers, so if you can't 
fly the ball onto the putting surface you 
can't score. The short hitter has to work 
so hard that when he finishes a tourna- 
ment he thinks he doesn't know any- 
thing about golf at all." 

Harsh talk, to be sure, but w hen a lot 
of pro golf's smooth, short hitters sit 
down in the locker room after playing 
well and linishing 20th in tournaments 
on courses like Firestone at Akron, Co- 
lonial at Fort Worth and Warwick Hills 
at Grand Blanc, Mich., they arc saying 
to themselves just what Barber is say- 
ing aloud. 

Consider Billy Maxwell, an affable 
red-haired Texan who has made a nice 
living on the tour, not because he can 
hit the ball very far but because he .sel- 


dom hits it where he cannot find it. Max- 
well's nice living, significantly, does not 
include many championships. Thirteen 
years ago he was the U.S. Amateur 
champion and he was thought to have 
a brilliant future in pro golf. But in the 
last three years he has ranked lOih. llih 
and 28ih on the money winners' list. He 
does not have enough power, and he secs 
things getting progressively worse for his 
kind of golfer. 

"The game itself is changing.” Max- 
well said last week. “When I was grow- 
ing up they would tell you not to worry 
about distance, just to concentrate on 
keeping the ball straight and in play. 
It's not that way anymore. The guys are 
going for power. In 1955. my first year 
on the tour. Paul Harney was the third 
longest hitter in golf, behind Mike Sou- 
chak and George Bayer. Harney has be- 
come a much more polished player than 
he was then, but he is now up against 50 
guys on the tour who can hit the ball at 
least as far as he can. It doesn't matter 
anymore if you swing pretty, like the old 
Scotchmen wanted to. But it matters a 
lot how' far the ball goes. It used to be 
that some of the longer hitters were not 
so good around the greens, so their pow- 
er didn't give them enough of an ad- 
vantage. Now most of the big hitters 
can chip and putt. too. The only chance 
us short hitters have is never to get in 
trouble." 

The move toward longer and tougher 
courses began in the mid-'50s, when the 
pros started scoring in the 60s with regu- 
larity. Club members were embarrassed 
by the way the louring legions lore their 
courses apart. When new courses were 
built, or when architects were called in 
for renovation jobs, the order was to 
get lough, 

In theory, it is wonderful fora man to 
belong to a club known around the coun- 
try for the stern quality of its golf course. 
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Former PGA Champ Jerry Barber says design’ 
ers are overboard with sand, water and length. 



Tour regular Billy Maxwell places part of the 
blame on the demands of real estate men. 


The member. hovse\er. is liable to get 
puiichs tr>ing to walk 7.1(K) vuiiIn ol’ 
fairway or light his way through s;iiid 
traps that would ha\c bogged down the 
Afrika Korps. \\ hile old golf courses are 
being lengthened and toughened, new 
ones arc being made long to Ix'gin with 
—sometimes for a purely commercial 
reason, the pros point out. 

"Most new courses are built in real 
estate subdi\isions." explains Maxwell. 
■■n\er>body wants to li\c on the fairxsay. 
So you get long, long fairways, and you 
have more fairway lots to sell. Some of 
these new courses arc ridiculous. They 
look like they want toeliniinate the short 
hitter. They're not golf courses. They're 
just distance. A course doesn't have to be 
7.2{K) yards to be a test of golf. Some of 
them are really o\erdone. You lake that 
Dora I course, w here we played two weeks 
ago. It k>oks like the Mojase Desert w ilh 
those long holes and all that sand.” 

The pros who arc faced with the prob- 
lem claim the new trend in courses also 
deprixes the gallery of seeing what is of- 
ten the most dramatic shot in golf.lhe re- 
covery . You can't hit recovery shots from 
a water hazard or an out-of-bounds [xrtu- 
nia Ived in someclub member's front lawn. 

"Hut recovery shots arc the ones ev- 
ery bi>d> remembers." s;i\s Jim Kerrier. 
who has been on the tour for 20 years, 
"the ones you hit out of something, over 
something and onto the green. Now 
when you get off line you tire probably in 
a place nobody could get out of. The 
margin for error is very small, and the 
chance for recovery has disappeared. 

■■•\t most new courses in this country 
if you hit the ball off line you have to 
drop another one. The architects hiivc 
gone water-cra/y. They must have spent 
too much time watching St-a llinii on 
television." 

Barber, who de|->ends on a delicate 
touch to make up for his lack of power, 
agrees that golf is a game of misses and 
recoveries. 

"If you hit three or four really good 
shots in a round, it is a good round." 
Barber siiys. "Most golf shots are mishit 
but turn out well. You should not have 
to know courses so well that you know 
where to miss the ball. That is strictly de- 
fense. I've seen shots go an inch ttxv far 
and roll 30 to 40 yards past the green be- 
cause the architect banked the green so 
sharply. C oursesare not built like that in 


C anada or Kngland. There'sone in Went- 
worth. England they call the Burma 
Road, but it's not half as hard as hire- 
stone, where the rough is heavy, the 
fairways are slanted toward the bunkers 
and the lees are back at 7,165 yards for 
a par 70. 

"In 1935." sitys Barber, "Oakland 
Hills [in Detroit] was one of the finest 
golf courses I had ever played. In 1961 at 
the U.S. Open I hardly recognized the 
place. They had added more than 60 
bunkers. They had made it lit the mod- 
ern pattern: everything has to lie bigger 
and Ixrtter, especially bigger." 

The architects have also maile putting 
more dilVicult. The louring pros say the 
greens now have breaks and counter- 
breaks that are impossible to read with- 
out special knowledge of the course. 

"There are so many breaks now on 
short putts it will have an overall short- 
ening effect on the careers of many tine 
players." says H.i riser, long known as one 
of the tour'svery best putters. "The nerv- 
ous strain of holing three- to six-foot 
putts that have almost complete breaks 
bclorc they get to the hole will drive 
some excellent players out of the game 
early. The greens should be smaller, in- 
telligently bunkered and fair. It a good 
reader of greens has to guess where the 
break will be.thearchitccl hasused trick- 
ery to keep him from scoring." 

To combat the problem of longer 
courses. Barber has for two years been 
doing exercises in which he places his 
hands on one chair and his feet on anoth- 
er and sits in mid-air. raising and lower- 
ing himself rather like a man whose boat 
drifted away from the dexk as he was 
stepping into it. By exercising. Barber 
ho|Vs that age— he is 47— will not cost 
him distance olT the tee. He has an ac- 
complished short game, hut any lessen- 
ing of his drives — combined with the 
lengthening of courses — might force him 
to leave the tour. 

The final word on the status of golf on 
the new power courses, though, belongs 
to l^utch Harrison, who was winning 
tournaments when bamboo shafts were 
the latest thing. I rom the vantage point 
of his 54 years. Harrison v iews the prob- 
lem of the power trend realistically — and 
siidly for golf's short-hitting stylists. "If 
you can't hit the ball 260 to 280 yards off 
the tee and you ain't a helluva putter." 
says Harrison, "stay home.” eno 
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Out on Their Ov\/n 
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Sirclclicd mil in mid-air arc David VV licclcr and Ariluir I’oulion {/(mi ). w ho seconds be- 

fore had been racing the upturned motorcycle barely \ isible at right in l .eieesiershire, i ngland. 
Roaring into a bend known as Devil's hlbow, the\ lost control and slammed into ihe guard- 
rail. As the riders hurtled forssard. another team — its sideman leaning almost to the track sur- 
face -swersed to avoid them. The maneuver succeeded, and Wheeler and Poulton sijrvised. 
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Every year thousands of horse lovers avidly enter a tobacco company's contest to name a 2>year-old colt, 
and thus needlessly take the biggest gamble of all— trying to get a Thoroughbred of their own to the races 


by ERNEST HAVEMANN 
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BIG RISK FOR PIPE SMOKERS 


S ince I myself am an ardent horse- 
player. it pains me to contemplate 
how many tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of my fellow fans have temporarily 
lost their senses. Up and down the land, 
they have put aside their DaHy Racing 
Form and relinquished their perpetual 
fantasies of twin doubles to concentrate 
instead upon the gaudiest and most 
treacherous dream of all— the irresistible 
and irrational urge of every $2 bettor 
to have a racehorse of his own. 

The horse that has fired this year’s 
dream— and this has been an annual fren- 
zy since 1954— is a colt by Sword Dancer 
out of Elite; although a mere 2-ycar-old 
that does not even possess a name, it is 
already one of the most publicized race- 
horses in the world. The colt is won by 
sending in, by the first week of April, a 
name and a wrapper from a pack of 
Kentucky Club pipe tobacco. So, from 
Maine to Oregon, the pipe smokers in 
the horseplaying fraternity pulT away 
like mad, and the nonsmokers seriously 
deplete their betting funds by buying 
tobacco anyway and pressing it upon 
their friends. (One contestant, gifted 
with a more practical turn of mind than 
most horseplayers, once bought a hun- 
dred packs, tore off the wrappers so that 


he could submit a hundred names, then 
gave the contents to a veterans' hospital, 
thus establishing a charity deduction for 
his income-tax return.) 

No class of horseplaycr seems to be 
immune to the blandishment of the con- 
test. In past years two of the prize horses 
have been won by college professors, 
and one by a staid civil servant in the 
Department of Labor. Several house- 
wives have won. including the widow 
of a Massachusetts policeman. One year 
a whole bundle of entries was mailed 
in, unsuccessfully as it turned out, by 
a nun in an Ohio convent who persuaded 
her pupils’ fathers to save their Ken- 
tucky Club wrappers for her. 

The number of names submitted in 
the contest runs to the astounding aver- 
age of 800,000. and this year contest 
ofiicials think the total is close to a mil- 
lion. To all the contestants I can only 
offer (he kindest thought 1 know: I wish 
you bad luck. 

This attitude may seem harsh of me, 
but owning any kind of racehorse is a 
hazardous business; it has broken the 
hearts of gallant generals and bankrupt- 
ed shrewd tycoons. Owning a young 
horse is the biggest risk of all. I could 
cite you some harrowing examples out 


of my own sad experience as a small- 
scale horse owner, but we can let that 
pass. The record of what has happened 
to the contest winners speaks as elo- 
quently as 1 could. 

Last year’s winner was Dr. E. Dean 
Anderson, assistant to the president of 
Portland State College, who acquired a 
colt by Citation out of Fast Jane by nam- 
ing it Title Talk. Did Title Talk get to 
the post as a 2-year-old'.’ Only the naive 
would ask. Two-year-olds have a mad- 
dening tendency to get the equine equiv- 
alent of whooping cough in the spring, 
buck their shins in the summer, tantalize 
their owners by looking ready for a race 
in the fall and promptly buck their shins 
all over again. 

What then did happen to Title Talk? 
Well, the other morning at Hialeah, 
where the colt was in training for its 2- 
year-otd campaign, it worked a leisure- 
ly half mile, walked off the track and 
dropped dead. (I have tried, incidental- 
ly, to figure out how and why Dr. Ander- 
son and the judges found the name Title 
Talk pertinent, but must confess that I 
remain baffled. I have also looked into 
why the winning names arc usually so 
awful, and I am no longer baffled as to 
that. Obviously, tics must be thrown out 

amtimifd 
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THE WORST OAMBLE tojtilnufd 


and. obviously again, when several hun- 
dred thousand people sit down to name 
a horse the good names occur to more 
than one person.) 

The 1962 colt went to a Los Angeles 
physician named Dr. Theodore Sfonehill. 
It was by Polynesian out of Secret Recipe, 
and the doctor came up with one of the 
few good names that the contest has 
produced. Cook's Find. Dr. Stonehill 
journeyed to Churchill Downs at the 
tobacco company's expense to take for- 
mal possession on Thursday of [>erby 
Week, as is the custom, and found him- 
self grievously disttppointed. not to say 
shocked. The pictures in the advertise- 
ments had shown Cook's Find to be an 
absolutely faultless and handsome gray 
— but in Dr. Stonehill's opinion, exqui- 
sitely expressed in a lawsuit that he subse- 
quently filed against the company, the 
colt was pigeon-toed, slovenly-gaiied, 
overweight and carrying heat in both 
ankles. To compound the doctor's cha- 
grin, the colt, at least in the doctor's 
view, was lop-eared and therefore es- 
thctically obnoxious. 

The company settled the case out of 
court and kept Cook's Find, maintain- 
ing that the colt is and always has been 
all right except for an unfortunate tend- 
ency to buck its shins, which it has just 
done for the third time. At any rate. 
Cook's Find is now 4 years old and has 
yet to get to the post, much less get into 
the money. 



A nonsmoking mot submilietl muliipfe 
entries, but did not come up nis/t the word. 


Is it worse to have your hopes dashed 
at the start or to be permitted to dream 
awhile? For three years Walter Dorn, 
a Pasadena jeweler who. among other 
things, sells binoculars and stopwatches 
to the horsemen at nearby Santa Anita, 
had yearned and struggled to win the 
contest. The fourth year he persuaded 
his wife, Madeline, to try. The colt was 
by Count Fleet, and to Mrs. Dorn this 
seemed like fate, for her brother was 
engaged at that very moment in a tense 
political campaign for a rapid-transit 
system. She sent in the name Hasty 
Transit and. sure enough, it was fate 
all right. In late April a man came knock- 
ing at her door to tell her that she 
was the proud owner of a racehorse. 
Mrs. Dorn was panic-stricken. What she 
had really wanted, in her heart of hearts, 
was one of the second prizes, a hi-fi 
set. 


B y Derby Week, however. Mrs. Dorn 
had caught some of her husband's 
fever, and when offered SlO.OOOcash for 
Hasty Transit she haughtily turned it 
down. The Dorns shipped their prize to 
California and began getting up at dawn 
to watch it train at Hollywood Park. 
Soon they were eating breakfast with the 
other horsemen in the track kitchen and 
discoursing learnedly on the relative mer- 
its of dry oats versus a mash. They Joined 
the Horsemen's Benevolent and I’ro- 
tectivc Association and attended its 
meetings and banquets like veterans of 
the turf. 

Moreover, their colt soon proved it 
could run. By July, the DuHy Racing 
Form was carrying the notation. "Hasty 
Transit turned in another creditable 
move," and listing such limes as five fur- 
longs in 1:01 handily. When the colt 
made its first start a little later the Dorns 
were waiting expectantly at the finish 
line, weighted down with high-powered 
binoculars and stopwatches with split- 
second hands, surrounded by a host of 
admiring and envious friends, proud to 
note that their horse was a strong favor- 
ite on the Tote board. The horse ran 
miserably and pulled up lame. 

Even so, the Dorns kept hoping. On 
the advice of a veterinarian, they turned 
the colt out at a SlOO-a-month boarding 
farm. Every Sunday morning for nearly 
a year they drove straight from church 
to the farm, a 50-mile round trip, to 
take the colt carrots and sugar. When 


at last they got it back in action they 
entered it in a claiming race. It finished 
fourih,wasclaimedfrom them for 55,000 
—and they were out of the horse busi- 
ness as suddenly as they had got in. They 
spent the money on a swimming pool, 
which is something really useful, es- 
pecially in California, but they still miss 
those HBPA meetings. 

Mrs. June Blacklock of San Francis- 
co was another unsuspecting housewife 
lured into the contest by a horseplaying 
husband. The gift horse that year was a 
colt by Alibhai. and Mrs. BlacklcKk 
submitted Ali Hurry Bhai. a strong con- 
tender for the worst name spawned by 
the contest. As 2-year-olds go. Ali Hurry 
Bhai was a gem. It look hold of the bit 
quickly, bucked its shins early in the 
game, got back into training in no time 
at all and soon was running its first 
race at Churchill Downs. It finished 
third and the Blacklocks had visions of 
returning to the Kentucky Derby the fol- 
lowing year to stand in the w inner's cir- 
cle. They insured theirhor.se for 515.000, 
which seemed a laughably low figure at 
the time, and Mrs. Blacklock, who up 
to then had been staying happily at home 
doing the dusting and cooking the meals, 
went to work to help pay the 5750 an- 
nual premiums. 

Alas, it soon developed that Ali Hurry 
Bhai had something wrong with its 
throat— a goiter, the trainer thought. 
Unwilling to let their future Derby win- 
ner go ailing in far-off Kentucky, they 
had it shipped to San Francisco, 2.400 
miles by rail at 8e a mite. When the 
horse arrived its throat was much worse. 
The California trainer they had engaged 
to look after it turned it over to a vet, 
who sent it along to the experts at one 
of the state universities. There, despite 
the careful ministrations of the best 
men in the profession, it died on the 
operating table. 

Oh, well, at least there was the insur- 
ance money. But the insurance company 
refused to pay off, on the ground that 
the throat ailment was something that 
had predated the policy. The Blacklocks 
had to hire a lawyer and pity him a third 
of the 514.000 for which the company 
finally settled. Then an auditor for the 
Internal Revenue Service came around 
and s;iid- the Blacklocks had failed to 
pay the proper income tax on their prize. 
Haunted by visions of going to Jail on 
top of all their other troubles, they hired 
another lawyer who eventually was able 

coniimied 
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eUlCK MOTOR DIVISION 


Never ask a Riviera owner about his car 


W’c'il l)f tlic Iasi to (lisfourage conversation about the new Huick Ri\iera. In fact, if you’re in tlie company 
of a Riviera owner, it’s inevitable. Be prepared for language like “instant response” ami “sure tracking.” 
Nod knowingly when four-barrel carburetors and an itulividually tuned suspension system arc cited. Be 
impressed with the remarkably low center of gravitv. But be wary when the talk comes round to the 
intatigiblc pleasures of driving this new international classic. Your own inmle of transport is bound to come 
out second best. If vou suddenly discover what a gmul listener you’ve become, carry the conversation further 
with your Buick tlealer. He'll be glad to sum it all up with a pleasingly specific price. 


AUVENTCRE IS A CAR CALl.tU) RIVIERA" 


- AND it’s a BC’ICK 



16 EAST 34 STREET, NEW VORK. N.Y. 


Win a trip to Europe 


Pick up your "Destination Europe" contest entry form at any 
store featuring the h.i.s* label. Nothing to buy! Easy to win! 
h.i.s offers you your choice of seven different trips this summer 
to your favorite European city by luxurious jet, 

Meanwhile sling on a pair of h.i.s Trimsters... the arrow-narrow 
slacks that make a man a lot more-so. No ifs ands or belts. Trim- 
sters hugthe hips, carry no cuffs, flaunt slanted slit pockets for 
easy entry. Tailored to taper down to the narrowest bottoms 
ever, in Sharkskins, Denims, ReverseTwists, Iridescents. Zipper 
by Talon. They’re only $4.98 to $6.98 depending on the fabric. 




THE WORST GAMBLE ...„<hiUi-<l 


to placiite the Go\crnincnt. Itistcail of 
a Derby winner. Mrs. Blacklock woiinil 
up with barely enough money for a new 
automobile — and she is still stuck with 
her job. 

All told, the tobacco company has 
now given away 12 horses, all well bred, 
all bought for respectable sums at the 
annual sale of blue-blooded yearlings at 
Saratoga, hour of them never got to the 
post. Of the eight that did. only one 
made a sizable amount of money. This 
was Aurccolt. the 1956 prize, which 
earned S60.t>()() in four seasons of racing. 
In keeping with the heads-you-w in-lails- 
l-lose nature of racehorse ownership. 
.Aurecoll's winner, an .Arkansas profes- 
sor. sold it for a mere S5,()0() three days 
before it started and won its first race. 

Saddest of all. perhaps, is what the 
contest has done to Ted W oi ner. w ho is 
its public-relations director and the man 
who goes to Saratoga each summer to 
help choose and buy the contest colts. 
Worner. who is of course ineligible to 
enter the contest, began to grow increas- 
ingly nervous at the Saratoga sales as 
the yejirs went on. In 1959 he found him- 
self drawn toward the fall yearling sales 
at Kecncland, where he had no business 
being at all. He wound up paying S2.70() 
for a lilly of his own. Now. two more 
yearlings later, he is SI7.000 in the hole 
as a horse owner. 

What this proves, of course, is that the 
hope which springs eternal in the horse- 
player's breast is stronger than all logic, 
and that the desire to own a racehorse 
is something that cannot be helped and 
probably cannot be cured, \k hen I re- 
cently talked to Dr. .Anderson, whose 
Title Talk dropped stone cold dead, his 
coffee table was covered with copies of 
Thv lilootl-Htyisc iWMS The Thoivuf’hhral 
Record, the trade magazines of the breed- 
ing industry, and he was pulling away 
at his pipe as hard as he could to ac- 
quire more wrappers for the contest. The 
Dornsenlered theconteslagain thisycar. 
and so. incredibly, did the Blacklocks. 
E-'ven Dr. Stonchill. the man who sued 
the tobacco company, told me that he 
would havccntcred the contest thisycar. 
except that he figures his name on an 
entry would have sent it right to the 
wastebasket. 

If you want to know the full truth. I 
myself began smoking a pipe last month. 
We horseplayers may not be the most 
sensible people in the world, but we're 
all heart. end 
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"Who could ask for anything more convenient than 
an automatic record changer?" 

'YOU SHOULD.” 



The new Revere Stereo Cartridge System changes tapes automatically . . . tind 
gives you full, rich, unmatched fidelity of music-on-tape ' Makes recordings, too! 
Simply stack the cartridges and touch a button — this amazing instrument threads, 
plays, changes tapes automatically. Up to 15 hours of unattended stereo music. 
Choose from a wide variety of pre-recorded tapes, or record your own music 

from any sound source^ See for yono RevBrG-QlallEnSak DiViSIOn 30? 
sell ... at your nearest Revere dealers. st mul. Minnesota vim 



Mr. Consistency does. And when you need two itiji 
drives as on par o’s... that’s where your Super MaxHi 
' comes in. No other ball gives you more yards per 

shot. Continuing test.s prove it. Then go for your bird . . . your Super 
Maxfii holds your line from anywhere on the green. And its {flcam- 
inji white finisli comes shining through 

round after round. Super Maxfii ^ 

...at your professional’s shop. * — ^ 


-a/rf, Dunlop Cnlf Aiiiis 


Dunlap. . . kiiaicn 'rtiiind the uurld far qnoUIji in xpartinq f/aads and tirex 



BASEBALL 

1964 


I here was a time, little more than a year ago. when 
baseball's most dynamic symbol was the figure of a Mickey 
Mantle or a Stan Musial or a Willie Mays with a bat in 
his hands. But in the 1963 season the picture changed. To- 
day the symbol is Sandy Koufax of the Dodgers {see cover), 
striking out 306 batters, pitching a no-hittcr, winning 25 
games. The pitchers dominated baseball last year and the 
success of Koufax’ own team in winning the National League 
pennant and the World Series was in itself a season-long 
triumph for pitching. By the end of the year Connie Mack's 
old theory that “pitching is 75?('. of baseball'’ seemed to 
need an upward revision. 

Even the statistics assumed a quality of unreality. The 
number of base hits decreased by 1,478 and runs by 1,681. 
As bases on balls dropped off 1,345, strikeouts rose by 
1,206, and the list of 20-game winners climbed to 10, the 
highest in a dozen years. Seventeen percent of all games — 
275 games during the season — ended in shutouts. And only 
15 hitters averaged .300, compared to 23 in 1962. Tommy 
Davis of the Los Angeles Dodgers won the National League 


CAN THE PITCHERS 
STAY ON TCP? 

BY WILLIAM LEGGETT 


batting championship with the second lowest average 
(.326) since 1919, while Carl Yastrzemski of the Boston 
Red Sox won the American League title with the fourth 
lowest average (.321) since 1901. 

Many explanations arc advanced for this pitching phe- 
nomenon. Some experts, like former owner, showman and 
now Full-time critic Bill "Veeck, believe that the pitching 
looked so very, very good merely because the hitting was 
so very, very bad. “The hilters,’’saysVeeck, “tried to knock 
everything out of the park instead of just meeting the ball.” 
That delightful wandering minstrel. Satchel Paige, natural- 
ly has his own surrealistic explanation. He maintains that 
the pitching was not so much better in 1963 than it had 
been in previous years but that “today's hitters are not like 
the hitters we used to have. They are all tired and they get 
tired because they eat stuff out of hothouses and cans and 
freezers instead of right out of the ground." 

Old Satch may be kidding — presumably pitchers use can 
openers, too — but three of the National League’s more 
thoughtful citizens arc deadly serious when they discuss the 
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subject. Dick Groat of the Cardinals and Henry Aaron of 
the Braves -both former batting champions — agree with 
Manager Walt Alston of the Dodgers that pitching today 
is so good that it will continue to dominate the game for 
years. “Every time you look up.” says Groat, “there is an- 
other strong young kid out on the mound throwing that 
ball exactly where he wants it and not where you want it.” 

Alston says, “During the last few seasons kids have been 
coming out of nowhere; kids that nobody ever heard of be- 
fore. They are all fast, smart and can control not only a 
fast ball and curve, as pitchers did in the past, but many 
of them can handle the fast ball, curve, change, screwball 
and slider with some degree of proficiency. They study hard 
and learn quick, and most of them have a tremendous de- 
sire to make it to the top.” 

Aaron, the most devastating hitler in baseball, sighs when 
he says. “! just don't see how any hitter can possibly hit 
for an average as high as .350 anymore. When I first broke 
in 1 1 years ago it was virtually certain that one or two 
guys would hit .350 or .360. Those days are gone. Today's 


pitchers are better than any I've seen since I came to the 
big leagues. Every team has at least three top starters, and 
some have four. A manager can reach down into the bull- 
pen and throw a relief pitcher at you who is just as tough, 
if not tougher, than the starter. In 1963 the so-called bad 
teams like Houston [ninth in the lO-tcam National League] 
had excellent pitching staffs, and they make it too tough 
for a hitter to hit for average.” 

The evidence to support Aaron's contention about the 
“so-called bad teams” is a comparison of the earned run 
averages of the last four teams in each league in 1953 and 
the last four in 1963: 


NL 1953 

NL 1963 

AL 1953 

AL 1963 

4.25 

3. OX 

3.66 

3.97 

4.64 

3.10 

5.25 

3.92 

4.79 

3.44 

4.67 

3.52 

5.22 

4.12 

4.47 

4.42 


In all but one case, today's pitchers on the weaker teams 
are far superior to those of a decade ago. 

vimtinuftl 
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THE PITCHERS ."tuomrii 


A specific reason oflcn cited for the iinprovcinenl in 
pitching is that somehow, through evolution. nbol1;oin or 
dedication to Canadian air force exercise pamphlets, pitch- 
ers have grown bigger and stronger than cvervonc cKc in 
baseball. Actually, the hitters have grown bigger and 
stronger too. and the sole ulnious reason why big-league 
games resembled Little League games last year was the sud- 
den appearance of a new strike /one that gave pitchers a 
marked psychological advantage. 

When the Rules Commillec raised the target fora strike 
in 1963 from the old "knees to armpit level” to tltc new 
"knees to top of shoulder lever' the hitters Ivccame dis- 
turbed souls. I he old strike /one had been riveted into 
every batter's consciousness to the point where his responses 
were almost automatic. Confronted with a "higher" strike, 
he began to worry, to secoml-guess himself, to reach for 
had pitches. "I.ast year you vvouldn’t dare take a pitch 
close to your shoulders when you had two strikes on you." 
s;vy«; Curl Flood, the .302 hitter of the Cardinals. The result 
was that many hitters went after a waste pitch in two-strike 
situations. If they didn't hit the high pilch right, they 
popi'ied up. More often they struck out altogether. 

Ciene Mauch, manager of the Phillies and a man who 
swiftly reacts to the trends of baseball, may have the best 
explanation for what actually happened to batters faced 
with the new strike-zone ruling. "At the beginning of the 
year. " Mauch says, "the hitters were confused. Players 
try like the devil to gel off good at the start of a season 
and wilt settle themselves into a groove based on that first 
half. Some just never overcome a bad first half, and that 
bad mental block right at the beginning was a horrible 
thing for most of them." 

Warren Spahn of the Milwaukee Braves, ordinarily a 
slow starter, won four games in April last year. He believes 
that the new strike zone enabled pitchers to control hitlers 
belter than at any lime since he entered baseball almost a 
duarter of a century ago. "The new zone hcI|X'd limit the 
cH'iciency of those thin-handled whip bats that the hitlers 
have been using and it also cut down the efTecl of the lively 
hall," he says. "Those 1963 figures on shutouts and low -run 
games were no accident, The pitching cycle has taken over." 

One of the men who put the pitching cycle in motion, if 
there really is one. is Paul Richards, the general manager of 
the Houston Colt .45s. Richards started building his .45s 
three years ago. and he built them almost completely 
around pitching. I !e look some of the rejects otfered in the 
expansion draft and added the useful slip pilch to their de- 
liveries. He and Pitching Coach Cot Deal also changed 
their styles of throwing, They used the big park in Houston 
and their pitching to establish much better marks than the 
olhei new team, the New York Mets. 

Says Richards. "There arc some advantages now avail- 
able to pitchers that even they can't attribute to their own 
skills. People tend to overlook the improvement of playing 
fields as a boon to pitchers. Infields arc much better now 
than in the 1930s. They're manicured, trimmed and pam- 
ivcred. Inficldcrs gel the good hops now. while in the ■30s, 
in most parks, a ground ball was like a hand grenade. 

"The instruction all over baseball has developed and im- 
proved by 99' , in the last 20 years, and the pitchers are 
getting a lot of it. 1 or one thing, pitchers are easier to leach 



MILWAUKEE'S aanON SEES NQ HOPE FOR 350 HITTERS 


than hitlers. If you walk into the National League lomor- 
row as a pilcher. say. you already have a style. Against most 
hitters your style is going to stay the same. Hut as a hitter 
you face 90 pitchers, and you have to learn the best pitch 
that each one has and vvliat he will use in a clutch." 

( The general excellence of pitching troubled some others 
in baseball besides the hitters. According to many conces- 
sionaires. close games have an adverse effect on the sale of 
peanuts, hot dogs and beer. Houston's Buddy Martin says, 
"In a close game sales drop to nothing everybody stays 
in liisscat." Bu//ic Ravasi. general maiiagerof the I3odgcrs. 
does not agree. "Whenever you have a tight game going." 
he savs. "people seem more nervous and. although I can’t 
prove It. they seem to be eating more.") 

•\s with the sale of hot dogs, there arc opposing views 
on ht>w long pilcliers will enjoy their edge, or even if it will 
last through the current season. Richards himself says, 
"I he hitting will catch up. It's a law of nature. The pitchers 
gel ahead and then they become relaxed and careless and 
the hitters move up." 

\ ice-I’rcsidcnt Stan Musial of the C'ard.nals insists. "The 
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cycles come and the cycles go. There is no doubt that the 
pitchers seem to be on top right now. Remember, in the 
years following World War II, all sports were in an offen- 
sive stage. Sluggers like Ralph Kiner, Gil Hodges. Henry 
Aaron. Duke Snider, Willie Mays. Mickey Mantle and Roy 
C'ampanella came along, and the idea of the game was to 
go for the long ball and the big inning. Today the newer 
parks going up are a disadvantage to all hitters. It used to 
be that left-handed hitters had a distinct advantage, but to- 
day's stadiums arc virtually symmetrical and thus baseball 
seems to be going back to defense, speed and pitching.” 

As Musial spoke he picked up a bat. "*1 have to think.” 
he continued, “that this is still the greatest equalizer of all 
and that this, properly used, can change more cycles than 
anything else.*’ 

Coach Pete Reiser of the Dodgers, one of the most ex- 
citing hitters of his day, agrees with Musial. “Very few hit- 
ters today." he says, “take advantage of what they have. 
Too many of them stand up to the plate and think, ’1 want 
a ball I can hit real good.' rather than sticking their bats 
out and eating some of those lollipops that are thrown up 


at them. Takea kid like Frank Howard. He has tremendous 
potential but at times he seems afraid to take a pitch. So 
they throw bad pitches to him and he swings and misses or 
pops up. Now if he would take some of those bad pitches 
he would be walked, and there aren't any pitchers around 
who like to give up walks. Eventually they would become 
afraid of walking Howard and would have to u.se strikes to 
get him. A guy that big can hit any ball in the strike zone. 
The pitching cycle today is helped a great deal by the hit- 
ter's idea of going for the long ball. 'Going for downtown,' 
they cal! it. That feeling of going for downtown now seems 
universal. I even saw those little guys in Japan down at the 
ends of their bats. They won't choke up on them. Down- 
town. everybody wants to go for downtown, but 1 think 
that the trend is about to stop." 

Actually, there api>eared to be a shift in that trend toward 
the end of last season. Says Gene Mauch. “I thought 1 saw 
quite a few hitters hitting the ball better — much better— 
during the last half of the season. They probably adapted 
to that strike zone a little, and with the mental barrier gone 
at the beginning of this year it should help them. Oh. the 
pitching will still be good, don't doubt that. But the hitting 
may come back.” 

Mauch's observations arc supported by a comparison 
of hrst and second half of the season batting averages: 

NL TEAM FIRST HALF SECOND HALF 


GIANTS 

.244 

.273 

METS 

.206 

.232 

BRAVES 

.235 

.253 

PHILS 

.245 

.258 

COLT .45s 

.214 

.226 

REDS 

.241 

.251 

IMRATES 

.246 

.254 

DODGERS 

.249 

.253 

CUBS 

.241 

.235 

CARDINALS 

.278 

.264 


AL TEAM FIRST HALF SECOND HALF 


TIGERS 

.241 

.263 

A's 

.238 

.255 

SENATORS 

.219 

.235 

TWINS 

.248 

.261 

WHITE SOX 

.247 

.254 

ANGELS 

.248 

.252 

INDIANS 

.240 

.238 

YANKEES 

.254 

.249 

ORIOLES 

.251 

.237 

RED SOX 

.260 

.244 


On 14 teams, averages increased, some by as much as 20 
points. In spring training this year the hitters continued 
their offensive. Few of them were complaining about the 
strike zone anymore. The mighty Koufax was roughed up 
in two games; so were Whitcy Ford and Ernie Broglio. Ev- 
erything considered, it appears that Stan Musial's equalizer 
is already at work. The symbol of the game is stilt Sandy 
Koufax — but, like all pitchers, he may find that baseball 
coming back at him a little more often this year. 

TURN PAGE POP BASEBALL'S MOST DRAMATIC MOMENT 
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BASEBALL 196A amnnurd 


WHEN IT’S 

THE BASES ARE LOADED. TWO MEN ARE OUTANDTHE COUNTONTHE 
BATTER IS FULL-THREE BALLS AND TWO STRIKES. TO ARTIST BERNIE 
FUCHS. THIS IS BASEBALL'S MOST DRAMATIC MOMENT. AND HE 
RECORDS HIS IMPRESSIONS OF IT. OBSERVED IN SEVERAL GAMES. ON 
THE FOLLOWING PAGES. AS AN OUTFIELDER CROUCHES IN READINESS 
IRIGHT3. THE MOMENT IS TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED. WHEN OUT 
FROM THE DUGOUT HUSTLES THE MANAGER (NEXT PAGE) FOR A BRIEF. 
WORRIED WORD WITH HIS PITCHER AND CATCHER. AFTER HE LEAVES. 
THE PITCHER FINGERS THE RESIN BAG. TUGS AT HIS CAP AND LOOKS 
TO THE CATCHER FOR THE SIGN. THIS IS HABIT; THE PITCH — CURVE. 
SLIDER OR FAST BALL— HAS BEEN SETTLED WITH THE MANAGER. THE 
PITCHER STRETCHES. AND THE MOMENT MOVES TOWARD DECISION. 





rn • 









THE ARTIST'S MONTAGE CON- 
TINUES (LEFT) AS ONE BATTER 
AWAITS THE PITCH, A MOMENT 
LATER. WITH ALL THREE RUN- 
NERS MOVING. ANOTHER BAT- 
TER IN THE SAME SITUATION 
SWINGS ANO DRIVES THE BALL 
DEEP. THE OUTFIELDER RACES 
TO THE BARRIER (NEXT PAGE! 
AND LEAPS. THE FINAL ACT 
—A HOME RUN DR THE LAST 
OUT— IS AN INSTANT AWAY. 








SCOUTING REPORTS 


THE BRAVES LDQK BETTER, THE 
ATHLETICS LOOK MUCH \A/QRSE. 
THE WHITE SOX HAVE THE SAME 
OLD PROBLEM WITH HITTING, 
THESE AND ALL OTHER TEAMS 
IN THE MAJORS ARE COVERED 
ON THE FOLLOWING 39 PAGES 


SCOUTING REPORTS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


LOS ANGELES 

DODGERS 


Goals in 1962. world champions in 1963— iu)\s many believe 
the Dodgers, w iih Sandy Koufax. border on ihe unbeatable. 
HITTING I-acking power (7th in HRs) and runs (6th). 
the Dodgers’ attack once again will consist of short hits 
and fancy base running. Led by speedsters Maury Wills 
(40 stolen bases). Willie Davis (25), Jim Gilhani (19), Tom- 
my Davis and John Roseboro. the team stole more bases 
than any other major league club for the second straight 
year. What power the Dodger-, do have will come from the 
bats of Tommy Davis and Frank Howard. Davis (.326, 88 
RBls) ha.s a chance to become the first since Ty Cobb to 
lead both leagues in hitting threeconsccutivcscasons. How- 
ard (.2731, who missed most of spring training when he 
sat home tr)‘ing to decide whether to play baseball or not, 
hit 28 home runs in 1963. but his RBls dropped frt>m 119 
to 64. Willie Davis (.245) chased far too many bad pitches 
most of last season, but his September form (.31 3) iitdicates 
he may be cured. Wills (.302). w ith his speed, makes an ideal 
lead-off man. and Gilliam (.282), who strikes out fewer 
times than anyone else in the league, w ill hat, as usual, be- 
hind him. Ron Fairly batted .271 but did his best hitting 
with men on base (.341). 

PITCHING The Dodger pitching staff must be good, 
since it gets so few runs to work with and is supported de- 
fensively by the fastest thumbs in the West. Sandy Koufax 
is the best pitcher in the major leagues, and even his record 
of 25 5, with 20 complete games, dix*s not register his true 
worth. Against St. Louis. San Francisco and Philadelphia — 
the three top contenders— he was 1 1 1, In 311 innings he 
gave up only one sacrifice fly. Koufax has nwstered the new 
high strike zone and the most frustrating feeling for any 
hitler i-s to watch Koufax gel two strikes and then pinpoint 
his fast bull at shoulder level. That fast ball rises, but the 
hitter cannot afford to lake the pitch. When he swings he 
either pops up or strikes out. Koufax struck out a league 
record 306 hitters last season, many of them w iih that ris- 
ing fast ball. Right-hander Don Drysda!c(l9 17) has start- 
ed 83 games in the last two years, and his record last season 
w'ould have been much better if he had received some hit- 
ting support. At 31. Johnny Podres is the oldest Dodger 
pitcher, and he is still toughest in the big games, Koufax. 
Drysdale. Podres— all experienced, all excellent. Then there 
is Ronald Peter Perranoski, ’’the thing that comes in from 
left field.” Over the last two seasons Ron Perranoski has 

RON PERRANOSKI. RELIEVING HERE AGAINST THE YAN- 
KEES. ENJOYS PITCHING "WITH A COUPLE OF GUYS ON." 
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played a viial pari in 62 Dodger victories: in 1963, when he 
was 16-3, he had ihc best winning percentage in the majors. 
Perranoski is one of the most confident relief pitchers in 
baseball. When he is called in during a roitd game, with the 
winning run on the bases, he actually thrives on the total 
responsibility . " 1 1 has to be you.” he says. * 'You have to slop 
them, because if you don't there is no retaliation for your 
team.” Last season on the road he was 1 1-1 with 11 s;ives. 
Perranoski is 27, handsome, left-handed and was once a 
roommate of Boston's Dick Radatz at Michigan Slate. 
When the Dodgers were stumbling around last July. losing 
live of six games. Perranoski found himself on the mound 
against the Mets. The score was 5-3. Dodgers, but two run- 
ners were on. Perranoski got two quick strikes on Joe 
Hicks. He took the glove ofThis right hand, turned his back 
on Hicks, looked out at center field and began to rub up 
the baseball. Perranoski noticed that Tim Harkness. a 
former Dodger, was jumping around at second base, trying 
to shake his composure. Perranoski watched Harkness 
wave his arms and listened to his chirping. ‘‘Hey, Tim!" he 
called, and. to Harkness' surprise. Perranoski stuck his 
tongue out. Then he turned around and struck out Hicks 
with a sweeping curve. "Very often,” he says, "people will 
talk about tiredness in pitchers, about mental tiredness. 
There should be no mental tiredness if your arm is awake." 
The Dodgers and those w ho play against him call him "Ron 
Nonchalaniski” because he seems so cool both in his stage 
walk from the bullpen and in the case with which he strolls 
around the mound when the situation is tight. "I seem to 
like it belter w ith a couple of guys on," he says. The next 
time you see the Dodgers play, however, take a look into 
the bullpen when the pot is just beginning to come to a 
boil. Before he is told to begin throwing. Perranoski will be 
slamming a baseball into his glove as fast as he can, Me 
knows that soon he will be needed and he loves the very 
idea. Behind Perranoski in the bullpen arc Bob Miller 
(10-8). who can also start In spots. Miller had an KRA of 
1.62 in relief, and in both starts and relief gave up home 
runs at the rate of only one every 26.7 innings. Manager 
Walter Alston’s fourth starter may be a left-hander, cither 
Pete Richert (5-3) or Nick Willhiie (2-3). Joe Moeller, a 
fast-balling righiy, is also a possibility. Finally, there arc 
Phil Ortega. Larry Sherry. Dick Calmus and first-year man 
PaulSpcckenbach, who will probably get little work. 

FIELDING This is where the trouble is. and it is major. 
In addition to making enough errors to finish sixth in field- 
ing. the Dodgers had terrible problems with relays and cut- 
off plays. The rest of the league probably will run more on 
the Dodgers this lime. Fairly at first base and Reserve In- 
fielder Dick Tracewski arc excellent defensively, but CJilliam 
at second. Willsat short. Willie Davis incenter. Tommy Dav is 
in left and Roseboro behind the plate arc only adequate. 
Howard in right is not even that. Of the two third-base 
candidates, rookie John Werhas has the edge in the field 
over Ken McMullin. 

OUTLOOK Once more pitching must pull the Dodgers 
along, and strange things often happen to pitchers. There 
arc six teams with a good shot at the National League 
pennant this year and the Dodgers arc just one of them. 


ST. LOUIS 

CARDINALS 


Following a fine start and a bad July the Cardinals won 19 
of 20 games in late August and September to finish in 
second place and become the talk of the baseball world. 
HITTING There were five hitters in the majors last year 
with 200 or more hits, and the Cards had three of them— 
Dick Groat (.319). Bill White (.304) and Curt Flood (.302). 
White and Flood should hit well again, and only a sudden 
attack of age (33) could stop Groat. White and Ken Boyer 
(.285) alone accounted for 220 RBIs and 51 home runs. 
Charley James is an excellent line-drive hitter who seems 
to have added the long ball. Rookie Johnny Lewis has 
power too. although he is not strong against lefties. Mike 
Shannon is one of the most highly thoughl-of players in 
the Cardinal organization, and in brief appearances last sea- 
son. many of them under pressure, he hit .308. Carl War- 
wick. picked up from the Colts, hits with some home run 
power (17 in 1962) but does not hit as an outfielder should 
(.256 in two and one half seasons), The speed of Flood. 
White and Julian Javier perks up an already tough attack. 

PITCHING Manager Johnny Keane believes that he can 
use old Met Roger Craig and old Brave Lou Burdette (com- 
bined record. 14-35) most effectively by having them ready 
to go into a losing game before it gets away. Both can go 
long, and this experiment will be interesting because Card 
hitting can usually get the team back into almost any game. 
Right-handers Bob Gibson (l8-9)and Ernie Brog)io(l$-8) 
arc both fast, and Gibson's ERA of 3.39 does not reflect 
his talent. He was considered in the same class as Don Drys- 
dalc at the end of last year. I.cftics Ray Sadccki (10-10) 
and Curt Simmons (15-9) will be the other two starters. 
Sadccki now appears much more mature than he was two 
seasons ago when he was sent to the minors because of 
"sloppy pitching." Ray Washburn, who got off to a 5 0 
start last spring and then hurt his shoulder, seems to be in 
shape. If so. he will be a regular starter and could make 
this pitching staff the equal of any. Dave Bakcnhasicr, 19, 
who chews tobacco with the skill of Nellie Fox, will count 
against the roster and possibly get some mop-up jobs. Har- 
ry Fanok, Bobby Shantzand Ron Taylor arc good relievers, 
and if Keane’s early experiments prove unnecessary. Bur- 
dette and Craig could also be effective in short relief. 

FIELDING The Cardinals have the best infield in the 
league. White has the range, arm and know-how at first. 
Javier, the flashy second baseman who played 161 games, 
tired a bit at the end of last season and skipped w inter ball 
m the Dominican Republic tt> conserve his strength. Short- 
stop Groat may not be as quick as some but he plays the 
hitters better than anyone else. Third Baseman Boyer has 
quick reflexes and a powerful, accurate arm. Dal Maxvill 
can fill in well defensively at second, short or third but he 
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is not much of a hitter. The big development for the Car- 
dinals in 1963, however, was Tim McCarver, the 22-year- 
old catcher. •‘When McCarver was put into the lineup." 
sitys Broglio. "it was a big thing, a big question. 1 want 
my catcher to call my game for me. He has to take charge. 

I concentrate so much that he absolutely must call my 
game for me. That was the question — could a youngster 
come into the major leagues and do that for a team in con- 
tention?" McCarver got the regular catching job when the 
Cards traded away Gene Oliver for Lou Burdette. He 
took charge as few young catchers ever have — and hit .2B9 
as well. "I knew when I took over." says McCarver, "that it 
was a great opportunity, and 1 realized, loo, that everyone 
was saying I was so young that it would be a problem. No 
one in the world realized just how young I was any better 
than I did. but in the big leagues age shouldn't make any 
difference. The big leagues do not care if you arc 15 or 65 
as long as you can do the job. That is the beautiful thing 
about baseball, and if a young fellow says to himself. ‘Well. 
1 didn’t make it this time but I'm young and another year 
in the minors won't be loo long,' then he is wrong. I knew 
when I got in there that 1 couldn't let the pitchers run all 
over me. You have to earn their respect, treat each and 
every one of them like he was your own flesh and blood. 
>'ou have to be stern with them yet go along with them. 
You should only go out to the mound to talk to them when 
it is needed. >'ou can't keep running out there and make a 
useless thing out of it. With some pitchers you know right 
away that a walk w ilt shake them up and your job is not to 
let them get bothered, so you go out. V\ hen we were in the 
pennant drive last year and Tin- Siur-Spuiif’lvii fiuiim-r was 
playing before the game, I could feel piy knees tremble and 
my wrists shake. I kept saying. Don't let anyone sec it. 
Tim; don't let on to the pitcher that you’ve got the shakes.' 
But every athlete has to have some tenseness in him to be 
good. I'd look at Stan Musial when he went up to hit and as 
great as he was and for as long as he had been around, he 
still had some tenseness in him. Carl Sawatski (the second- 
line catcher in 1963] kept talking to me and helping me on 
and off the field last season. He told me there was nothing 
to worry about, that I was doing a good job. and we went 
over the hitlers and our pitchers together. The hard thing 
for a catcher is to be firm as a tiger and easy as a lamb at 
the same time." McCarver was both tiger and lamb, won 
the respect of the entire Card pitching staff and of opposing 
stalTs, too. He learned to hit left-handed pitching hy using a 
simple theory: "Make believe that every left-hander out 
there is a righty." With Stan Musial retired, the Cards must 
find a man to take his place in left field, and with George 
.Miman traded to the Mots they also have to find a right 
fielder, f lood. the graceful center licklcr, is excellent. He w ill 
probably find James Hanking him in right, but goodness 
knows who m left. Shannon. 1 evvis. Warwick and Doug 
Clemens will all be given a chance there If the Cards cannot 
trade. 

OUTLOOK Excellent fielding, strong hitting, better than 
average pitching give the Cards a good chance to win. 

THOUGH YOUNG AND SHAKING SCAPED, TIM McCARVER 
MADE THE CARDINAL PITCHERS RESPECT HIM LAST YEAR. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

GIANTS 


The 1 962 pennanl winners, third in 1963, have made changes 
they think will put them back on the road to victory. 
HITTING The Giants have three hitters who can make 
a pitcher’s teeth rattle. Willie Mays batted .314, hit 38 
honters, drove in 103 runs. Willie McCovey had a .280 
hatting average, 102 RBIs and tied for the home run title 
with 44. Orlando Cepeda hit .316 with 34 homers and 97 
RBIs. These three helped the Giants lead the league in 
homers with 197, 58 more than runner-up Milwaukee. For 
added destruction, the Giants have two home run hitting 
catchers, Tom Haller (14 in 1963) and veteran Del Crandall 
(170 lifetime). Yes. the Giants have power. What they 
lacked last season were singles. Just plain old singles to 
start rallies and keep rallies alive. Harvey Kuenn (.290), 
who needs 88 hits to reach the 2,000 mark, was a dangerous 
hitter last year. But slumps by three of the team’s most 
consistent singles hitlers— Chuck Hiller (down 53 points 
from 1962 to .223), Jim IJavenport (olT 45 points to .252) 
and Jose Pagan (a loss of 25 points to .234)— hurt badly. 
A productive farm system may remedy this. Ready to step 
into the lineup arc rookies Jim Hart and Jesus Alou. Hart 
had a four-year minor league batting average of .339, and 
he hit with power. The only question is whether his hitting 
will be hampered by the jarring effects of his brief stay 
with the Giants last year, when he suffered a broken shoul* 
dcr blade and later a concussion from being hit by pitched 
balls. Alou. who is more of a crisp line-drive hitter, had 
a .338 average for live minor league seasons. All three 
members of F.l Paso’s hard-hitting outfield — Dick Dietz 
(.354. 35 HRs, 101 RBIs). Arlo Engel (.320, 41 HRs. 126 
RBIs) and Jose Cardenal (.312, 36 HRs, 95 RBIs) — will 
be on call. Cardenal is a bolt of lightning on the bases, 
and speed is a comnuxlity the Giants are short on. Their 
base-stealing percentage was next to the worst in the majors. 

PITCHING ’’.Anytime you have good pitching you can 
play ball." sttys Manager Alvin Dark, “and now that wc 
have Shaw and Hendley. we're going to be tough. (Pitchers 
Boh Shaw and Bob Hendley and Catcher Crandall cantc to 
the (iiants in a trade with the Braves for Outfielder Felipe 
Alou and Catcher Ed Bailey last fall.) Shaw is a great com- 
petitor. Last year one of our players hit a line drive off his 
shoulder. The ball bounced over to Mathews at third and 
he threw to first. The Milwaukee trainer comes running out. 
but Shaw waves him off and goes right back to pitching 
without even taking a warmup. He likes to pitch." Shaw 
also likes to talk about pitching. "When I went to the White 
Sox 1 learned to pitch," he begins. "They taught me the 
fundamentals: how to break my hands, how to get my el- 
bow up. not to arch my back. There was so much 1 had 
never even heard of. Most pitchers resist this type of teach- 
ing. They’ve done well their own way and have no reason 


to feel they should change. 1 waswilling to listen. I guess it's 
because I’m different. It’s amazing how few people know 
w hat pitching is all about. Fantastic. I don’t want to sound 
like a wise guy ora know-it-all. I haven’t won 20 games. I'm 
no Koufax. I have limited ability, but by using the proper 
mechanics. Bob Shaw gets the most out of what he has. I 
was third in FRA in 1959. Two years ago I was second to 
Koufax." For one fleeting day, though. Bob Shaw was bet- 
ter than Sandy Koufax. That was in October of 1959 when 
Shaw won the fifth game of the World Series for the White 
Sox by outdueling Koufax I 0. "rve been traded a few 
times and some people think this is detrimental, but it has 
allowed me to try out different pitching theories." Shaw 
points out. "I’m one of the few guys who has pitched on the 
s;imc teams with both Warren Spahn and Early Wynn. 
From Wynn I learned to break the ball down, never parallel 
to the bat. 1 used to hang around Spahn and Wynn all I 
could and ask questions, questions, questions." Shaw was 
primarily a relief pitcher last year. H idden behind his 7- 1 1 
record is a 2.66 F.RA. "Shaw can relieve and start." says 
Dark. "With him around, you can do a lot of things with 
your staff." Now' Left-hander Billy O'Dell (14-10, 3.16) 
will be able to take that extra rest he seems to need be- 
tween starts. Hendley (9 -9. 3.94). a stylish curve-ball spe- 
cialist, is another left-hander and should give the staff bet- 
ter balance. Right-handed starters are Juan Marichal, Jack 
Sanford and Bob Bolin. Marichal (25 8, 2.41 ), who used to 
be a pretty mean banana picker in the Dominican Republic, 
is now simply the finest right-hander in either league. With 
his weight down lo 181 — the lowest of his career — Sanford 
(16-13. 3.52) may regain his form of 1962. when he won 
24 games. When not busy reading horror comic books, Jim 
Duffalo (4 2, 2.88) and Don Larsen (7-7. 3.05) will pitch 
in relief. Joining tltem in the bull|>en will Ih: Ken MucKcn/ie, 
Gaylord Perry and Frank Linzy. Shoddy pitching (the team 
was eighth in FRA)nullified San Francisco’s pennant drive 
in 1963. bill ihc current staff is considerably sirongcr. 

FIELDING The Giants must cui down on their errors 
(7ih in the N 1. ) and increase their double plays (9th ). Un- 
fortunately for the Giants, the bushy infield grass at Can- 
dlestick Park slows down grounders but docs not stop them. 
If Davenport, who has shifted from third to second (replac- 
ing Hiller) and Shortstop Pagan can click on the double play 
and if Hart cun handle ihird base, the Giants will not give 
up 95 unearned runs as they did u year ago. Only time and 
siatistics will tell if Cepeda. whose 21 errors were by far the 
most of any first baseman in the NL, benefited from an 
accelerated spring campaign to improve his fielding. Dark 
can rest easy w ith Mays in center field, but Left Fielder Mc- 
Covey, whose I4errors led all outfielders in the majors, will 
give him nightmares. Jesus Alou. who will be in right field, 
has good speed, a howitzer of an arm and a record of having 
led the Pacific Coast League in errors with 14 last season. 
Crandall is the best mechanical catcher anywhere and Tom 
Haller is not far behind. 

OUTLOOK The Giants, as usual, have plenty of power 
and their pitching appears sounder than last year. If they 
tighten their defense — especially around second base — the 
odds arc good that they can regain that lost pennant. 

CONTINUCO 
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. . . treasured by those who treasure each other. 



True artistry is expressed in the brilliant 
fashion styling of every Keepsake diamond 
engagement ring. Each setting is a master- 
piece of design, reflecting the full brilliance 
and beauty of the center diamond ... a 
perfect gem of flawless clarity, fine color 
and meticulous modern cut. 


The name. Keepsake, in the ring and on 
the tag is your assurance of fine quality 
and lasting satisfaction. Your very per- 
sonal Keepsake diamond ring is awaiting 
your selection at your Keepsake Jeweler’s 
store. Find him in the yellow pages. Prices 
from $100 to $2500. Rings enlarged to show 
beauty of detail ®Trade-mark registered. 


T- C <— > s lcc-> • 
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OLDSUOBILE DIVISION ■ aENSKAL MOTORS COni>, 



Oestination- New york World's fair 
Iransportation^ Worlds newest Station Wagon! 


[-fave it to Olds to put extra fun in fair-going! 

Leave it to Vista-Cruiser to prove the point! Here’s 
a wagon that’s brand new from Vista-Roof above 
to vanishing road below! Up front, it's all action with 
up to 290 horses! Down under, it’s all ride with a 
10-foot wheelbase and four coil springs! Inaide, it’s all 
space . . . over 100 cubic feet in l)oth two- and 
three-seat models (third seat faces forward, too!). 
And in (he rear? Just miles and miles of highway 
you’ve left behind I Look to Olds for all that’s new 
. . . drive the new Oldsmobile Vista-Cruiser . . . soon! 
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PHILADELPHIA 

PHILLIES 


Dead last in 196!, seventh in 1962 and fourth last year, the 
Phils have become the National League team on the move, 
HITTING The big question about Philadelphia's hit- 
ting is how much it will miss Don Dcmcter (51 home runs 
and 190 RBls the past two seasons), traded away to the De- 
troit Tigers. In 1963 the Phils were third in the league in bat- 
ting. slugging average and total bases. What they genuinely 
need, however, is a good right-handed hitter to platoon 
with Wes Covington f.303) in left. Covington is dangerous 
against right-handed pitching but is troubled by good left- 
ies, Manager Gene Mauch probably will platoon 21-year- 
old Alex Johnson in left with Covington, but Johnson has 
had only two years in the minors. His 1963 season, however, 
is the one that Mauch hopes Johnson remembers — 294 to- 
tal bases. 108 runs. 128 RBls. 35 homers. 28 stolen buses and 
a batting average of .329 in only 1 20 games at Twin Falls in 
the Pioneer League. There is a chance that the Phils will 
have the top-hitting rookie in the major leagues this season 
in Third Baseman Richie Allen. 22. who was lured out of 
Wampum, Pa. by heap plenty wampum (S50.000). Last 
year he became the first Negro to play for Little Rock. Ark. 
and ended up leading the International League in triples 
(12), homers (33). RBls (97) and total bases (299) while 
hitting .289. In 10 games with the Phillies at the end of the 
season, he batted .292. Whoever plays shortstop alongside 
Allen, cither Bobby Wine or Ruben Amaro. will not hit 
much (total RBls between them 63). but Wine (.215) seems 
to have cured himself of stepping into the bucket. The right 
side of the infield is just about what the right side of an in- 
field should be. with power (Roy Sievers) at first and speed 
(Tony Taylor) at second. Sievers. one of the few players 
left who ever wore the uniform of the St. Louis Browns, 
had 82 RBls last year while hitting for his lowest average 
(.240) in 10 major league seasons. Sievers will be backed up 
by John Herrnstein. a left-handed batter who hit 45 homers 
in two International League seasons and knocked in 156 
runs. Herrnstein can also play the outfield in an emergency. 
Taylor scored 102 runs, made 180 hits and stole 23 bases 
while batting .281 . Tony Gonzalez is one of the hitters who 
will have to make up for the loss of Demeter. His home 
runs dropped from 20 in 1962 to four last year, but he 
proved the past two seasons that he is a solid ,.300 hitter. 
The hitting star of the team probably will be 25-year-old 
Johnnv Callison. who am knock in runs (78) and hit the 
long ball (26 homers), Callison's growing up has been one 
of the most interesting developments on the Phillies. Two 
years ago he carried a .300 batting average into the last day 
of the season and asked that he be benched to protect it. 
“1 realize now that it was the wrong thing to do.” he says. 
*'I would never do it again.” Callison should hit .300 this 
year: he has spiced his power with slash hitting and will 
push an outside pitch into left instead of trying to pull it as 


he once did. He now is a threat to bunt at any time, and he 
is as fast as anyone in the league. Clay Dalrymple has learned 
to hit left-handed pitching a little better, Gus Triandos. 
picked up from Detroit in the Demcicr trade, should be 
able to use his power in Connie Mack Stadium. 

PITCHING It is surprising that the Phils were able to 
finish in the first division at all last year. Dennis Bennett 
missed the first half of the season, and Art Mahaffey (19 14 
in 1962) the last. They contributed only 16 wins all vear but 
this season should deliver 35 between them. Mahaffev. who 
was bothered by arm and ankle trouble, looked fine this 
spring. Bennett says. “There is no way they can stop me 
from winning 20. and T might just add three more to match 
my uniform number.” In the Demetcr trade, the Phils also 
obtained Jim Running, one of the most consistent American 
League pitchers over the last few seasons. In five All-Star 
Games against the top National League hitters he gave up 
only two earned runs and four hits in 14 innings. Running 
will be tough the first time around the league and should 
help the Phils to get off to a good start. Ray Culp, the 22- 
ycar-old righty. was 14-11 with a 2.97 ERA; Chris Short, 
the 26-year-old lefty, had an ERA of 2.95 and, after a bad 
start (1-8). closed with 8-4 through the last months of the 
season. Cal McLish was 1 3-1 1 last year, but he is now 38. 
The Phils have a lot of young pitchers behind their solid 
starters, and any one could make the grade. Any one could 
also be traded for some help in the outfield. The bullpen 
has Jack Baldschun (2,29 ERA and 12 saves in 65 appear- 
ances) and Johnny Klippstein (1.93 in relief), plus Ryne 
Duren. Available for spot starts or relief will be John Boo- 
zer (3-4, 2.93) who picked up two of his wins against the 
Dodgers, and Dallas Green (7-5, 3.23). who beat both the 
Dodgers and Cardinals twice. 

FIELDING For the past two seasons the Phils have 
been the third-best fielding team in the National League, 
but when Dcmeter left for Detroit he took a 1.000 outfield 
glove with him. The loss will also hurt because of his versa- 
tility: he could play all the outfield positions as well as first 
and third. Wine and Amaro at shortstop are very good, and 
Dalrymple is becoming one of baseball's most respected 
catchers. There is some logic behind Allen's shift from the 
outfield in Little Rock to third base with the Phils— he had 
two good years as a shortstop in the minors. The outfield 
suffers when Covington is in left, but Gonzalez is dandy in 
center, while in right Callison is superb. “Callison.” says 
Mauch. "is just about the complete ballplayer. There is no 
need to pinch-hit for him. run for him or field for him,” 
Callison's arm is the best in the league: last year he had 26 
assists, highest in the majors. Young and handsome. Calli- 
son plays the right field wall at Connie Mack Stadium to 
perfection and loves to throw in behind the runner who 
swings loo wide at first. He will also stop those who try to 
stretch singles into doubles. Last year he made only two 
errors in 1 57 games. 

OUTLOOK There is strong pitching here, better than 
average hitting and speed, plus some problems in the out- 
field that may be solved by a late trade. This season could 
bring the start of a winning tradition to Philadelphia. 

CONTI Nuce 
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CINCINNATI 

REDS 


The National League pennant winners of 1961 finished fifth 
last year, but the trip back up the ladder may be even faster, 
HITTING Cincinnati's attack, usually very powerful, fell 
off in 1963, but this season it should be one of the league’s 
best. The cannon in the arsenal is Frank Robinson, but last 
year the cannon went pop. Robinson hit .259, with 91 RBls 
and 21 home runs— not bad for most people. But Cincin- 
nati docs not pay Frank Robinson a big salary for acting 
like most people. Robinson has batted .342, has scored 134 
runs, has hit 39 home runs and driven in 1 36. His failure to 
hit as he should, plus Joey Jay’s poor pitching year, cost 
the Reds many games. Apart from his nonhitting, Robin- 
son was involved in another Cincinnati problem, one that 
did the team no good at all. Robinson and his good friend 
Vada Pinson are unquestionably the stars of the team, but 
many Cincinnati players resented them because they too 
often acted like the stars of the team, taking fielding prac- 
tice if they were in the mood, often skipping it. The Cin- 
cinnati front office thought about trading Robinson — St. 
Louis offered Third Baseman Ken Boyer as part »f the deal 
— but nothing happened, if Cincinnati is to do well this 
year. Robinson's hitting must return to normal and he 
must work at creating harmony on the club. The first may 
be easier than the second. Vada Pinson carried the Reds' 
offense last year. Pinson hit .313, made 204 hits, drove in 106 
runs and hit 22 home runs. It was a good Pinson year but 
little better than his average. In just five and a fraction sea- 
son, he has made I.OII hits, about 200 a year, and he is 
only 25. Gordy Coleman, like Robinson, had a poor y-car, 
except that Coleman did not have as far to fall. Coleman 
hit .247. drove in 59 runs and hit 14 home runs, half as 
many as the year before. The Reds are counting on him to 
provide more power in an attack that was sixth in home 
runs last year. John Edwards should hit a few more homers, 
too. Last year he had 1 1, while baiting. 259. Tommy Harper 
and Pete Rose both had good rookie years. Harper hitting 
,260, Rose .273. Bob Skinner, the old Pirate, was swinging 
the bat well in spring training and may be ready to give 
the Reds a few of the timely hits he was known for in Pitts- 
burgh. Leo Cardenas fell to .235 after a strong .294 the 
year before. He should be better. Chico Ruiz hit .298 at San 
Diego, is very fast and likes to bunt a lot. 

PITCHING Potentially. Cincinnati has the best pitching 
in the major leagues, and the chances of realizing that 
potential this season are extremely good. Manager Fred 
Hutchinson has six starters, four of whom are big win- 
ners. King of the hill last season was Jim Maloney, a strong, 
hard-throwing right-hander who won 23 games and had a 

romlnufd 

FRANK ROBINSON CAN LEAD THE REDS BACK. BUT HE MUST 
ASSUME MORE RESPONSIBILITY AND ACT LESS LIKE A STAR. 
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2.77 ERA. Maloney struck out 265 batters in 2*50 innings, 
the only pitcher in the league. Sandy Koufax included, to 
strike out better than one hitter an inning. Only 23. Ma- 
loney is ready to conquer the world. The Reds have another 
big right-hander in Joey Jay. a 21-game winner in 1961 and 
1962 but a major disappointment last year. He himself 
attributes his 7-18 record to experimenting too often with 
new pitches. It was a costly mistake. But Jay can pitch: 
he knows it, and so do the National League hitters. At 28, 
Jay is almost certain to return to form. Another Cincin- 
nati failure last year was Bob Purkey, who had won 23 
games in 1962. Purkey hurt his arm in spring training last 
year and never fully recovered, finishing with a 6-10 record. 
Purkey is not a hard thrower; he relies on control and an 
assortment of curves. Before last year he had averaged 17 
win.s a sea-SOn in five years with Cincinnati, and the Reds 
hope he can approach that figure again. The leading left- 
hander on the staff is Jim O'Toole, who has never won 20 
games — ^just 19 and 17 and 16. But O'Toole is only 27 years 
old. so it seems just a question of lime before he wins 20 or 
more. Behind the big four are Joe Nuxhall and John Tsitou- 
ris — and not far behind at that. Nuxhall amazed everyone 
by completing a successful return from the minors and ap- 
parent retirement last year. He won 1 5 games and had an 
ERA of 2.61. For years he had a temperament problem, 
but at 35 he has finally learned self-control. Tsiiouris (pro- 
nounced Suh-toHr-is) — had a spotty career in the minors 
and the American League before he joined Cincinnati late 
in 1962. He was 12-8 last year, pitching three complete 
games to end the season and winning them 3-1. 1-0 and 
3-0. It may have been a preview of 1964. Fighting for the 
few remaining positions on the pitching staff are several 
young men and several not so young. Sammy Ellis. 23. was 
12-10 at San Diego, Bill McCool. a first-year man. is 19 and 
was 5-13 with a poor Tampa club, but his ERA was 2.01. 
Promoted to San Diego, he was 4-0. A1 Worthington. Bill 
Henry and Chet Nichols, all well over 30. will be doing 
what relief work is needed. There may not be much. 

FIELDING Cincinnati will not win any gold medals on 
defense, but good pitching will lessen that burden. Catcher 
Edwards, a bull, is good and getting better. The infield is 
poor. Coleman at first base would sooner wrestle a live bear 
than a tricky ground ball. Sometimes that is what he seems 
to be doing. Second Baseman Rose. Rookie of the Year, 
won the award for his hitting. Cardenas at short does not 
waken memories of Eddie Miller, but he is adequate. Who 
will play third base Is a Cincinnati problem. Harper? Ruiz? 
Harper, the worse fielder but the belter hitter, has the edge 
so far. The outfield of Skinner in left. Pinson in center 
and Robinson in right is not bad. with the fleet Pinson 
covering the ground Skinner cannot. If Harper plays right 
field, Robinson will move to left. 

OUTLOOK This is a very good team. With all of last 
year's troubles, it still finished only two games out of third 
place. The expected improvement of Frank Robinson and 
Joey Jay could lift Cincinnati to the top of the league. 

TWO OF THE BEST OLO BPAVES, EDDIE MATHEWS AND 
HENftV AARON, FLANK THE BEST NEW ONE. FELIPE ALOU. 
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MILWAUKEE 

BRAVES 


In 1963 the Braves fell from the first division for the first 
time since they moved to M ilwaukec, but that may be decep- 
tive. They were third with only 17 games left in the season. 
HITTING Second only to the Giants in power, the 
Braves upgraded themselves by trading for two of San 
Francisco's home run hitters. Felipe Alou and Ed Bailey. 






They gave up a lot of pitching to make the deal, but Aloj, 
the handsome Dominican, can make the Braves a contend- 
er. He faded a bit last year, mostly because he hit so poorly 
in Candlestick Park, but it was only a year ago that CJiant 
Manager Alvin Dark called him “the second-best outfield- 
er in the league. After you get past Mays, he's as good as 
anybody.” This winter the Giants thought another Alou, 
brother Jesus, would be even better than Felipe, so they 
took the Braves' trade offer. Playing together on the same 
Dominican team when the trade was announced. Right 
Fielder Felipe and Center Fielder Jesus just switched posi- 
tions— Felipe knew that when he moved to Milwaukee he 
moved to center. The Braves have not had a good center 
fielder since they traded Billy Bruton three years ago. Alou 
originally was a center fielder, but he had to move to right 


when he got on Mays's team. He has played right so long 
now he actually prefers it. but no matter— so does Henry 
Aaron. Alou, Aaron, and a left fielder, too! The Braves had 
been running through left fielders like crazy, when all of a 
sudden a perennial hopeful. Lee Mayc, became an over- 
night sensation last June. Coach Dixie Walker told Mayc 
just to let his bat lie on his shoulder while waiting for the 
pilch, and he immediately began to connect. He hit .2*^2 
from then on and. coincidence or not, the Braves’ late 
collapse came w hen Maye was hurt and out of the lineup. 
These three give the Braves not only a power-hitting out- 
field (75 HRs. 44 by Aaron) but a fast one. They stole 56 
bases in only 65 attempts last year (Aaron had 31 out of 
36), and Alou and Maye particularly can be counted on 
for more running this season. Milwaukee has five more 
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players who hit home runs in double figures last year: 
Bailey. Eddie Mathews. Gene Oliver. Dennis Menkc and 
Joe Torre. Mathews hit only 23. and there was much pub- 
lic agitation about his having a bad year. The fact is that 
he was on base only 10 limes less than Aaron, and Aaron 
was the best offensive player in the majors. Torre is only 
23 years old and is the best-hitting catcher in the league 
(.293. 14 HRs. 71 RBIs). Menke now appears more capable 
of hitting to all fields, and a higher average may win him 
a starting spot. But the biggest boost should come from 
AIou. who has always hit well in County Stadium. 

PITCHING Warren Spahn returns to lead the staff 
that led the league in complete games because Spahn led 
the staff. He just passed the SI million mark in baseball 
salary and, as has Ivecomc customary, in the weeks and 
months ahead he will be passing such people as Christy 
Maihewson and Eddie Plank and Grover Alexander in 
various ailtime categories. Hedging against old age. Spahn 
is now developing a curve ball, an interesting diversion for 
a man who will be 43 in two weeks. The rest of the staff 
can be characterized as promising anonymities, but the 
Braves arc sure that enough of them arc ready. Best of the 
bunch so far has lx‘en left-hander Denny Lemasicr (11-14, 
3.04). He set a Milwaukee strikeout record last year, al- 
though he docs not throw as fast as two other young pitch- 
ers— Tony Cloningcr (9-1 1. 3.79) and Hank Eischer (4-3, 
4.99). A fourth. Bob Sadovvski (5-7, 2.62). features a slider 
over the fast stuff. All need heller changeups and improved 
control. Knuckichallcr Bob Tiefenauer. 34. was rescued 
from the minors on August 1 1 and took over the Braves’ 
bullpen. Coach Walker figured out that Ticfcnaucr’s 
knuckler could be controlled only when he was too tired 
to be sharp, so liie Braves keep him pitching — and exhaust- 
ed — all the time. Frank Funk and Jack Smith, drafted from 
the Dodgers, back up Tiefenauer for short relief, along 
with rookie Knuckleballer Phil Niekro. Billy Hi'wfi. com- 
ing back from a serious shoulder separation, is lighting for 
a spot-start chance along with a six-figure bonus boy, Dan 
Schneider. The ominous truth in a nutshell: Fischer was 
the only pitcher on the whole 1963 staff w ith a bettcr-than- 
.500 record — except, of course, Spahn. 

FIELDING Versatile, and also just plain good and 
steady, the Braves led the league last year. There arc no 
weak spots. Torre is the key to the tlexibiUly ; he can catch 
and play first, both equally well, Oliver will be at first when 
Torre is behind the plate; agiiinst some right-handed pitch- 
ers. Manager Bobby Bragan will move Torre to first and 
use left-handcd-hiiting Catcher Bailey. Menke can play 
five positions and is a threat to almost every starter. Short- 
stop Roy McMillan and Second Baseman Frank Bolling 
are a bit slower now. but still form a line double-play team. 
Mathews is back home at third after casual experiments in 
left field. Strong-armed rookie Woody Woodward and Mike 
dc la Hoz provide laie-inning infield defense, and Ty Cline 
and rookie Rico Carty make adequate ouilicld replacements. 

OUTLOOK Unless all the kid pitchers flop, the Braves 
could move back into the first division, and. incidentally, 
bring a few of those old fans back to County Stadium. 


CHICAGO 

CUBS 


Not since 1946 have the Chicago Cubs finished in the first 
division. No other team in the major leagues (excluding 
expansion clubs) can make that depressing statement. 
HITTING Asked what his main concern was for the 1964 
season. Owner Philip K. Wrigicy replied. “Washrooms in 
Wrigley Field.” More washrooms would be nice, but what 
the Cubs need most are a few dirty old hitters. For the 
Cubs to reach the first division they will have to hit more 
(their .238 ranked ITth in the majors) and score more (they 
also were 1 7!b in scoring). Their chances for a stronger of- 
fense rest with two first basemen. Ernie Banks and rookie 
John Boccabella. Banks, now 33. had ailtime personal lows 
of 18 home runs. 64 RBIs and a .227 batting average last 
season, a slump that was caused, it is believed, by a ease 
of subclinical mumps and a blood infection. It was a try- 
ing year for Banks off the field as well. His wife underwent 
major surgery in May. “I almost lost her,” Banks s;tys. 
“Thank God it all worked out.” His wife’s hospitalization 
also helped Ernie. “The doctor talked to me one day.” 
Banks says. “He told me he watched our games on TV and 
he thought I was having trouble hitting because I wasn't 
concentrating. That afternoon I tried to concentrate morc. 
I went three for three and got a walk." His streak contin- 
ued until he had gone 12 for 26. But Ernie’s problem was 
deeper than that. It was not long before he was caught 
up in another slump because of his illness. Those were long, 
painful days for Banks (“I didn’t feel alive"), and what 
made them worse was that he knew that if he had been 
hitting like the Ernie Banks of old (he Cubs would finally 
have moved out of the second division. .Should Banks con- 
tinue to liave (rouble at the plate, Boccabella will takeover. 
Boccabella joined the team last September after just 10 
weeks of professional experience. At Pocatello — yes, Boc- 
cabclta from PtK'atcIlo — he batted .365 and in just 84 
games had 92 RBIs aitd 30 homers. As a man and a player, 
Boccabella is a worthy successor to Banks. "He is,’’ says 
Third Baseman Ron Santo, "the most modest person I have 
ever met. And the best part is that he’s Italian." Boccabella, 
22. is a solidly built 200-poundcr who stands 6 feel 1. Un- 
doubtedly. his hitting would benefit from another season of 
sharpening in the minors. Still, he gave every indication this 
spring that he wilt do at least an adequate job if he fills in 
for Banks. Another promising rookie is Billy Cowan, who 
was one of the top minor league players last season, having 
hit .315, 25 homers and knocked in 120 runs at Salt Lake 
City. But he also struck out 148 times. Other newcomers 
who might stick arc Paul Popovich (.313, 17 HRs. 60 RBIs 
with Amarillo) and Jim Stewart (.264 for Salt Lake City 
and .297 in 13 games with the Cubs). Back for another try 
arc Bob Will (.370 for Salt Lake City) and Ken Aspromonie 
(.236 for Salt Lake City). The offense will rely mainly, 
though, on smooth-swinging Billy Williams (.286, 25 HRs, 
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That’s all, brother 

Perspiration odor has had it since Dial got in the act. 

The AT-7 in Dial gets rid of skin bacteria that cause the problem. 
So what do you need to stay fresh all day? The soap 
for people who like people. Dial. That’s all, brother. 
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95 RBIs) and Santo (.297, 25 HRs. 99 RBls). Only late- 
season slumps have kept Williams from hitting .300 in each 
of the past two years. Merritt Ranew. who stiw hcrc-and- 
thcrc service, batted .338. Lou Brock (.258) put his speed 
to good use, scoring 79 runs and stealing 24 bases. 

PITCHING Only one other major league team allowed 
fewer walks than the Cubs last year, and only three had a 
belter ERA than Chicago's 3.08. Left-hander Dick Ells- 
worth rebounded from 20 losses in 1962 and put together a 
22-10 record. His 2.10 ERA was the second best in the ma- 
jors. Larry Jackson had a 2.55 ERA and 14 victories but 
was victimized by lack of hitting. The Cubs scored only 
29 runs in his 18 defeats. Also starting will be Bob Buhl 
(11-14, 3.38) and Glen Hobbie (7-10, 3.93). For two years 
Hobbie used a no-windup delivery to protect his injured 
back. This spring he went back to his normal style, regained 
his curve and looked much like the same Hobbie who won 
16 games in both 1959 and I960. If Fred Norman's curve 
ball retains any resemblance to the one he threw in the 
minors. Cub opponents may have trouble believing their 
eyes. Norman is a 21-year-old left-hander, built like Bobby 
Shantz, who in two and a half minor league seasons struck 
out 532 men in 417 innings. His record for Binghamton 
showed 13 wins, 14 losses, a 3,09 ERA and 258 strikeouts 
in 198 innings, and he should ht right into an already im- 
pressive Cub pitching staff. Fork Bailer Lindy McDaniel 
( 1 3-7, 2.86 and 2 1 saves in 57 games ) and Don Elston (4- 1 , 
2.83 in 51 games) arc outstanding relief pitchers. 

FIELDING How much the tragic death of Kenny Hubbs 
means to the team can never be told by statistics. Hubbs 
was one of the most gifted second basemen in the game, but 
although he is gone he may still be an asset to his team- 
mates. "We had a meeting this spring,” Santo says, "and 
W’C decided Kenny wouldn't want us to feel sorry for him. 
We felt he would want us to try our hardest, and that's 
just what we're going to do.” Upon the young shoulders 
of Popovich. 23, or Stewart, 24, may fall the burden of re- 
placing Hubbs. Popovich did not get out of the Army until 
late March, but of the two he is the better Helder. especially 
on the double play. Another possibility at second base is 
the old Giant bonus baby (1954). Joey Amalliiano. who 
was obtained from Tacoma after working out with the 
Angels this spring. Joey is a superior gloveman at second, 
short or third, but a weak bat has kept him from winning 
a regular job all these years. Shortstop Andre Rodgers' 35 
errors were the third highest total for any big leaguer at 
any position. In compensation he took part in more double 
plays than any other shortstop. Santo has few peers at third. 
Banks docs a workmanlike job at first, and Boccabelln is 
already a fine fielder. Long workouts with Manager Bob 
Kennedy helped transform Brock from a bungler into a 
capable right fielder. Williams does a good job in left, and 
Cowan has the speed to be a fine center fielder. Of the three 
catchers — Jim Schaffer. Dick Beriell and Ranew— only 
Schaffer is adequate defensively. 

OUTLOOK To reach the first division this year, the 
Cubs must hit right to the end. for 25 of their last 32 games 
arc against the Dodgers, Cardinals, Giants and Reds. 


PITTSBURGH 

PIRATES 


There was plenty of good pitching in Pittsburgh last year, 
yet the Pirates fell to eighth, winning 74 and losing 88 — 
proving that pitching is. after all, only 45.7Vi of baseball. 
HITTING Only two Pirate hitters lived up to expecta- 
tions last year. Bill Virdon had his usual season (.269, 53 
RBls), and Roberto Clemente was second in the league 
with his .320. The Pirates will tell you that even Roberto 
was disappointing, because every spring they expect him to 
hit .450. "Some people think Roberto is not aggressive 
enough,” says General Manager Joe Brown. "I think he may 
have lost his Joie dc vivre, his love of the game, but that’s 
alt. Everything went wrong with us. In effect we snowballed 
downhill. Well, this affected Roberto most — he felt it and 
showed it because he is such a competitor that he got even 
more wrapped up in the team’s troubles.” Clemente, of 
course, had a good season. It was the others who hurt the 
team. Bob Biiiley was one. Bailey is the young man who 
signed with the Pirates at something like the going price for 
an Atlas missile. Jumped to Triple-A in 1962 — his first full 
pro season— he blossomed by June and ended up as minor 
league Player of the Year. Pittsburgh was clamoring to sec 
this kid. "What could wc do?” asks Brown. "Say, 'O.K., 
Sonny, go back to the minors and have a really good year* ?” 
So the Pirates cleared out Don Hoak, gave Bailey third 
base and for good measure made him the spearhead of a 
bona fide turnover. It was disastrous. Donn CIcndcnon 
and Willie Stargell both struck out too much — one out of 
every four plate appearances. Catcher Jim Pagliaroni's 
average went down with injuries, and Dick Schofield — who 
performed well at short — tailed off at the end of the season 
when the whole Pirate club really collapsed. All of them 
could improve significantly this year. Old Hand Bill 
Mazeroski can hit for distance now and then — but he is 
badly miscast as a cleanup man (8 home runs and 52 RBls 
last year). That is how desperate for power the Pirates 
were. The team docs have two of the best pinch hitlers m 
baseball, Jerry Lynch and Smoky Burgess. Neither fields 
well, but when they come up with men on base, beware. 
What the Pirates need most, however, are players who can 
average more than one hit a game, and young Bailey should 
be able to do that. He hurt his left shoulder last spring, 
was late getting started, panicked and pressed. He tried 
swinging for the fences — which is particularly fatal in 
Forbes Field — and ended up with only 12 homers and a 
.228 average. "It took a little wind out of my sails, 
didn't it?” Bailey asks rhetorically. It was suggested that 
he had not seemed cocky last spring. "Oh. I was, I was,” 
he said. But if the bad year cured his cockiness, it did not 
destroy his confidence. He also will be prodded this year — 
which is something he needs — by Gene Freese, who was 
acquired from the Reds to provide third-base compielition. 
The third-base battle also has been joined by Gene Alley, 
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Now he can learn to play golf 
with Sam Snead clubs made to fit him 


G ive him a set of Sam Snead Young Champ 
golf clubs by Wilson. They're custom- 
made for him— designed to fit his swing. (The 
driver, for example, is four inches shorter than 
a man's driver.) Yet ihe exclusive, top quality 
Strata-Bloc ' wood construction and Reminder- 
Grip' arc the same as in Wilson adult clubs. 

Get the entire set shown at right-two woods, 
four irons, putter and bag— wherever fine golf 
equipment is sold. NS'ilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.. Inc.) 
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v.ho began hiuing in ihc svinlcr league and continued 
through spring training. Alley can play short, second, third 
and outfield. The Pirates also had Bailey working in the 
outlicld this spring, but Bailey is determined to start where 
he left otT— at third — Hrecse and Alley notwithstanding. 
One bad year has not changed what everyone said last 
spring — that Bob Bailey has tremendous talent. 

PITCHING Pittsburgh's pitching may be even better 
this year. Vernon I.aw's 196.1 comeback ended last August, 
but the enforced rest seems to have restored elasticity to 
his arm. There is substantial evidence to suggest that Bob 
Veale is finally ready. Veale. a 28-year-o1d left-hander, long 
had the strange habit of arbitrarily taking something ofT 
his pitches. Manager Oanny Murtaugh cured him of this by 
pitching him in relief, where it was inadvisable to throw 
any way hut hard. Veale pitched only 78 innings, but most 
came late in the season. He was the only pitcher to l^cat the 
Cardinals during their l9-for-20strcak- and what's more, 
he shut them out. Veale ended up with a spectacular 1.04 
PKA. and this season he will be a starter. He joins three 
right-handed holdovers — Bob Kriend (17 16 and 2.34. the 
best ERA in the league by a right-hander), Don Cardwell 
< ! 3- 1 5. 3.07 land Don Schwall (6-12. 3.32). All .suffered nu- 
merous painfullow-scoringdcfeats, and Schwall was further 
hampered by a back spasm. Joe Gibbon and I'arl Francis 
both have a good year in their records and both have a 
chance to break into the regular rotation. 1 or short relief 
EIRoy Face is still able, but Alvin O'Neal McBcan (13 3, 
2.58) is now abler. Young Tommie Sisk came on fast last 
year, and he will start and relieve. All three got plenty of 
work — at least 55appearanccsapicce-~sincc the Pirates were 
la.st in the league with only .34 complete games. This was. 
however, the fault of the nonhiiicrs rather than the pitchers. 

FIELDING Bailey exemplified what is so often the case: 
nonhitling breeds nonficiding. Last season only the Mels 
were worse than the Pirates at catching and throwing a 
baseball. "We know Bob can go either way and as far as 
any third baseman in the league." Murtaugh says. "We 
Siiw him do it- -sometimes. All he lacks is consistency.” 
Bailey himself admits the fault, saying he needs more con- 
centration. He also admits to having been bullhcadcd in 
refusing to use anything but the Raggedy Ann glove that 
he first acquired hack in high school. U is a shiny new glove 
that Bob Bailey spits into now. The Pirates arc strong up 
the middle, particularly at short and second, where Scho- 
field and Ma/eroski hold sway. Schofield docs not have 
the instincts of Dick Groat, the man he replaced last 
year, but he has better range and a stronger arm. Catcher 
Pagliaroni and Center Fielder Virdon arc good, too. but 
Virdon is almost 33. and center field at l orbcs Field is big 
enough to get lost in. Right Fielder ('Icmcntc made II 
errors, mainly because he charges every ball and gets a glove 
on almost everything. No one even bothers to challenge 
his powerful arm anymore. Stargell. 20 pounds lighter, will 
help the outfield defense as the regular left fielder. 

OUTLOOK Though the Pirates lack power they should 
hit more singles than last year — but not enough, even with 
good pitching, to make the team a pennant contender. 


HOUSTON 

COLT .45s 


The Houston Colt .45s still resemble boy scouts, but this 
year, as last, the middle-aged set will do most of the work. 
HITTING 1 asi season the Colls hit .220. with only 62 
home runs— which is very little indeed. Pete Runnels won 
the American l eague balling title in 1962. then came to 
Houston and hit .253. Jolinny Weekly was leading the Pa- 
cific Coast League at .363 when the Colts brought him up. 
He hit .225. after getting injured almost as soon as he joined 
the team. Weekly vvill he plalooncd in right with Wail 
Bond, a perennial spring phenom. who was bought from 
Cleveland. More help came from the White Sox in Nellie 
Fox. He is a lop hit-and-run man, and his ability to move a 
runner along should be particularly vital to the Coils' sin- 
gles attack. AI Spangler had hack-toback .280 seasons and 
is set at lead-off. Then there arc the kids. John Bateman. 
21. led the team with 10 home runs and 59 RBIs. He is 
slow and sw ings at too many bad pitches, but he is very de- 
termined. Just in from St. Louis is 24-year-old Jim Beau- 
champ. who has played both infield and outfield. Beau- 
champ has a weak arm, the result of an injury, but he 
appears to be a hitter. Last year with Tulsa he batted .337. 
with 105 RBIs and 31 home run.s. If Beauchamp can 
approach those statistics at Houston, he will play, even 
if he has two had arm.s. One of Hou.ston's best young 
players may turn out to be .lim \Nynn. 22. who was 
drafted from the Cincinnati farm system (.290. 14 home 
runs. 81 RBIs with Tampa) in 1962. Wynn, a compact 
160-poundcr w ith speed and surprising power. iscx|xtcted to 
improve on the .244 hatting average he had in 70 games 
last year. But Houston's golden boy is Rusty Siaub. He 
has a fine eye. a smmMh swing and looks like the best of 
the Colt kids, even if he did hit only .224 last year. "He was 
still the most consistent hitter on our team," Manager Harry 
Craft says. “It seems like every ball he hit went right at 
somebody. He was unlucky all season long." Siaub also 
had trouble hitting the low pitch and. in fact, his only hitting 
goal for 1964 is "to pick up on the low ones," The rest 
should follow, for he is a mature young man. with an ex- 
ceptional perspective for his age. "When I went to Houston 
last year." he says. "1 had a good spring and people thought 
they were getting Miisial. NViiliams and Mantle combined. 
Then all of a sudden they found that all they had was a 19- 
yeur-old kid who didn't know a thing.” It is not Siaub's 
fault but. despite his powerful build — he is 6 feet 2 inches. 
200 pounds and still growing- he looks like a 19-ycar-old 
kid. He has red hairand freckles and a painful susceptibility 
to sunburn. Women in Houston mother Staub. They areal- 
ways asking him home for dinner, as if he had come over 
from New Orleans to visit an aunt, not to play major league 
baseball. But Staub is a major leaguer, one with the posture 
and personality to someday lead a contender under that big 
dome. "No, 1 don't think I'll ever go back to the minors," 
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Rusty Staub says, admitting that he never even thought 
about it before. ’‘I know I am a boy with the breaks, but I 
think you have to grab the opportunity whenever it comes. 
Tm here, and I don’t think I’ll ever play in the minors 
again. I mean— I don’t intend to. That doesn't sound too 
cocky, does it?" Wot if you can hit a low pitch. 

PITCHING Kid pitchers usually develop before kid hit- 
ters, and that is particularly true when General Manager 
Paul Richards is involved. But, strangely, this has not been 
the .45s’ case. Chris Zachary. 20 (2-2, 4.89 FRA), is the 
only minor who appears to have any chance to help the 
team now. but if he does not make the starting rotation he 
will be farmed out to get some steady employment. The 
sure starters are led by 30-year-old Turk Farrell (14-13, 
3.03). His best pitch is still his fast ball, but Farrell also has a 
good slip pitch— the little hors d’oeuvre that Richards of- 
fers all his older pitchers. Ken Johnson. 30, a knuckleballer 
who has about 10 other pitches with about 18 different de- 
liveries. returns after a season of 11-17 — and an ERA of 
2.65, lOth best in the league. The Houston hitlers chose to 
leave Johnson entirely to his own devices. Don Nottebart 
(1 1-8, 3.17, with a no-hiiicr included) should also win a 
starting spot, with Zachary, Hal Brown. Dave Giusti. Bob 
Bruce or Jim Owens the other possibilities. Brown had the 
best control in the majors— eight walks in 141 innings. 
There is, however, nary a left-hander in all that bunch. The 
only one on the team is Hal Woodeschick. a reliever. Wood- 
cschick found control last year and went on to make the 
All-Star team and post an 11-9, 1.97 record with eight saves. 
To help Woodeschick there is Claude Raymond, the only 
player obtained by the Colts in the special draft for expan- 
sion teams last October. This is not the most talented staff 
in history, but it is a smart bunch that makes opponents 
scramble for runs. The .45s gave up fewer bases on balls 
and fewer home runs than any other staff in the majors. 

FIELDING Staub still has much to learn in the field. 
Chances are that, with Fox taking over second. Runnels 
will go to first, hit better and send Staub to the outfield. 
The outfield, whatever the personnel. Is the weakest part of 
the Houston defense. For example, Wynn, a converted in- 
fielder. will probably open the season in center field. Bate- 
man became a fine catcher by the end of his rookie season. 
He can do almost everything well, even handling the vet- 
erans and catching the knucklers from Johnson and Brown. 
In the infield. Third Baseman Bob Aspromonte had a bad 
back ]a.st season and his whole game suffered. Recovered, he 
can again rank in the top echelon at his position. At his 
best, the incumbent shortstop. Boh Lillis, is better than 
newcomer Eddie Kasko (from the Reds), but Lillis needs a 
lot of rest and Kasko will outhit him. Lillis will make a 
good utility man. In fact, everyone on the Colts must be at 
least part utility man. Although a special ruling allows the 
expansion clubs to farm out four first-year players without 
danger of having them drafted, Houston will still be play- 
ing with only 21 bona fide major leaguers. 

OUTLOOK This is still a building year in Houston, for 
ball teams and for domed stadiums. The stadium will be 
ready in the fall. The ball team will take a little longer. 


NEW YORK 

METS 


In their brief, hapless history, the Mets have finished 20th. 
as Manager Casey Stengel likes to say— 10th each year. 
HITTING Stengel wants to cram his lineup with as many 
good hitlers as possible and the devil with fielding. Frank 
Thomas has been No. I in runs batted in for two years, but 
his total last year — 60 — was embarrassingly low for a team 
leader, Thomas is a powerful right-handed hitter and. al- 
though, at 34. his future is behind him. he should be good 
for a few more runs this year. Duke Snider, at 37, is still a 
dangerous hitter when used sparingly and against right- 
handed pitching. There are pennant contenders in both 
leagues that would love to have him, and someone may 
get him yet. But with the Mets, Duke must play as often 
as he can — which is why last year he hit only .243. The 
man the Mets are counting on to lead them out of the 
wilderness is George Altman, a tall left-handed hitter 
acquired in a trade with St. Louis. Altman did not pro- 
duce last year for the Cardinals, but he proved himself 
with the Cubs in 1961 and 1962. during which lime he 
hit 49 home runs, drove in 170 and averaged .311. Such 
figures are foreign to the Mets. Jesse Gonder has also 
proved he can hit when he plays, but his nine-year baseball 
career shows very few full seasons. Last year with Cincin- 
nati and the Mets, he hit .304. but he batted only 158 
times. His poor fielding limits him. The Mets reached into 
a hat last year and pulled out Ron Hunt, an aggressive sec- 
ond baseman who hit .272 and led the team in runs scored 
with 64. Jim Hickman has some power and hits well in 
short bursts, but the bursts are followed by long periods of 
silence. Ed Krancpool is only 19. so it would be unfair 
to draw a conclusion from last year’s .209 average. He will 
grow. So will 21-year-oid Bill Haas, who hit .301 at Al- 
buquerque last year. Haas will be fighting Dick Smith (.262 
with Buffalo) and Tim Harkness(.2l 1 ) for the first-base job. 
A third name for the futures list is Ron Swoboda. 19, a 
husky outfielder who acted like Henry Aaron in spring train- 
ing until the pitchers got serious. The rest of the Mel hitlers 
trail off into the sunset. 

PITCHING If there is a diamond in the Mets’ coal pile, 
it is the pitching staff. Left-hander A1 Jackson could pitch 
for any team in the majors. Last year he won 13 games, a 
monumental feat for a team that was 51-111. Jackson is 
28. slightly built and well coordinated. He fields and bunts 
well, two assets to his pitching. An articulate man. he 
can discuss the problems of pitching for the Mets without 
rancor. “You’ve got to bear down from the start with the 
Mets,” says Jackson. ’TC you pitch for a team that scores 
a lot of runs, and you put runners on base in the first in- 
ning. you don’t worry loo much if one of them scores. 
You’ll get it back and more. But with the Mets. you can't 
let anybody score. One run may be it. But I wouldn't have 
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it any other way. I like pitching in New York.” Jackson 
has no outstanding pitch. His fast ball, curve and slider 
arc alt effective. This spring he simply worked on his con- 
trol. which is fair but could be better. *i“d like to be able 
to put the bull exactly where I want to,” he says. ‘’Like 
Spahn.” Carl Willey was 9-14 last year with a 3.10 ERA. 
a good season. This spring he looked even better, pitching 
22 consecutive scoreless innings until a batted ball broke 
his jaw. Such accidents have ruined pitchers before, nota- 
bly Herb Score. Thus Willey becomes a major question 
mark, out for a month— or a year. The Mets have other 
seasoned pitchers, people like Tracy Stallard, Jay Hook, 
Galen Cisco and. in from Baltimore via San Francisco. 
Jack Fisher, But it is the youngsters who offer the promise 
of better days tomorrow. Grover Powell pitched a shut- 
out in his first start for the Mets la.st August, then was in- 
jured. Powell is 23. Four young Mels struck out over 200 
batters in the minors last year. Ron Locke. 22, struck out 
249 with Auburn; with the sanie team. Bruce Wilson. 23, 
struck out 214. Dick Selma struck out 21 1 for Salinas. Rich 
Gardner 213 for Orlando. Selma is 20. Gardner 19. All arc 
fast, but the fastest of all. Jerry Hinsley. 19. pitched for no 
one last year. Reluctant to put him on their roster, the 
Pittsburgh Pirates tried to hide Hinsley by assigning him to 
Kingsport and keeping him on the bench. He played not 
an inning all year, but this winter the Mets drafted him 
anyway. Naturally not all these young pitchers will make 
the majors this year, but those who do may cause a little 
stir around the National League. For relief the Mets have 
Larry Bearnarih. who had a 3.43 ERA in 58 games, and Ed 
Bauia. who won a position on the Met staff with his pitch- 
ing in spring training. 

FIELDING Three-quarters of the infield— Harkness or 
Haas, when they play first base. Hunt at second and Amado 
Samuel at short — field well, although how much Samuel 
will play depends on how long he can hit above, say. .220. 
If Stengel plays Frank Thomas at third base, the Mets’ 
chain of defense w ill have a papier-mache link. Spring train- 
ing exposed Thomas as a left-fielding third baseman. His 
arm was wild and he had trouble with bunts. And w hy not? 
Thomas has spent a major part of his 1 2-year career in 
the outfield. Chances are Stengel w ill use a parade of peo- 
ple at third — Thomas. Pumpsie Green. Hickman. He may 
even trade for a third baseman, using Thomas as the lure. 
The outfield of Snider. Hickman and Altman, with Kranc- 
pool. Joe Christopher. Duke Carmel and possibly rookie 
Larr>' Elliot on standby, is little better than run of the mill. 
Gonder makes a lot of mistakes as a catcher — which is why 
Stengel will probably keep Bob (Hawk) Taylor, who can 
catch and play niitfield. Lastly, no Met team would be com- 
plete without Hot Rod Kanehl, a Jack-of-all-iradcs who 
is the very mirror of the Mets. 

OUTLOOK If some of the young hard-throwing Met 
pitchers come through and if the hitters score more runs 
than the butter-fingered fielders allow, the Mets have a 
fighting chance for ninth. 'Or. as Stengel would say, 29th. 

CQNTINUED 

LITTLE AL JACKSON PITCHED. FIELDED AND BUNTED HIS 
WAY TO 13 OF THE METS' 51 VICTORIES LAST SEASON. 
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NEW YORK 

YANKEES 


Pretend that one year everything went wrong for the Yan- 
kees: sore arms, broken bones, pulled muscles and, oh. say, 
a bullet wound. That would finish the Yankees, right? 
Wrong. It all happened last year and the Yankees won the 
pennant more easily than at any time in the past 16 years. 
HITTING Astonishingly, almost all of the Yankee hitters 
slumped last year. Even Joe Pepitone. in a fine first season 
as a regular (.271 BA. 27 HRs), did little more than equal 
Bill Skowron’s 1962 performance, Elston Howard (.287) 
hit more homers (28) and made MVI». but his RBls fell off. 
Three of the starting lineup — Tom Tresh. Bobby Richard- 
son and Clele Boyer — were all down in three important 
categorieS'-average. RBls and runs scored, and Shortstop 
Tony Kubek hit only .257. worst of his career. Kubek, 
a lead-off man who has never received enough walks, 
drew only 34 last year. Indeed, it was only the two big men 
— Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris— who hit as expected, 
but injuries kept them out of the lineup a large part of the 
season. Mantle felt good this spring, but It was not long 
before a bone bruise became his first official injury of the 
season. The bruise in itself was minor, but it was a solemn 
reminder that at any time this marvelous athlete may end 
up in the hospital instead of center field. Otherwise the 
Yankees are all healthy. Maris looks and feels just fine now-. 
Pepitone is carrying more weight, but carrying it well, and 
both he and Tresh are capable of more power There should 
be more good years than bad ones, and to pu.sh the starters, 
there are still Johnny Blanchard (a left-handed hitler) and 
Hector Lopez (a right-handed hitler) on the bench. Gone 
only is Manager Yogi Berra's clutch bat. 

PITCHING Since things should, logically, go well for a 
change, the Yankees are letting the kids lake care of them- 
selves. In the Bronx version of Lord of the Flies. Larry 
Berra becomes manager and young Ed Eord becomes pitch- 
ing coach. Ford's job should be the tougher, for he w ill also 
continue to pitch— a dual role that places him squarely in 
double jeopardy. So far. though, the fears have only been 
for his pitching. Will Coach Ford, trying to get, say. Al 
Downing out of a slump, end up getting Pitcher Ford into 
one? If so. the Yanks will have lost a big gamble. The 
winningcst-pcrceniagc pitcher of all time (199-78, .718 with 
a 2.7K ERA). Ford. 35. seems to be getting better and had 
perhaps his finest all-round season last year, when he was 
24-7 with a 2.74 ERA. Johnny Sain, his predecessor as 

confimied 

COACH WHITEV FOHD SHOWS PITCHER WHITEY FORD AND 
SOME YOUNGER YANKEE PITCHERS HOWTO COVER FIRST. 
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coach, wishes Ford all ihc best. “Whitey is a good friend.” 
Sain says. "1 felt 1 influenced him a little, and 1 learned a 
tremendous lot from him. The players respect him. I've 
never heard of a pitching coach who takes his turn, but 
Whitey should come as close to adapting himself as anyone 
I know-.” Ford's own fears arc minimal, and. in fact, he 
thinks the most difficult time will have been in spring train- 
ing. At Fort Lauderdale the transition from Coach Ford to 
Pitcher Ford was as smooth as Clark Kent to Superman — 
just the matter of taking off his watch. To be a good pitch- 
ing coach, Ford has the credentials brains and his own 
good assortment of learned pitches. F-'ord has also done a 
got>d job of extracurricular coaching in the past. He has not 
been the type to press his know ledge upon others but, when 
asked, he proved most helpful. “When I talk pitching with 
Whitey,” says Steve Hamilton—a relieser who has a mas- 
ter's degree and leaches a course in “baseball techniques” 
at Morchead State tKy.) College ‘*1 don't do much talk- 
ing. I li.sicn.” The Yanks have good listeners and good 
pitchers for Whitey; seven of them, besides Ford himself, 
have won at least 13 games in a season. Off last year's rec- 


ord the two fast-ball kids, Jim Bouton (21-7, 2.53) and Al 
Downing! 1 3-5. 2.56 after being recalled June 6) look solid. 
Ralph Terry (17-15, 3.22) makes the best fourth starter in 
the league. Terry staggered a bit when he lost his hard curve 
last year hut thinks he found the key to getting it back in, 
of all places, the World Series bulljvcn. Another reclama- 
tion project is Bill Stafford, who showed up fat and happy- 
last spring, then hurt his arm in his first start and w asn't of 
much use after that. Down 29 pounds, Stafford looks fit to 
snap hack. Then there is also Rollie Sheldon, 15-1 as a 
rookie in 19(>0. Since then, as his control mysteriously 
evaporated. Sheldon faded back to the minors. After spring 
training this year he was shipped out again, but he may 
be back to press the incumbents. And don't forget Stan 
Williams (9-X. 3.21, which is not too bad) or Bud Daley, 
now apparently cured by a bone-chip-removal opera- 
tion. Both can start or relieve long. The short bullpen is 
good, complete and young with chubby right-hander Hal 
Rcniff and lanky lefty Hamilton. There is no Luis Arroyo 
or even a Marshall Bridges (the one who was shot in the 
leg), but a big rookie named Pete Mikkclscn was 1 1-6 and 



1.47 at Augusta and may turn out to be the sleeper that 
usually pops up in the Yankee camp. 

FIELDING “Look, we have 50 guys,“ Yogi says proud- 
ly, in his own way of referring to the team's versatility. In- 
deed, it is the Yankees’ depth afield that is most impres- 
sive — especially if someone should get hurt in the midst of 
the pennant race. Everybody can play everywhere, and rea- 
sonably well, too. With Phil Linz and Harry Bright, the 
Yankees have an extremely versatile one-two utility punch, 
and even a rookie candidate like Pedro Gonzales can play 
infield or outfield. The starters all rank high. As an outfield. 
Mantle, Maris and Tresh can all run, all catch and all throw 
— which is all there is to playing the outfield. With Pepilone 
improving at first, the Yankee infield has become the best 
in baseball. Howard is a fine defensive catcher, and Blanch- 
ard should improve now that he can concentrate on catch- 
ing without having to moonlight in the outfield. 

OUTLOOK The Yankees are solid in every way. The 
pennant should be a breeze for Yogi and pal Whitey. 


CHICAGO 

WHITE SOX 


The Go-Go White Sox — Fox, Aparicio and friends — are 
gone, but they have left behind a legacy of small hit. big 
defense that the 1964 team will do nothing to disturb. 
HITTING It has become a White Sox tradition to scratch 
for runs, and this year’s team has its nails sharpiencd. The 
sharpest of all belong to little Floyd Robinson, a left-hand- 
ed line-drive hitter who in three full seasons has a .301 bat- 
ting average. At 27, he should be ready for a really big year. 
Joe C unningham is another .301 hitter. Early last year Cun- 
ningham tripped over first base and broke his collarbone, 
disabling him for half the season. This spring he was swing- 
ing well, and teammates have assured him they will do what 
they can to make the first-base bag smaller. As a rookie last 
year, Pete Ward led the team in hitting (.295) with 84 RBIs 
and 22 home runs. But during the winter Ward married and 
when he reported to spring training he was 20 pounds over- 
weight. Almost immediately he injured his back bending 
over for a ground ball, and he recovered slowly. The White 
Sox arc worried that Ward might already be on his way 
toward the kind of disastrous season that so often follows 
a bright rookie year. The only other White Sox player to 
hit more than 20 home runs last year was Dave Nicholson, 
the big, strong, Baltimore bonus baby. If Chicago is to 
improve as a hitting team — they were tied for fifth in bat- 
ting average and eighth in home runs — the improvement 
must come from Nicholson. Last year, while hitting his 
22 home runs, Nicholson fanned 175 times, smashing all 
records with strikeouts to spare. But Al Lopez is a man- 
ager of infinite patience. He and his coaches worked long 
hours this spring trying to correct Nicholson’s swing. Too 
often he is ahead of the ball. They told him to use a heavier 
bai and to hit the ball back through the middle. Nicholson 
is a conscientious youngster and tries to do what he is told. 
He also tries to take comfort in the fact that 20 other hitters 
struck out more than 1 00 times last year. He complains that 
umpires give a known nonstrikeout man like Nellie Fox a 
gCKvd call on a close pitch. Last year. Nicholson insists, he 
was called out on a Steve Barber pitch that hit the ground. 
The White Sox try to buoy his confidence with contrived 
statistical items. Example: if you do not count his strikeouts, 
Nicholson hit .376 last year. But the record book carries the 
unmistakable figure .229 beside his name. Tlie rest of the 
While Sox lineup, generally, comprises singles hitters. Some 
hit enough singles to be dangerous. Mike Hershberger bat- 
ted .279 last year, and at 24 is on the way up. Camilo Car- 
rcon, playing only half the time, hit .274. Rookie Don Bu- 
ford hit .336 at Indianapolis. He also stole 42 bases, giving 
the White Sox an Aparicio type. Ron Hansen batted a dis- 
appointing .226, but his 67 RBIs pul him first among Amcr» 

fOtlllHUtll 

TO CUT DOWN ON HIS STRIKEOUTS, SOFT-SPOKEN DAVE 
NICHOLSON WILL SWING A HEAVIER BAT THIS SEASON. 
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ican League shortstops. When the White Sox need a pinch 
hitter, they will call on old traveler Charley Maxwell. Dea- 
con Jones. J. C. Martin. Jim Landis or Toni .McCraw , It is 
not a terrifying group. 

PITCHING Manager Lope/ has what any manager likes 
a long, solid line of pitchers. It was the best staff in the 
league last year (2.97 LR.A) and should be ag;tin. In spring 
training a year ago. Ciary Peters was a minor league name, 
a commuter between San Diego and Indianapolis with an 
occasional side trip to Chicago. Then, at 26. Peters snipped 
aiming the ball and threw hard fast ball, slider, fast ball. 
He won 19 games and had the lowest F.RA in (he league, 
2.33. Another tough left-hander is Juan Pi/arro, 16-S last 
year with a 2.39 LRA. second only to Peters. Pi/arro hurt 
his shoulder late last August and pitched no more, but in 
the Puerto Rican League this winter he threw without pain 
and his fast ball was as mean as ever. To balance the left- 
handers. Lope/ has Ray Herbert and John Bu/hardt. Her- 
bert is one of those pitchers who is belter in his 30s than he 
was in his 20s. l or a month last year he was baseball's best, 
throwing four shuiouis m a row. and he (inislicd the season 
at 13 10. Bu/hardtwiiscruisingalongwithay 4rccordand 
a 2-43 LRA when Ins shoulder started hurting. He missed 
half the season, and the White Sox certainly missed him. 
Behind these four is a small army of pitchers, good ones, 
tddie Li.shcr. Joe HorJen and Dave DeBu.sschcre will start 
and relieve. L'rit/ Ackley. IK 5 at Indianapolis last year, 
should make the team, l ike Peters. Ackley is an old rookie. 
27. and the White Sox arc hoping he will follow the Peters 
example. The White Sox bullpen is thin. When Jim Brosnan 
refused to sign unless he was allowed to write, (ieneral 
Manager Lid Short released him. It may prove expensive. 
The White Sox subsequently bought the Tigers" Don Mossi 
for 520.000. but .Mossi has a sore arm. That leaves Knuckie- 
ballcr Hoyt Wilhelm, soon to be 41 . and left-hander Lrank 
Baumann. They may not be enough. 

FIELDING The Chicago outlicld is superb defensively. 
Nicholson will be in left. Hershberger in center. Robinson 
in right. When Lope/ wants to use his strongest defense. 
Landis will play center, with Hershberger moving to right. 
Despite Hansen, a very good shortstop with wide range and 
a strong arm. the inheld is less than superb. At third. ard 
is second-rank, and Cunningham, at first, is something be- 
low that. Buford will play second, how well the White Sox 
wish they knew. At Indwnapolis he was a third baseman, 
so they had him play second in Puerto Rico this winter. He 
is unsure making the pivot on double plays but should im- 
prove as the season progresses. Carreon and Martin will 
share the catching, depending on the opposing pitcher 
(Martin bats left. Carreon right) and which, if either, is hit- 
ting well. Carreon is the surer receiver; Martin, a converted 
inficlder. is still converting. 

OUTLOOK If Nicholson strikes out only KX) limes and 
hits 38 home runs, if Buford learns to make the pivot, if 
Ward and Peters do not have second-season troubles, if the 
shoulders of Pi/arro and Bu/hardi ache no more the 
White Sox could give the Yankees, or anybody else, a spirit- 
ed battle for the pennant. That's about three ifs too many . 
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Last year the third-place Twins led the American League in 
home runs, home attendance, hitting and hope for the fu- 
ture. Delaying that future have been weaknesses in defense. 
HITTING Harmon Killebrew, Bob Allison and Jimmie 
Hall w-ere all in the (op six in slugging percentage, and 
among them they hit 113 home runs and drove in 267. 
Vic Power has excellent bat control and gives the Twins a 
solid .280 hitter. Rich Rollins hit .307. with 61 RBIs last 
season. 96 two years ago. Probably the most underrated 
hitter on the team is Catcher Earl Baitey. who has not been 
below .280 in his last three seasons and who reached a ca- 
reer high of 26 homers and 84 RBIs last year. Bernie Allen 
(.240) may have trouble keeping his second-base position 
away from John Goryl, who batted .284 last year, .346 
against New York. Lenny Green (.239) has excellent speed, 
as does Zoilo Versalles, who batted .261 and led the league 
in triples (13). Reserve Don Mincher hit 17 home runs and 
knocked in 42 run.s in ju.sl 225 at bats. Rookie Tony Oliva 
hit every place he played, including Minnesota (.438), 
where he spent two brief periods. 

PITCHING Minnesota had the third-best staff in the 
league last year despite the loss of Camilo Pascual (21-9) 
for eight turns because of an arm injury. Lee Stangc. an- 
other right-hander, was 12-5 and had an ERA of 2.62 after 
joining the team on June 15. A third righty. Jim Perry 
(9-9), lost four of his games when the Twins got him a to- 
tal of four runs, The lefties, particularly Dick Stigman (IS- 
IS) and Jim Kaat ( 10-10 after an 18-14 record in 1 962). are 
going to be helped by the raising of the Metropolitan Sta- 
dium fences from 8 feel to 12 feet in right and left Helds. 
Between them Stigman and Kaat gave up 40 home runs at 
the Met, only 16 on the road. Jim Roland, another lefty, 
injured his arm last year on June 5 when he was one of the 
best young pitchers in the league; his (Inal record was 4-1. 
his FRA 2.57. The bullpen should be first-rate, with "Won't 
You Come In" Bill Dailey the best (66 games, 13 saves. 
6-3 rccordand 1.98 ERA). Minnesota picked up two sleep- 
ers for relief work: Bill Fischer from Kansas City, where 
he was 9-6. and Dwight Sicblcr from the Phillies late last 
season. Strapped to the roster because of the first-year rule, 
Garry Roggenburk also developed into a good relief man 
(2.16 ERA). He will miss most of the season, however, be- 
cause of an operation on his pitching elbow for the re- 
moval of u bone chip. 

FIELDING Minnesota lost more one-run games (26) in 
1963 than Manager Sam Mclc cares to think about. Seven 
of II losses to the Yankees were by that margin; II of 

tonllmitd 

OFTEN BRILLIANT BUT OCCASIONALLY ORDINARY, ZOILO 
VERSALLES MUST LIGHT A FIRE THAT BURNS ALL SEASON. 


MINNESOTA 

TWINS 
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iheir first 20 defeats were by a single run, and the Twins 
were in iOth place early in the season, The record also 
shows that nine one-run defeats came as a result of errors 
on the left side of the infield, and Third Baseman Rollins 
takes his share of the blame. ‘’Let's face it," he says, “I was 
just lousy at times." In Rollins’ defense arc the facts that he 
was not in shape at (he start of last season. He suflered a 
broken Jaw on April 7 and later had calcium deposits on his 
hip. The Mayo Clinic has taken care of the calcium; Rollins 
has put himself in shape and is working on crossing his 
right leg over his left for balls hit into the hole. Bcrnic Al- 
len is improving his range after a dismal season at second. 
Shortstop Zoilo (Zorro) Versalles is the man who can lift 
the Twins, however, and how Zorro feels no one often 
knows. Versalles is a marvel at times on defense good 
enough to be picked for the All-Star team over Luis Apari- 
cio and good enough, too, to be named the outstanding 
shoitstop in the league by the players at the end of the sea- 
son. But Zorro is moody and when he has had a b;td day 
he w ill sit in the dressing room with a towel over his shoul- 
ders and bury his head in his hands. Zorro at times begs 
the day offand claims injuries that medical sciencci.s unable 
to detect. What he needs, often, is to be challenged. If he 
can regain the momentum he once had. he can be one of 
the superstars of baseball. “When I am a boy in Cuba," he 
says. "I get my first uniform at 11, and I run home and 
jump in bed to sleep with it on." At the end of the 1959 
season Versalles was brought up to the then Washington 
Senators from Fox Cities of the old Three I league. “I 
travel all night on the bus." he says, “and when I get to 
Washington I go and sit on a bench in the park across from 
Oriftith Stadium and sit for live hours to wait for it to open. 
All the money in the world is mine when that stadium opens 
because I am in the big leagues. No more cooking beans and 
rice, no more begging lunch money from Pedro Ramos 
when he plays in Havana in the winter, I dream I come to 
Slay, to be big star." One who believes in Versalles is First 
Baseman Vic Power. “Thee?, time around." says Power, 
“Zorro is ready to be mature. He is the big man, he can 
make us really great. I am hoping." Power himself is eas- 
ily the most stable fielder on the Twins. Ilashy but good 
flashy, the best defensive first baseman in the league. How- 
ever. if Owner Calvin Griffith has his way. Power won’t 
play much. Griffith would like to see Bob Allison shifted 
from right field to first base, so that rookie Oliva can play 
right. This might add a few more home runs to the lineup, 
but the defense would groan. Oliva is not as good an out- 
fielder as Allison, and Allison playing first base doesn’t de- 
serve being mentioned in the same sentence with Power. The 
same is true of Don Minchcr. the substitute first baseman. 
Assuming Allison stays in right, the outfield is adequate. 
Hall holds his own in center. Killebrcw holds very little in 
left, but Green is around to fill in for him in the late in- 
nings to protect a lead. Battcy is the best catcher in the 
league at handling pitchers and only Elston Howard of the 
Yanks is close to him overall. The Twins were eighth in 
fielding last season but they were second in 1962— a more 
representative year, Minnesota hopes. 

OUTLOOK Granted improved fielding, the Twins have 
the pitching and hitting to fight for the runner-up spot. 


BALTIMORE 

ORIOLES 


Poor hitting held the Orioles to fourth place as home at- 
tendance fell to a lO-ycar low. but changes have been made. 
hitting The story goes that last year's manager. Billy 
Hitchcock, could not handle the Orioles but that Hank 
Bauer, this year’s manager, can. You may take it or leave 
it. but if you decide to take it. do not take all of it. The 
Orioles arc not an easy group of heroes to control, though 
it is probably unfair to place any significance in the fact 
that they played better at night (60—11) than all the other 
teams in the American League. The Orioles need hittingand 
hustle as well as discipline. Bauer has always had plenty of 
hustle. His record as a manager in K.insas City was not 
overwhelming (J07 J57), hut neither wore the players he 
managed. The Orioles have more talent. This year, under 
Bauer, the team will have a midnight curfew, must wear 
shirts and tics in all hotels on the road and will not be al- 
lowed to drink at the bar m the hotel where they are stay- 
ing. “That privilege." say.s Bauer with a wry smile, “belongs 
to the manager." Last year the Orioles were in first place at 
the end of May. thanks to good lidding, good pitchingand 
an astonishing ability to hit left-handers. Baltimore won 
14 of its first 15 games against lefties, hut then the rest of the 
league caught on and right-handers began appearing from 
every crack in the floor. The II right-handers in the AL 
w iih the best won-lost records choked the Orioles off 4- 19. 
The team as a whole hit only .239 against rightics vs. .284 
against lefties. Hitting is the Orioles’ major problem, and 
it is reflected in ihcir inability to win extra-inning games. 
They have lost 24 of 34 extra-inning games over the last two 
years- the worst record in the majors. To help correct this, 
Baltimore traded controversial First Baseman Jim Gentile 
to the Athletics for Norm Sicbern. a quiet man who will 
not hit as many home runs as (rcntilc hut should collect a 
hatful of doubles. "Siebern.” says Bauer, “is an excellent 
ballplayer. He will not strike out as much as Gentile or hit 
into as many double plays. Me is an excellent judge of pitch- 
es and generally walks as often as anyone in the league. 1 
plan to hit him fourth and. since I played with him on the 
Yankees and managed him at Kansas City. I think I know 
pretty well what he can do. And that’s a lot." No matter 
what .Sicbern docs, unless Brooks Robinson (.251), Jerry 
Adair (.228) and Jackie Brandt (.248) perform belter in 
1964 than they did in 1963, the Orioles will be in trouble 
again. Robinson got olf to one of the best starts of his life 
last season but, over the last 1 1 7 games, he hit .222 and was 
having trouble with fast balls. Baltimore must hope that 
Robinson can repeat his 1962 season, when he hit .303. Adair 
(.284 two years ago) just never got started last year. He had 
1 8 stitches on his left check after a John Buzhardt pitch and 
was hit again in the same place later in the season. He hit 
much belter during the second half than the first but still 
finished at .228. Brandt, whom the Orioles tried to replace 
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during the winter, has yet to become more than a run-of- 
thc-mill player. Lcft-fielder John (Boog) Powell was the 
team's best RBI man last year with 82 and also led in hom- 
ers with 25. He should improve and could easily become a 
100-run producer. Catcher John Orsino was the big surprise 
for the Orioles (.272, 19 homers) and his desire might rub 
off on some of the others. Luis Aparicio, at 29. stole 40 
bases in 46 attempts, and he gives the Orioles speed, as do 
rookie Sam Bowens (.333 in 15 games with the Orioles last 
year) and Willie Kirkland. Bowens still needs to cut down 
his strikeouts, but he hits right-handers well. Kirkland hit 
.230 with Cleveland, but Baltimore hopes he can soup up 
the base running. Outfielder Russ Snyder beat out 1 6 bunts, 
hit .256 after a dim start. Lou Jackson, drafted from Toron- 
to. has had good minor league years (.315.31 home runs, 89 
RBIs at Toronto in 1963. for example) but is 28 years old. 

PITCHING Steve Barber (20-13, 2.75 FRA). Milt Pap- 
pas (16-9. 3.03) and Robin Roberts (14-13. 3.33) give the 
Orioles three good starters. If Chuck Estrada recovers from 
an operation to remove a bone spur and calcium deposits 
On his right elbow, then (he Orioles will have a pitching 
staff equal to the Yankees’ (in I960 and '61, Estrada had 
33 victories: last year he was 3-2). Left-handers Dave Mc- 
Nally (7-8) and Mike McCormick started 41 games and 
could complete only four, but McNally developed during 
the winter by playing in Puerto Rico. The bullpen is excel- 
lent, and not just because of Slu Miller. Miller won live, 
lost eight but saved 26 games and finished 59. Actually, 
anytime the Orioles get him into a game it is a plus because 
he can hit (.313). Last season against Washington, after 
Ron Kline of the Senators hit Bob Johnson, dusted Jackie 
Brandt and hit Jerry Adair. Miller tripled. Quiet Dick 
Hall can hit too — .454, to lead all American League pitch- 
ers. Hall had an earned run average of 1.36 from June 20 
to the end of the season and completed the year with a 
5-5 record and 10 saves. Wes Stock is 15-2 in relief since 
August of 1960 but, with Miller around to appear in a 
league-leading total of 71 games, there is not much work 
left for him. (Slock cannot hit at all. His lifetime baiting 
average is .000.) Harvey Haddix, the old Pirate, could help 
the Orioles with lefty relief. 

FIELDING The infield is superb at third and good at 
short and second. First Baseman Sicbern, while no Hal 
Chase or even a Jim Gentile, should do the job. The outfield 
U ragged, particularly with Powell in left; he does not get 
the jump on balls, but lumbers after them instead. Powell 
probably will improve, since he worked continuously on 
his fielding this spring. Brandt has a pretty good record for 
throwing to the wrong base. The catching is strong with 
Orsino, backed up by Dick Brown. The Oriole pitchers 
sometimes put themselves in trouble with sloppy fielding. 
In Bob Johnson, the Orioles have one of the most versatile 
reserves in baseball. Last season he played all four infield 
positions and. what’s more, baited .295 and knocked in 32 
runs in 82 games. 

OUTLOOK Given normal years by Robinson. Brandt 
and Adair, the Orioles could be a threat. If Estrada can 
come back from his injury, the Birds could fly very high. 


CLEVELAND 

INDIANS 


A 14-10 record last September gained Cleveland a tie 
for fifth place, a much-needed lift for a team that had 
been hard hit by injuries and almost deserted by its fans. 
HITTING Adding to the chill wind that blows in off 
Lake Eric were the breezes created last season as the Indians 
struck out 1,102 times, a league record. The Cleveland bat- 
ters were so busy swinging for the fences that they almost 
forgot about ordinary base hits (ninth in BA) and walks 
(only 2.9 a game), with the result that, despite 169 home 
runs, the I ndians scored less than four runs a game (seventh 
in the AL). With Leon Wagner (.291, 26 HRs. 90 RBIs as 
an Angel) now an Indian, and with Fred Whitfield (21 
HRs) playing full time, (here may be even more homers this 
year. Also. hop>cfully, quite a few more runs. Right- 
handed power will come from Max Alvis, the team's leader 
in batting (.274). homers (22) and RBIs (67). and Catchers 
Joe Azeue ( 14 HRs) and John Romano (10 HRs). Picking 
a lead-off man should be easy for Acting Manager George 
Strickland, w-ho will be in charge until Birdie Tebbetts 
recovers from his recent heart attack. The Indians feci that 
if Dick Howscr leads off and ger.s on. pitchers will have to 
feed fast balls to Vic Davalillo to hold the speedy Howser 
close to the bag. That will help Davalillo. since he is a 
fast-ball hitter. If Davalillo, also a threat to steal, leads 
off and gets on, the pitchers will have to throw strikes 
to Howser or walk him and have two men on base. With 
Howscr and Davalillo healthy and on base, those Cleveland 
homers will carry extra sting. When one of them is not 
playing right field. Wally Post. A1 Smith and Al Luplow 
join Utility Men Woodie Held and Tito Francona to make 
up a bench that should improve on last year's .198 team 
pinch-hitting average. Best of the newcomers are Bob 
Chance and Chico Salmon. Chance led the Eastern League 
with 26 homers and 114 RBIs while hitting .343. Salmon 
has a four-year minor league average of .325 and a fear 
of ghosts (when he goes to bed he leaves the lights on and 
stuffs chewing gum in the keyhole). This could be the most 
exciting Indian offense in a decade. 

PITCHING In 1954 Early Wynn won 23 games for Cleve- 
land. Now he is the team’s new pitching coach, replacing 
Mcl Harder. Under Harder, last year’s staff set a league 
mark by striking out 1,018 batters, but these same strong- 
armed pitchers were sixth in ERA (3.79). Wynn's job is 
finally to make winners of this talented crew. "When it 
comes to pitchers. I am more worried about a miser than 
anything else." says General Manager Gabe Paul. “A miser 
is afraid of the batters: he puts a dollar sign on each pitch. 
A good pitcher says to the batter, 'Get up there and hit,' 
and then concentrates on his job. Wynn was that kind of 
a pitcher." Wynn has no revolutionary plans for helping 
the Cleveland pitchers, but his firmness and let's-get-down- 
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to-business attitude m:i\ be what some of them need, “A 
pitcher has to look at a hitter as his mortal enemy." \V \nn 
says. "Respect hiiti but don’t fear him. I'll try to impress on 
the hoys the prestige that goes with winning and how much 
mental coinfort and tinancial value there is in it. I know 
it was always easier for me to face the neighbors if I had 
won than if I had lost," One pitcher who took some of 
Wy nn's advice last year was Pedro Ramos. lot of guys 
talk to me about pitching, and Harder helped my curve." 
Ramos stiys, "Bui W y nn I listen to more. 1 he highest I can 
say is that vvhatevcr he say, 1 do with my eyes closed. .Al- 
ways I think I throw harder and harder and then 1 get the 
man out. 'No.' says \Vynn. ’By little things you win or 
lose.' After a game 1 am in bed the next morning and I am 
thinking and I know he is right. He show me how to mix 
pitches. This make my fast ball look better and help my 
Cuban palm ball. (A Cuban palm ball isv^llat some people 
call a spitter.] After a game lie go over every pitch with me. 
He know letter what I do than I do. So I think, from now- 
on every pitch I will remember so next day 1 am ready. The 
last two months were my best in the big leagues," Ramos* 
3.1 1 LRA was also the best of his nine-year career and. al- 
though his 9-S record was mediiKTC, it was the lirsl time 
since 1956 that he was a winning pitcher. Wynn must find a 
left-handed starter to back up Jack Kralick (14 l.t. 3,03 
ERAl. Both Sam McDowclIand Rookie Tommy John have 
excellent stuff — and sore left arms. If they fail. Ciabe Paul 
w jl] try for a trade. Other starters will lie Jim (Jrant (13 14, 
3,69). Dick Donovan (II 1.3. 4.24) and Ramos, Ciary Bell, 
who had an k- 5 record and a fine 2.95 f-RA despite being 
both a starter and reliever, may have to double again. .Also 
in the bulll'^n are submariner Ted Abernathy (7 2. 2,90). 
Jerry Walker (6 6, 4.91 ». pyiMi McMahon (I 5, 4.05 with 
Houston last season) and rookies Gordon Seyfried and 
Sonny Sicbert. If the pitchers do not hold up. it won't be 
for lack of exercise. During the winter Tebbetts sent 
them isomeirie-contraciion exercisers paid for out of a kitty 
built up by S25 donations from players who made "un- 
forgivable" errors. 

FIELDING Cutting down on errors (the Indians were 
seventh in fielding last season) and improving on the 
eighth-place ranking in double plays are two of Cleveland's 
top-priority projects. Shortstop Dick Howscr is a slightly 
bcUer-lhan-avcragc fielder, and Jerry Kindall is a smooth 
second baseman, but heavier hitting by Held. Salmon or 
Larry Brown could earn one of them the second-base job. 
First Baseman Whitfield's had arm is the result of an old 
injury, hut Third Baseman Alvis has no excuse. He seems 
to enjoy throwing baseballs at the customers behind first 
base. Watching Davalillo in center field is a joy. He uses 
his 150 ptiunds swiftly, gracefully and enicienily. W'agner 
is at limes more frightening than exciting in left field and 
the right fielders range from good (l.uplovv) to iify (Post). 

outlook Tips from Coach I arly Wynn and added 
batting support will help Cleveland pitchers win more often, 
perhaps often enough to put the team in the first division. 

COACH WYNN PREACHES WHAT HE ALWAYS BELIEVED — 
THAT HITTERS ARE A PITCHER’S "MORTAL ENEMIES." 
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DETROIT 

TIGERS 


Since they challenged the Yankees for the pennant in 1961, 
the Tigers have plummeted into the second division. Now 
two major trades should make them a lively team again. 
HITTING The Tigers were tied for second in team bat- 
ting average last year and they may be even better this sea- 
son. Manager Charley Dressen thinks he has six players 
who will hit at least .280. Outfielder A1 Kaline is certainly 
one. Kaline has a career batting average of .309, best (along 
with Mickey Mantle) in the league. Last year Kaline was 
bothered by a torn ligament in his right leg and general 
fatigue. Even so. he hit .312. This year Detroit fans will 
see a beefier Kaline model, one that should hit more 
home runs — that is. 35 or so. Kaline is only 29. yet he is 
starling his I2th season with the Tigers. It should be u 
mighty good one. Norm Cash, the first baseman, was not 
hitting when Dressen took over as manager in June. Dres- 
sen noticed Cash was taking too many good pitches, wait- 
ing for one on the inside that he could hit for a home 
run. Cash’s hitting improved, and he ended the season at 
.270. with 26 home runs. During the winter the Tigers 
traded Rocky Colavito to Kansas City, getting in return 
Second Baseman Jerry Lumpe and two pitchers. Lumpe, 
a line-drive singles hitter who bats .280 year in year out. 
is as predictable as Guy Lombardo. He will get on base a 
lot for Kaline and Cash. Detroit’s other trade was with 
Philadelphia for Don Dcmcter, a long, lanky outfielder, 
Dcmctcr has power — 22 home runs in ’63— and should hit 
for a better average than last year’s .258. Shortstop Dick 
McAuliffc is an aggressive young player. A left-handed 
hitter, he raises his right foot as the pitch comes in- shades 
of Mel Ott. McAuliffe hits a lot of line drives, batted .262 
with 1 3 home runs. Outfielder Bill Bruton is 34 and last year 
his average slipped to .256 (lifetime: .272). But Dressen 
plans to rest him periodically and thinks this will make 
him a more effective hitter. Catcher Bill Frcehan looks as if 
he should hit .4(X). He is 6 feet 3 and 200 pounds and is built 
like a marble statue. Freehan got a SIOO.OOO bonus to sign 
with Detroit, and last year, his first, he hit .243. "I know 
they're all counting on me,” Frcehan said this spring, and 
he is right. The Tigers have three third basemen — which 
is to say they really have none. Don Wert does not look 
like a good hitter, but last year was his first (.259)— and 
only half a year at that. Jake Wood hit .271 with 1 1 home 
runs. Bubba Phillips. 34. hit .246, and that is all Detroit 
can expect of him. Filling out the bench are Mike Roarke, 
George Thomas and Purnal Goldy. The Tigers have a 21- 
year-old outfielder named Willie Horton, who looks like 
money in the bank. Horton hit .333 at Knoxville last year. 
This spring he showed up 25 pounds overweight, the result. 

rtmii/uted 

JERRY LUMPE IS THE FIRST TIGER SECOND BASEMAN IN 
FOUR YEARS WHO CAN HIT AND MAKE THE DOUBLE PLAY. 
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he said, or watching television and having "an occasional 
snack." Dressen ran him and ran him until the extra 
pound.s were gone. The Tigers may send Horton back to the 
minors so he can play regularly, but if he should hit early 
and keep hitting, they would be only loo happy to keep him. 

PITCHING To get Demctcr from the Phils, the Tigers had 
to give up Jim Bunning, a proved, if aging, winner. This 
does not worry Dressen. His major talent as a manager is 
getting the most out of his. pitchers, and he feels that this 
year's Tiger staff will surprise people. His leading pitcher 
is Phil Regan, who was 15-9. A right-hander, Regan has 
improved steadily in his four seasons with Detroit and at 
27 could be outstanding. Hank Aguirre, a 32-year-old left- 
hander. was 14-15. hardly a show-stopper, but he is a crafty 
pitcher and also should improve. From Kansas City in 
the Lumpe-Colaviio trade came Ed Rakow and Dave 
Wickersham. and Dressen considers both of them, but 
especially Wickersham. potential winners. Neither had a 
winning record with Kansas City, but few ever do. Wicker- 
sham was 12-15 and pitched all of 238 innings. He is a 
good low-ball pitcher. Rakow (pronounced Rocco) was 
9-10; he is very fast. The Tigers have others; Jack Hamil- 
ton. who came from Philadelphia with Dcmcter; Bill Paul, 
who underwent hypnosis last year (no more of that, says 
Dressen ); Larry Foster and Pete Craig. But the effectiveness 
of Detroit pitching depends on none of these as much as it 
docs on Frank Strong Lary. the famed Yankce-killer who 
Just three years ago was a 23-game winner. Lary hurl his 
arm pitching in miserably cold weather against the Yankees 
(he won) early in 1962. He has never been the same. Last 
year the Tigers sent him to Knoxville, where the heat 
helped loosen his arm. This spring he pitched well in early 
exhibition games, but his blazing fast ball is gone: he can 
only throw about six hard pitchc.s during a game and must 
depend on the cunning acquired in nine major league sea- 
sons. Lary has been working on a knuckle ball recently, a 
pitch he hopes will make him a winner agiiin. If he cannot 
win, Lary says he will retire. If he can win, the Tigers will 
be rough. 

FIELDING The Tiger outfield will do very nicely. Dcme- 
icr will play center, with Kalinc in right, which he likes, 
and Bruton in left, which he does not. Jerry Lumpc at sec- 
ond will tighten the infield. The Tigers were next to last 
in double plays in 1963; Lumpc should cure that. McAulitTe 
improved steadily at shortstop last year. The Tigers think 
this 24-year-oId is as good as anyone at the position, which 
is a bit optimistic, perhaps. Cash is adequate at first base, 
and whoever plays third will not hurl the team defensively. 
Dressen is trying to encourage Catcher Freehan to be more 
aggressive. Freehan hesitated last year to tell his pitchers 
what they were doing wrong. He thought running out to 
the mound looked as if he were showing off. "That's not 
showing off.” roared Dressen. "Thai's winning games.” 
Freehan will try to take charge this year. 

OUTLOOK The Tigers have speed — Wood, Wert and Mc- 
Auliffc. plus all three outfielders — consistent hitting and 
a good defense. If Dressen can put together a pitching 
staff, the Tigers will be solid contenders for second place. 



"I was so discouraged because we didn't finish in the first 
division last year that I didn't care if 1 won the batting 
title of not." says Carl Yastrzemski. Yasirzemski won 
his title, but the Red Sox. who were in the first division as 
late as September 2. wound up the season in seventh place. 
HITTING Life with the Red Sox was uneasy this spring 
as relations between Manager Johnny Pesky and several of 
his players became frigid. Batting Champion Yastrzemski 
was reportedly angry about a public dressing down Pesky 
had given him last year. When Pesky pul First Baseman 
Dick Stuart in a B-squad exhibition game. Stuart loafed, 
obviously. Pesky called him selfish, Yaslrzem-ski and Stuart 
form the major part of the Red Sox offense, so it is im- 
portant to the team that Pesky somehow soothe their feel- 
ings, Perhaps it is too late. Yastrzemski hit .321 last year 
and had 95 walks, tops in the league, but he is the only 
solid left-handed hitter the Red Sox have, Catcher Russ 
Nixon batted .268. Outfielder Gary Geiger .263. but Nixon 
is a part-time player and Geiger is still recuperating from 
a serious ulcer operation. The rest of the Red Sox hitters 
arc right-handed. A key man in the offense is Chuck Schil- 
ling (.234), who will add grciilly to his value as lead-off 
man when he learns to hit to right field. At 34. Frank 
Maizonc is slowing down and he probably will not be able 
to match last season's record (.291. 15 HRs. 71 RBIs). 
What Dick Stuart lacked in baiting average (.261 ) he made 
up in runs batted in (he led the league with 1 18) and home 
runs (42). Eddie Bressoud was first among the league's 
shortstops with 20 homers and third with 60 RBIs. Three 
question marks are Lou Clinion (his average tumbled 62 
points to .232). Roman Mejias (down 59 points to .227) 
and Bob Tillman, who is big enough (6 feet 4. 205 pounds) 
to hit a resin bag out of Fenway Park but who had just 
eight home runs and a .225 average. Ready to step in if 
Clinion or Mejias continues to slump is Tony Conigliaro, 
19. who had an astronomical .730 slugging percentage and 
a .363 batting average in his first try at pro ball. 

PITCHING Little things mean a lot to Dick Radatz. who 
is 6 feet 5, wears size 14D shoes and weighs an eighth of a 
ton. Take the beds in Kansas City, for example. "Now I 
tell Dowd (Traveling Secretary Tom Dowd) to be sure to 
get me a bed in Kansas City without an end board so my 
feet can hangout," Radatz says. Trainer Jack Faddcn cured 
a big backache last spring by putting a little arch support 
in Dick's spikes. From then on it was American League 
batters who had aching backs from their inability to get 
hits against Relief Pitcher Radatz. For one month, starling 
on May 12, Radatz did not give up so much as a run. 
allow jng a meager 1 1 hits and seven walks over a stretch of 
33 innings in 14 games. By late July his record was 12-1. In 
his first 74 innings he had struck out 100 men. Then he 
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began giving up hits, runs and ball games. Radatz lost five 
of his final cighi decisions and his strikcouis fell off to 62 
in his last 59 innings, a mere nothing for a man whose 
strikeout record is even heller than Sandy Koufax'. Some- 
thing was obviously wrong. "In the la.st three or four week.s 
of the season it was an effort for me to walk from the bull- 
pen to the mound.” Radalz says. "1 was probably a little 
tired, for one thing. Hver since 1 started playing professional 
ball 1 have always reached a low point in the latter part of 
July and August. I think the big reason why 1 had trouble, 
though, was that on top of being tired I had tonsillitis, for 
years doctors had diagnosed it as a sinus condition. As 
soon as ihe season ended 1 had my tonsils out and now I 
am a relieved man.” A little advice from Ted VV iltiams also 
proved helpful. "Me told me that no matter who the pitcher 
was. if all the pitches were thrown from the same position he 
could figure them out pretty quickly.” Radatzsays. "I used 
to throw strictly sidcarm. but now I throw about 20*’, 
three-quarter and 10' , overhand. 1 like to start out a left- 
handed batter with two quick sidcarm pitches from here, 
and then come boom right down over the top and catch 
him off guard." Backing up Radalz and giving Boston the 
best and busiest two-man relief crew in baseball is Jack 
Lamabe. He pitched more innings (151) than Radatz (132). 
gave up fewer walks (46 lo 51 ) and complemented hl.s 7 4 
record in 65 games with a 3.16 ERA. Radatz had a I.9S 
ERA in 66 appearances. Still, the staff had a 3.97 ERA. 
next to the worst in the league. Pitching, nevertheless, could 
turn out to be a .strong point. Barring further arm trouble. 
Gene Conley should be closer to his 1 962 form (15 14) than 
last year's (3 4). And Earl Wilson, if he gets over being dis- 
couraged by close losses and if he regains his slider, has 
the ability to reverse last season's 11- 16 record. Bill Mon- 
bouquette (20 10. 3.81 ) may deliberately be a little wilder. 
Last year, when he allowed only I -4 walks a game, he gave 
up more hits (including 31 HRs) than any other pitcher in 
the league. At age 20, Dave Morchead already has more 
speed and stuff than Monbotiquctte. If he can curb his 
wildness, he will improve on last year (10 13). w hen he was 
the winningest teen-ager in the big leagues. Jerry Stephen- 
son. also 20. and Bill Spanswick. a long-soughl-for left- 
hander who was 14 8 and 3.16 with Seattle, have the equip- 
ment to make the staff, cither this season or next. 

ElELOtNG A clubhouse boy claimed this spiing iliai he 
was bitten by Siuart'.s first baseman's mitt. Stuart, however, 
needs more than teeth in his glove to improve his fielding. 
"At third base. Malzone is actually the tallest man on the 
squad, but they can’t straighten out his bowed legs." says 
one Boston writer. Bowed legs or not. Mal/one docs stand 
tall. So do Schilling at second and Bressoud at short. 
Yastrzemski docs an excellent job in left field but might 
be more valuable in center. Having Mejias and Clinton 
side by side in center and right is a defensive catastrophe 
but. if Tony Conigliaro makes the team, the outfield will 
be stronger. The weakest link, though, is the catchers, w ho 
last year threw out only 21 of 82 base stealers. 

OUTLOOK Powder-keg relations between Manager Pesky 
and some of his stars, plus questionable Boston pitching, 
will keep the team scrambling to come in seventh again. 


KANSAS CITY 

ATHLETICS 


If mechanical rabhil.v. grazing sheep and uniforms b> Dior 
could win ball games, the Kansas City Athletics would con- 
quer the world. Alas, winning games requires good players, 
and underprivileged Kansas City has very few of these. 
HITTIMG f rom his box seal behind first base. Owner 
Charlie Einley watched his .Athletics finish eighth last year, 
largely because they could not hit often or far. Kansas City 
was tied for last in home runs with 95 (even last-place 
Washington hit 138). so during the winter Finley went out 
and bought himself a large package of instant pt>wcr. The 
price; half an infield and two starling pitchers. From De- 
troit. Finley got Rocky Colaviio. home run hitter extraor- 
dinaire- sometimes. Colavito is a big. strong, good-look- 
ing fellow who considers anything less than a home run a 
failure. His record is dotted with succc-sses; 45 home runs 
in 1961. 42 in 1959 and 41 the year before. He has also, 
perforce, driven in a lot of runs- 140. 1 13. and so forth. But 
last year he hit only 22 home runs and did not drive in his 
quota of 100. so Detroit bundled him off. Kanstts City ex- 
pects Colavito to snap back, however, and since he is only 
30. there is a good chance he will. One thing Colavito cer- 
tainly will do is attract customers to the ball park. Rocky 
gives the people a good show, whether he is flexing his back 
muscles at the plate, throwing the ball from one end of the 
stadium lo the other or hitting the big one. The other half 
of the F-inlcy power package is Jim Gentile, in from Balti- 
more. l-fkc Colavito. Gentile i.s big and strong, hut unlike 
Colavito. he hits left-handed and not quite as well, Three 
years ago it looked as if Cientile would become Superman 
(he hit 46 home runs), but his average has been .250 since 
then and his home runs have dropped to 33 and 24. not 
enough to earn his keep at Baltimore. Gentile despairs when 
he does not hit. He needs constant encouragement, so it 
will be up to Manager Ed Lopat to keep reminding him 
that he is the greatest home run hitter alive, outside of 
Rocky Colavito. Kansas t ity has a lew other hitters. Ed 
Charles, who writes poetry and plays third base, has in two 
-sea.son.s averaged ,277. with 16 home run.s and 76 runs bat- 
ted in, pretty figures. Shortstop W'aync Causey is a Pete 
Runnels type and last year he hit .280. Gino C'imoli. the 
old Dodger-Pirate, slapped enough singles to right to bat 
.263. but Gino is 34. And that is about all the hitters Kan- 
siis C’ity has. The rest of the Athletics arc named Bill. Man- 
ny. Jose. George and Doc and they do not hit like Mickey, 
Roger Elston and Joe. Even so. hitting is likely to ac- 
count for most of Kansas City's victories. 

PITCHING It seems only yesterday that the Athletics 
had such pitchers as Jack Urban. Gecrge Brunet and Eu- 
gene Host, but they are gone now and what remains is not 
quite as good. To get Colavito. the A's gave up Dave W'ick- 
ersham and Fd Rakow as well as Second Baseman Jerry 
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Lumpc. Wickcrsham and Rakow won 2! games between 
them, heroic work in Kansas City. They also pitched, to- 
gether. 412 innings, so Manager Lopat will have to find a 
bunch of people to take their place. Ace of the staff is 
Orlando Pena, a 20-game loser last year. But Pena also 
won 12 games, the best (along with Wickcrsham) on the 
team. Pena. 28. right-handed and 150 pounds, comes from 
Orientc, Cuba. So docs Diego Segui. the only Kansas City 
regular starter with a winning record (9-6) last year. Segui, 
26, is a moody customer, a problem l.opat faced last sea- 
son and may have licked. Kansas City’s only other experi- 
enced starter is Moe Drabowsky. who was born in Ozanna. 
Poland. Drabowsky is a tall, amiable right-hander who 
has been pitching in and out of the majors for eight years 
and has been the fall guy in two of baseball's biggest mo- 
ments: when Stan Musial made his 3.000th hit. Moe Dra- 
bowsky threw the pitch, And when tarly Wynn won his 
300th game last year. Drabowsky was the loser. Drabow- 
sky came back from the minors early last year and had a 
7-13 record for the Athletics with a very good 3.05 ERA. 
Behind Pena, Segui and Drabowsky comes a line of ifs, 
ands and buts. Bob Anderson, once a good Cub pitcher, 
came w ithColavitofrom Detroit. He was 3-1 last year, most 
of it in relief. Tom Sturdivant, the old Yankee, is an Athletic 
again. Sturdivant won 32 games in two years for the Yan- 
kees. hurt his arm and began a nightmarish tour that took 
him to Kansas City. Boston. Washington. Columbus, Pitts- 
burgh. Detroit and finally back to Kansas City. Sturdivant 
has a knuckle ball and memories. Ted Bowslicld has the 
dubious distinction of being the only left-hander on the 
staff, unless Lopat decides to keep John O'Donoghuc or 
Bill Landis, both with Binghamton last year. Bowsficld, 
a Canadian— the Athletics arc international if nothing else 
— struggled to a 5-7 record, mostly in relief. A lot of re- 
lieving goes on in Kansas City. Just ask John Wyatt, a won- 
derfully kookie right-hander with a language all his own 
(“those batters are all Jacked up wailin’ for my smoke’’). 
Wyatt pitched in 63 games for Kansiis City, had a very 
creditable 6-4 record with a 3.13 ERA. Lopat hopes that 
Dan Plisier, who had arm trouble last year, will be sound 
again and that young Lew Kraussc, who broke in with a 
shutout in 1961 at the age of 18, will have benefited from 
two years in the minors. Rarely has a pitching staff been 
strung on thinner thread. 

FIELDING The infield will stand or fall on the perform- 
ance of rookie Dick Green. Jerry Lumpc ’s young replace- 
ment. If Green can keep his head above water, the infield 
of Gentile. Green, Causey and Charles will be good by 
anyone’s standards. The outfield of Colavito, Jose Taria- 
bull and Cimoli is slow, fast, slow, when, with Kansas 
City’s pitching, it needs to be fast, faster, fastest. Colavito 
has the world’s strongest arm, and he never hesitates to 
show it off. Catchers Doc Edwards, Charley Lau and Bill 
Bryan — Lopat will keep two of them— arc adequate. Who- 
ever hits best will get the job. 

OUTLOOK The same as in Mudville. If it were still an 
eight-team league, the A’s could say. “We have nowhere 
to go but up.“ But there arc 10 teams now, and Kansas 
City's uncertain pitching makes it a reasonable bet for lOth. 


LOS ANGELES 

ANGELS 


In 1961 the newborn Angels won 70 games, lost 91 and felt 
pleased about finishing in eighth place. In 1963 they won 
70 games, lost 91. and felt terrible because their fall from 
third in 1962 to ninth was the worst in the major leagues. 
HITTING No American League team had less success on 
the bases (43 stolen bases in 73 tries) last season than the 
Angels, and only one scored fewer runs. A prime reason for 
the team’s fall from fifth in scoring was a drop-off of more 
than SO'^.'o in home runs during the last half of the season 
(LA lied for last w ith 95). Manager Bill Rigney feels he can 
perk up the Angels’ attack if his players run more this sea- 
son. His big experiment is to turn loose speedy 6-foot-2. 
190-pound Jim Fregosi (.287), who tied for second in the 
league with a dozen triples but stole only two bases. Rookie 
Dick Simpson, a 9.8 sprinter, also will be an asset on the 
bases, if he hits enough to make the team. Another speed- 
ster is Albic Pearson, who led the club with 17 stolen bases. 
Getting on base and getting home is lead-off man Pearson's 
specialty. He was second in the league in both walks and 
runs (92 in each case) and his .304 batting average was 
fourth-best in the league. Billy Moran won’t steal anything 
(one stolen base in 1963), but he is a dependable .270 hitler. 
Joe Adcock, acquired from the Indians for Leon Wagner, is 
aiming forai least the 17 home runs he nccdsfor a career to- 
tal of 300. Spelling AdctKk at first w ill be Charley Decs, a 
willowy left-hander, who baited .307 in 60 games last year. 
With Wagner gone, the only left-handed sluggcr-of-soris 
around is Lee Thomas, who dropped from being ihc club 
leader in hitting (.290) and runner-up in home runs (26) 
and RBIs (104) in 1962 to .220, 55 RBIs and nine homers 
last season. It was the worst slump by any American League 
regular. Switch-hitting Bob Rodgers also must rebound if 
the Angels arc to improve. A broken finger and a severe an- 
kle sprain left him with a badly bruised average (.233). 

PITCHING As loss piled upon loss last season Dean 
Chance became more and more disheartened. Often after a 
teammate erred, he would stand on the mound and glare al 
him. In high schot>l he had pitched 18 no-hiiicrs; last year 
he lost 18 games. Instead of going home to Wooster. Ohio 
and the 83-acrc farm he bought with the S30.000 bonus the 
Orioles gave him in 1959, Chance w intered in Palm Springs. 
Calif. (•’ I Ic was so anxious to be traded that he called me an 
average of twice a day all winter to see if I had heard any- 
thing.” says Dick Miller, a Los Angeles sportsw riler.) From 
lime to lime teammate Bo Belinsky got together with 
Chance to cheer him up and to play pool. When the winter 
of his discontent was over. Chance told the Angel manage- 
ment, “Pay me. trade me or get me some runs.” He had 
complaints, too. “One thing that bums me." he said, “is 
that they gave raises to some of our guys who hit .220. 1 had 
a better year in ’63 than in ’62. but they didn’t give me any 
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raise. I pitched 24X innings last year, led the cluh in strike- 
outs. earned run average and lied for the most svins [l.t] 
v\iih Ken McBride. He got a nice raise- Know how many 
runs they got for me in my 18 losses? Twenty-two. that's 
how many. That's 1.22 runs a game. Only two pitchers in 
the league have had a lower h R A than me for the past two 
years. I'm worth more than the SlK.tKKI they're paying me. 
The club slipped, not me. 1 get along line with Rig and the 
rest. It's just that one guy [CJcneral Manager I red Haney]. 
He's a dandy." <"( hance has been in the majors two years 
and he's making SI8.01X). " s;ikI 42-ycar-okl Pitcher Art 
lowler resentfully, lowler, after 20 years in baseball, is 
making $15. 500. "He should drop to his knees and thank 
(iod." 1 owler added. } Chance. 22. has much to he thank- 
ful for. including one of the best arms in the game and. 
some say. the best spiibal!. "He should coast to 15 wins 
with his arm. " viys former teammate I con Wagner. " I his 
boy has a good fast ball, curse and. ah. spitball. But he 
doesn't take the game real serious sometimes. He'll he 
leading like I late in a game, and he'll walk a man and the 
next baiter will be a real good last-ball hitter, Chance, he's 
sure this guy can't hit hi\ fast ball, so he throws it in and 
there it gtKs. Hecoukl'se won 10 more games, Rigney look 
him out heeause he wasn't serious enough." Rigney ad- 
mits that "Chance is in a hurry to get a game over with 
sometimes, and it hurts him. Now he's at the point where he 
has M come around in hi\ think ing so he can he a complete 
pitcher. Because he has all the equipment he feels he diK'sn't 
hasc to do any extra. When the other players stop running 
laps, he slops, too." The top right-handers Ix'hind Chance 
and Curse Bailer McBride arc Barry Laiman (7 12. 4.95 
with Cleveland). Paul Koy lack (5 6)and ITed Newman (8 6 
ssith Havsaii. I 5 for the Angels), l atman. 20 pounds lighter 
this season, has show n better control and more dclerniina- 
lion than he has in years. The only starting left-hander will 
be Bo licliivsky <2 9. 5.7f> P R.\ ) unless risokie Oanny Risas 
(1.1 7 with Tacoma (sticks. Manning one of the best biilljxns 
extant will be howler (5 .1. 2.4.1. 8 saves); Julio Navarro 
(4 5. 2.90. 8 saves); Dan f)sinski (8 8. 3.28); Jack Spring 
t.l 0. .1.08); and Bob Diiliba (6 5. 2.91 for Hawaii). 

FIELDING A team that scores infrequently must field well, 
hut last year the Angels gave away 90 unearned runs, next 
to the worst in the league. Much depends on vvhether nnikic 
Bobby Knoop. a questionable tickler hut a good hitter m 
the minors (.28.1. 20 home runs for Hawaii), can lighten 
the delensc around second base. If that is taken care of. it 
will free Moran, who made more errors than any other see- 
smd baseman in the league, to take over at third, where he 
fits in better. Only two regular shortstops had more errors 
than fregosi. but he has the arm. range and hustle to be- 
come one of the Ixsl tieldcrs in either league. Ouiticldcrs 
Pearson. Thomas and Jimmy Piersall and hirst Basemen 
Adcixk and Dees are usually capable, rarely spectaeiilai. 
Rodgers is one of the best defensive catchers around. 

OUTLOOK .A wcK'ful olTense will nullify good pitching and 
keep the Angels deep in the second disision once again. 

DEAN CHANCE HAS THE PITCHES OF A VETERAN BUT IS 
AS IMMATURE IN OTHER WAVS AS HIS PAL, BO BEHNSKV. 
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WASHINGTON 

SENATORS 


The Scnalors were Iasi in everylhing in I%.T last in hit- 
ting, fielding, pitching and, of course, Iasi in the league. 
HITTING Washington's most pressing need is for a third 
baseman who can hit. Chuck Hinton, an oiitlicldcr who can 
hit. can play third, but he will not, as Hinton says dramati- 
cally, except in time of "grave need.” In past years, when 
the Senators could not be so choosy. Hinton, the best and 
most exciting pla>cr on any of the four expansion clubs, 
played almost everyv-hcre. This peripatetic existence did 
not bother him in 1962, when he hit ,310. but it did last year 
when he slumped to .269. This year the Washington front 
oflicc has promised Hinton he will play theoutlield. period. 
The Senators feel Hinton could be even better if he would 
bear down all the time. "Chuck ebbs and flows with the 
tide." says General Manager George Selkirk. "When we 
got off to a bad start last year and a lot of guys got hurt, 
he went a little sour." There is. too, the special problem of 
Hinton's popularity, which is definitely at high tide in 
Washington. He makes speeches all over town and is en- 
meshed in various projects, civic and charitable. Also eco- 
nomic: Hinton's insurance agency has four outlets now. 
and the Senators worry that Hinton thinks more about 
policies than pitchers. The fans, insured and otherwise, 
arc strictly with Hinton, however, as was demonstrated by 
the flood of sympathy he got when he tried to conic back 
loo soon after a serious bcaning by Ralph Terry last Sep- 
temlscr, His average had crept up to the low .2X()s, but it 
tailed ofT after his hurried return. "I was seeing two balls 
and some huitcrllics." Hinton says, "but I had to come 
back as fast as I could. I had to prove to myself that 1 
wasn't plate shy." His project now must be to prove to 
everyone that he is the player he gave promise of being 
in 1962. Manager Gil Hodges thinks Hinton could im- 
prove his swing by holding on to the bat a liiile longer with 
his lop hand. Hinton could also raise his average by bunt- 
ing more often. "Oo you know what he says when he 
docs bunt — 1 mean when he makes iC" asks Get>rgc Case, 
a special coach with the team. "All he can talk about is 
how far he could have hit the pitch if he hail swung away." 
Hinton should do better this year simply because the rest 
of the lineup is stronger. Last year opponents pitched around 
Hinton and made him swing at bad balls if he wanted to 
hit at all. But now American League pitchers will have 
more rcspcei for the VNashmgion hitters. Don 1 oek. de- 
spite a .252 average, had an impressive record (27 HRs and 
82 R Bis) for his first full season, fie has one big drawback, 
though — he strikes out much too much (151). Dill Skow- 
ron, who hit 23 home runs with the Yankees in 1962, Is 
likely to lie better as a regular with the Sknaiors than he 
was with the Dodgers in 1963 when he spent much of the 
season on the IXMieh. Jim King (.231) had 24 homers last 
>ear and completes a surprisingly pinvcrfu! middlc-of-ihe- 


lineup. Smgle.s, however, will be harder to come by. Don 
Dlasingamc hit .315 the last five weeks of the season, and 
white he probably won't do that well, he docs give Hodges 
a good Icad-ofl' man. Rd Brinkman has not hit in the ma- 
jors but should improve if he learns to hit the ball where it is 
pitched. "J know he can hit." Jltidges says. "When I call 
the hit and run- when he has to hit- he always gels a piece 
of it." Ken Hunt will lead the bench and could even win 
the right-field job if he is recovered from a back injury. 
Don Leppert had a great start last year until he got hit by 
a pitch on the elbow. 

PITCHING The arms arc here, but nobody, least of all 
Blue Cross, will bet on how long thev last. Dave Sienhousc 
was good enough to start an All-Star Game in 1962. but 
he has lost 17 of 21 gamc.s .since. It wil) take time to find 
out if he has returned to form following an operation for 
the removal of bone chips. Tom Cheney had four shutouts 
by the end of June last year, but his arm started hurling 
and he did not pitch again after July. The younger pitchers 
are risky insurance easc.s, loo. Jim Duckworth (4- 12) missed 
the 1959and 1 960 seasons with a had arm. and Howie Kop- 
liiz, a chubby palm bailer drafted from Detroit, has a 
history of tendonitis. A healthy lefty. Claude Osteen, pres- 
ently leads the stafT. He did not win a game till June 10. 
then finished 9-14, .1.35. The nuxst lijicly Osteen of '64 i.s 
Jim Hannan, a Notre Dame grad who looks ready. A sec- 
ond possibility is Carl Bouidin. who is better known as 
captain of Cincinnati's first championship basketball team. 
The rest is strictly hopc-springs-clernal- Steve Ridzik. Ben- 
nie Daniels and Don Rudolph for long relief and occa.sional 
starts, and Ron Kline. I'd Roebuck and .Marshall Bridges 
for shorter work. The Senators think some pitching im- 
provement can be attained simply through greater rapport. 
Accordingly. thc> set up an cxiserinicnt in group therapy 
during spring training, in which one catcher was assigned 
two or three pitchers just to talk pitching. The idea was to 
promote understanding and familiarity between catcher and 
pitcher that was absent last year. 

FIELDING lor the first time the .Senators .ire not jus! 
struggling to get nine guys together. Only the third-base 
situation is a had one. amt John Kennedy, a 22-ycar-old 
redhead who balled .290 for Hawaii, may remedy that. If 
Kennedy is not reads to hit major league pitching the job 
will probably go by default to Di>n dimmer (.248). when- 
ever his broken hand heals. Blasingame can still handle 
second, and at short. Brinkman is a good young one get- 
ting better. B> season's end he may be the best fielding 
shortstop in the league. With Hinton. I.iKk and King, the 
Senators have a good outfield; they had 35 a,s.sisls in 1963. 
and l ock has an exceptional arm. Skowron will be a tre- 
mendous help at first, A minor league Dodger. Mike Brum- 
ley. will pick up the catching, though holdovers l.cppcrl 
and Ken Ret/er. carrying less weight and recovered from 
injuries, will push Brumlcv for live job. The Senators led 
the league in errors last year, a distinction they now ap- 
pear ready to avoid. 

OUTLOOK If Hixlgcs gets good years from hiv veterans, 
the Senators should escape the cellar. e«o 
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Should a gentleman offer a Tiparillo to a lady? 


What is the story of If she enjoys smoking 
this remarkable new a cigarette, why not? 
smoke by Robt. Burns? The Tiparillo* is sHm, 
neat, mild as mild can be. So go ahead; 
there's no harm in offering her one. 

But although Tiparillo is not “men only" it 
is "men mainlv " From tin in l«n U a rr-m. 


pletely new and wonderful smoke. Tiparillo 
is mellow, smooth and so satisfying. 

And that new pliable, pearly tip pays more 
than just lip service to your smoking pleas* 
ure. It's your mouthpiece to the careful blend- 
ing of choicest imported tobaccos, to the 


Moreover, the exclusive veinless Ultra Cigar 
Wrapper* burns so evenly it insures com- 
plete mildness. Peace of mind In every puff. 

The surprisingly whiter ash is visible evi- 
dence of Tiparillo mildness. 

And that's your best smoking tip for today. 



The fiberglass jHatteras^ is the 
off Cape Hatteras^ 


^ I^he blue-green water flies bridge- 
t high as the hull smashes through 
the pounding sea. 

riiis is rlic (iraveyard of the .At- 
lantic. It is considered by veteran 
sailors to be the roughest sea in the 
Nortli .American C'ontincnr. 

Many boats, large Ixjar.s, would not 
survive. 

’I'hc Ilattcras does. It withstands 
this onslaught mile after mile, day 
after day. 

I hen, it is approved. 

The ability of the Hartcras to pass 
this test is mainly due H) three things: 

1. Gibbs and Cox specifications. 


renowned firm, architects and engi- 
neers of the liner United States. 

2. 77ie desiun-ensineerins team oj 
Jack Hargrave and Don Muckiow. 

Hargrave is usually ticcupieil de- 
signing custom boars costing $250, ()()() 
and up. He is not one to compromise. 

.Mucklow is considered by many to 
Ik the outstanding expert on fiber- 
glass l><)at construction. (Vou may re- 
call Don built a fiberglass boat that 
won the .Miami-Nassau race in 1957.) 

3. Fiberj*lass construction. 

This is the strongest material avail- 
able for l>(>at construction. 

’] he Navy lias used it .since 1946, 


(Over 90''f of the boats bought in the 
last two years by the Navy and Coast 
tiuard are fiberglass.) 

The result i.s a unii|ue craft that 
many compare favorably to custon^e 
built boats. , 

Extra desree of safety 

The one-piece seimlcss fiberglass 
hull and one-piece fiberglass super- 
structure have a resilient quality that 
takes shocks and jolts better that! 
other materials. 

This gives the Hatreras an extra 
degree of safety. 

There’s no swelling, cracking (w 
shrinking. No painting is required for 
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only boat tested and proved 
Graveyard of the Atlantic 


fastenincs, rust and corrosion are 
eliminated. 

As a result, it’s an easy — anil eco- 
nomical-craft to maintain. 

Jim (Jardella, Cove Marina, Nor- 
walk, Conn., who lias experience with 
both wood and fil^erglass boats, says 
'about 80' «' is saved on hull upkeep 
with the Hatteras. 

• Unusually spacious 

Through molded, reinforced fiK’rglass 
construction, beams, ribs and tranies are 
•eliminated. All of the inside is usable. 

This makes the Hatteras a spacious 
boat. The Double Cabin, lor example, 


larger boats. U has two private suites, 
each with bath. lAiul for additional 
privacy, the suites are at opposite 
ends of the boats.) 

interiors are Philippine Mahogany. 
'I'he finishing and joining are similar 
to that found in fine furniture. ' The 
Hatteras is made in High Point, N.C., 
a furniture center.) 

Exceptionally comfortable 

Owners say that this is an exception- 
ally comfortable bout; fiberglass per- 
mits a hull shape which virtually 
eliminates pounding, yawing and 
broaching. Kven at high .speeds in 
heavy seas, the molded flare of the 


.\fter testing the Hatteras, Hank 
Bowman, contributing editor of 
Popular Boating, wrote: 

"I fnjil myselj hard put to find even 
minor fia-.vs. He have given this boat 
the highest rating of any craft reviewed 
in our entire series.” 

There are six H.»tteras moileU; 
34 ft. double ciiliin; 34 ft. sports 
cruiser; 34 ft. deluxe sports fisherman; 
34 ft. sedan; 41 ft. convcrtil)lc; 41 ft. 
double cabin. 

W rite for the name of your nearest 
dealer. You’ll find him proud of the 
Hatteras — the only Ixiat tested and 
proved in the (Jraveyard of the 
Atlantic. Hatteras ^acht Cu., Dept. 




golf / Jack Nicklaus 



Hit the shot right, and get bite 


Swing /irmly with the right hatni.bta do not lei h roll over {red arrow). Moving 
it out toward the target (hliie) will also keep the cliih face open and on line. 


Backspin— or bile, as it is often called — is essen- 
tial for a short approach shot hit to a green that 
is protected by hazards in front, or when the 
flagstick is placed in the forward pt>rtion of the 
green. It is hard for a weekend player to gel 
backspin every time he wants it, because he sim- 
ply docs not play enough to master this kind of 
shot. There are. however, certain things you a\n 
do to help produce bile, f-irsi. the lie must be 
a good one. so that no grass gets between the 
ball and the face of the club. The ball should be 
positioned opposite the left heel, and the club 
face turned open just a bit at address. The swing 
should be made with a slight cutting action at 
the point where the club head comes into the hit- 
ting area. You can do this. Don't be afraid to 
try it. The sharper the angle at which the club 
head comes into the ball the more backspin will 
be produced, so the swingshould be a very upright 
one. Using a wedge. I pick the club practically 
straight up and then bring it down sharply into 
the back of the ball. The club head must be mov- 
ing very fast at impact, so it is important to ap- 
ply a great deal of power in the hitting /one with 
the right hand. It is just as vital, however, that 
the right hand and wrist do not roll over the 
left until well into the follow-through. The 
hands must move straight out toward the target 
or the ball will be hit with a closed face and 
all sign of bite will be yanked out of the shot. 





Our sympathy 
to all those 
who get a bottle of 
Chivas Regal 
only at 

Christmas time. 


Jn all too many homes, alas, 
comes but once a year. ^ 

^'here’s no doubt that our price has 

a lot to do with this. ^ 

Chivas Regal 
about $2 more than 
regular Scotches. 

If we made a less 
expensive 4, 6 or 8 
year old, we‘d probably 
sell more. 

Rut we’d rather wait _ 
till this dawns on you : 

The price of a movie is all that 


1 you and Scotland’s 
whisky, 

iwclve years of aging have a lot 
to do with this smoothness. So do prize 
Glcnlivet *vhiskies ^om Scotland’s 
oldest distillery. (Wlnoli we happen to 
own.) 

If this 

convinced you to 
w buy Chivas regu- 
^ larly, never mind, 

''t’ou’ve only about 250 days to wait 
for vour next bottle. 


12-YKARJH t> HI VVOFIl SOfiTCH WHtSk'V . «#. HlnViF 




1928: Gulf introduces “the world’s finest motor oil” 


1964: Ditto 


1963 was “Ditto,” too! For example, 
lastyeaTGulfpride*Smgle-G was ahigh- 
detergent motor oil designed to keep en- 
gines cleaner than ever before. Yet Gulf 
deliberately set out to provide you with 
a still better oil for 1964. 

To prove that it is “the world’s finest 
motor oil, ’’new 1964 Gulfpride Single-G 
was tested against the best oils of four 
major competitors, using a series of five 
rigorous tests prescribed by the automo- 
bile industry for motor oil performance 


under severe operating conditions. In 
the most critical— en^ne cleanVmess— 
Gulf even doubled the prescribed engine 
running time. 

At the finish, Gulfpride Single-G 
had the highest engine-chenliness 
rating of all competitive oils tested. 

That’s why new Gulfpride Single-G 
can protect your engine with a new high ) 
in cleanliness. Stop at the Sign of the 
Orange Disc, whereyour driving takes 
a turn for the best. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
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Rattling for 
tourists 
in northern Florida 


Miami boasts of its sunshine and palms, but the 
venturous people of Chipley have another attraction 
-rattlesnakes. They hope you’ll come to the rodeo 


D evotees tif competitive ralllesniike hunting, a new sport 
complete with thrills, chills and its own moment of 
truth, arc deeply gratilied that the winter {rattlesnake) sea- 
son in northern Morid-a and southern Alabama attainevl 
such a smashing climax. The season’s peak came with the 
windup of the National Rattlesnake Rodeo, featuring both 
sporting and social events, in C hipley. a small town in the 
middle of F’lorida's longarmthat points toward California. 

Pride ran high when Cub McDonald, a power-company 
lineman, was decltired the principal winner with a total of 
39 rattlesnakes, and Miss Amy Lee \Nilson was crowned 
queen of the National Rattlesnake Rodeo. It was only loo 
obvious, however, that many of the town’s elite were miss- 
ing. an absenteeism indicative of a certain division in the 
ranks of Chipley's citi/cns. Some feel that the Nalitmal Rat- 
tlesnake Rodeo will bring fame, tourists and growth to 
Chipley just as sports-car racing has focused attention on 
Sebnng and horse racing has lent fascination to Stiraloga. 
There are others, including real-estate interests, who fear 
that publicizing Chipley as the rattlesnake capital of the 
world may have just the opposite efrect. 

While this controversy smolders, a close look at this test of 
man's skill, inventiveness and daring is m order, U is not a 
sport to be taken up lightly. As one .snake catcher said. 
’’You’re not after a rabbit that can’t tight back. hen you're 
up against one of these big eastern diamondbacks you’re 
dealing with something that can kill you if>t>u don't handle 
him in an orderly fashion," 

I or two months, the duration of the rodeo, aficionados 
coaxed rattlers from gophei holes, using curious techniques 
evolved over the last eight years. Despite heavy rams that 
Hooded many gopher holes. 234 rattlers were brought in to 
rodeo headquarters. A "gophei” in southern parlance is a 
tortoise that digs holes down to 20 fed deep in the soft. 
s;mdy soil. Incidentally, gophers were once considered a 
delicacy, and back during the Depression when money 
was scarce the gopher became an article of trade. I'ach 

iitniinuetl 



Ever 
drink 
liquor 
with a 
head 
on it? 



Ever go to a bullfight ? Or 
the Indianapolis 500? 

Colt 45 Malt Liquor is 
like that. Unique. 

Unlike liquor, it has a 
full, rich foamy head. 

It has the profile of 
beer. But more mall 
makes it smoother, 
h'ull of flavor, A little 
more backbone makes 
it more masculine. 

A completely uni(iue 
experience. 


SKCIAL PRODUCT DIVISlOH OF 

THE KATlONAl DRCWINC CO.. flAlTiMORf. MO. 


HUNTING cnnlimifU 

corner grocery store had its box of live 
gophers. A man turning in a large gopher 
for. perhaps, a box of matches and some 
bacon would get a small gopher as 
change, lie would have his purchases 
and still could make some delicious 
gopher gumbo. 

When the region's brief winter arrives 
the rattlesnakes seek the warmth of 
gopher holes. Franklin Morris, insur- 
ance man and ardent snake catcher, 
said. “The gopher and the rattlesnake 
arc real good friends. You sec the gopher 
builds a home for the snake.” Friends or 
not, they share the siimc hole, a fact 
that spices the sport with uncertainty. 

The rodeo contestant searches care- 
fully until he finds a gopher hole, into 
w hich he puts one end of a 20-foot length 
of garden hose, twisting and pushing un- 
til it reaches the bottom. Then he blows 
into the funncllikc mouthpiece attached 
to his end of the hose, like blowing into 
a speaking tube. Transferring the funnel 
to his car. he listens, his expression in- 
tent. if a big grin spreads over his face, 
it means he has a snake on the other end 
of the line. 

“The snake will either rattle, start 
crawling or blow back at you.” Morris 
said. “Whichever he docs you can hear 
him. because you have a direct line. 
An experienced man can tell immediate- 
ly whether it's a snake or a gopher just 
by the way he moves." 

Many holes must be tested, because 
the national average is only one snake 
per 19holes. Having ascertained the rat- 
tler is there, the snake man pours a small 
amount of gasoline down the hose (not 
more than three ounces of regular gas 
is recommended ). After blowing into the 
hose again he grabs his snake stick, a 
six-foot aluminum pole with u noose at 
one end. and takes an alert stance be- 
hind the hole. Discomfited by the gas 
fumes, the rattler crawls out. The snake 
is permitted to get clear of the hole. Then 
comes the moment of truth. 

The eastern diamondback is the largest 
poisonous snake in the U.S.. even larger 
than the western diamondback. The rec- 
ord for the eastern is 8 feet 9 inches, but 
it is such a hcavy-hodied snake that anv- 
ihingover 4*/^ feet is a big snake. Its ven- 
om cun cause death, and a badly bitten 
man will not want a repeat experience. 
It is upon this sinister, cold-eyed critter 
that your snake hunter must advance to 
place the noose over its head and pull 
light. Novice catchers have been known 
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Why a 

man's 

shampoo? 


Those women's shampoos give you 
a beauty treatment while they 
clean. But FKch was made espe- 
cially for men. No fancy beauty 
treatment. Just the total cleaning 
action you want. 

Here’s why a man 
wants total cleaning action: 
a man's hair dressing attracts 
dust and dirt, retains i>er- 
spiration, excess scalp oils, 
loose dandruff. 

Fitch is the shampoo that’s 
made especially to clean a 
man's hair and scalp. It has 
Penetrating Power in every 
drop . . . 100% effective clean- 
ing action. 

Apply Fitch to dry hair, be- 
fore showering. “Then add 
water. You get a rich lather 
that cleans thoroughly. It 
penetrates and lifts away 
built-up accumulations. 
Leaves your hair and scalp 
feeling fresh and alive. Look- 
ing great! 

Pick up a bottle of Fitch. 
Use it regularly for a clean, 
healthy-looking head of hair. 



Sepamles the men from the girls. 
GROVE LABORATORIES 
Div. of Bristol-Myers Co. 


"Play ball'." ... 

And that's the call that puts United's jet fleet into action, 
because all 20 major league teams choose United for team 
travel. Whatever the need for a trip to major cities coast 
to coast, United has more jets to more U.S. cities than any 
other airline. And the genuine concern we have for customers 
— player or fan — is another reason why more people choose 
United than any other airline in the world. 

U Nffi o The Nation's Largest Airline/Known For Extra Care 




COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK CITY 


WITH 1964-1963 

WORLD'S FAIR SUPPLEMENT 

PUBLISHER’S EDITION PRICE S| .95 

ONLY 750 with a filling of 

KENDALL MOTOR OIL 

Enjoy New York City and the World's Fair with the help of this 208-page 
Guide published by Doubleday & Company. Inc. Tells you what to see, 
where to stay and how much it costs. Fully illustrated. Many maps. 
Regular Publisher's Edition Price $1.95. Offered wherever you see the 
Kendall Dealer Sign of Quality, illustrated below, for 75t when you fill 
your crankcase with Kendall Motor Oil. If there is no Kendall Dealer 
in your area, mail check or money order for $1.50 and we'il send 
you your guide. 

WHY IT PAYS TO BUY KENDALL MOTOR OIL 

Kendall Motor Oils are refined from 100% Pennsylvania 
Crude Oil. world’s richest. Each is a product of over 80 
years of petroleum research. All exceed car manufacturers' 
specifications. There is a Kendall Motor Oil refined for 
your type of engine, your driving habits and your pocKet- 
book. Your Kendall Dealer will help you select the one 
best for you. Start enjoying the Economy of Kendall 
Quality now. 

KENDALL REFINING COMPANY • BRADFORD. PA, « TORONTO. CANADA 
Lubrication Specialists since )88t 
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lo come to the moment and suddenly 
retreat in u cold sweat, but the seasoned 
snake man lift.s the snake and maneuvers 
it into a five-gallon lard am, removes 
the noose and claps down the lid. 

These are timc-icstcd prixxdures, al- 
though there are some variations. One 
is to suck the juice out of a lemon and, 
after tilling it with gasoline, roll it down 
the hole. Some snake men locate the 
snake hy shining a mirror down the hole, 
but this necessitates a sunny day and a 
straight hole. Ocaisionally there is a 
skunk in the hole. At such times the 
monieni of truth becomes the moment 
('f departure. Man's nature is such that 
he will face death hut flee from an un- 
plcas;inl odor. 

Rodeo eontesianis take their live 
snakes to a large, shed-type building at 
the edge of town, where memlxrs of the 
Washington County Sportsmen's Club 
record weights and lengths and put the 
reptiles in lighted cages for all to view. 
One year they hung snakes up beside 
U.S. Highway 90, and touring buses 
stopped to permit passengers to buy 
rattlesnake siindwiches. Morris and Pat 
Reynolds are both bonded rattlesnake 
handlers, the only club members per- 
mitted to handle the snakes when crowds 
are around. Just what effect the SI.OOO 
bond would have if somebody got bit- 
ten is diflieult to determine. 

•'There's something about this terri- 
tory right around here that grows big 
snakes." Reynolds said with a note of 
local pride in his voice. In fact, rattle- 
snakes in that region became both large 
and unusually abundant beginning about 
15 years ago. At that lime lumber com- 
panies started tree farming and did not 
burn off the grass and brush in winter. 
This old custom of burning was be- 
lieved to help the grass, and it certainly 
kept the snakes down. But conservation 
officials discouraged it, and the practice 
was abandoned. 

With the burning stopped, vegetation 
came back. mice, rats and rabbits in- 
creased and, in consequence, rattlesnakes 
flourished and appeared to grow larger 
than ever. This phenomenon was not- 
ed by the Washington County Sports- 
men's C.lub. which already had decided 
that something should be done to attract 
attention to Chipley. the county seat. 
Founded in 1882, when the railroad 
came through, the town never grew fast. 
At the last census it had a population of 
3,251. having gained only 350 in the 10 

crmllHued 
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Why 

Fortrel? 

Ask Sam Snead. 

The pro with perfect style 
and performance— in his 
slacks as well as his game. 
Fortrel is the fiber 
that keeps his slacks 
up to par. Makes sure 
they hold their neatness. 

Through a damp, misty 
front nine. A 95" afternoon. 
While relaxing after the 18th. 

Good reasons to look 

for Fortrel in all your elothing. 


Sam Snead Slacks by Glen Oaks in a 
Burlington Men's Wear wash-and-wear 
fabric of Tortrel polyester and 
Zanlrel 700 rayon. Single pleated 
and half-belted. In a wide variety 
of fashion shades, Sizes: 30-44 regular 
and long. 32-40 short. About $11. 

At fine stores everywhere, 

C'' 

CONTEMPORARY FIBERS 
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MUFFLERS 


[9ATTE'?!£S 


INSCALUD 15 MINUTrii*^ 

MOST eARS 


f 


$mm 


THE SIGN OF A REAL PRO 


VV’hcrever you sec ihis AF sign, you can be sure the man who displays it is a real 
pro when ii comes to taking care of your car. 

You can be sure of several other things, too. He's a man who believes that the 
best service he can give you is to carry top-quality products. That's why of all the 
mulTlers available, he chose AP. He knows it is a longer-lasting tmillkT. Yet he 
sells it to you at no extra cost. 

Another thing you can he sure of is that he knows his business. He has the tools 
to replace a muiner on most cars in 15 minutes or less. He’s an expert not only in 
mulTler work, but in all the services you have a right to expect. 

So before you head for that big game, or go hunting or fishing, or start on a vaca- 
tion trip, turn your car over to him. Tell him to check it out. Iravcl confidcntlv. 
come home safe. 

Certified Longer Lasting by Detroit Testing Laboratory Inc. 

AP LONGER-LASTING MUFFLERS 

ARE SOLD BY MORE DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 




preceding years. There is a big peanut 
mill not far away, and one of the coun- 
try's largest fertilizer plants is in the 
next town, but the sportsmen fell Chip- 
ley needed something more dramatic to* 
lure tourists. Maybe a rattlesnake rodeo 
would do it. 

Vlembcrs of the Sportsmen's Club 
llcw into action. Mayor E. W. Carswell 
helped out. as did I>r. Howard B. Tiller, 
a dentist who loves to hunt snakes when 
he is not pulling teeth. Marty Hinson, 
who runs the hotel. Judge Warren Kit/- 
Patrick of the Circuit Court, and many 
others. In their enthusiasm they set it 
up as the National Rattlesnake Rodeo, 
welcoming all comers with eastern dia- 
mondbacks and adding a beauty con- 
test and social gala to boot. Their aim 
was to outshine all other rattlesnake ro- 
deos this year half a dozen were held in 
the general area. This the C'hiplcy group 
did, as was evidenced by the festival in 
the high school gymnasium. 

Mrs. Charles King played Stum-one to 
H'oicli over .\fe and other appropriate 
numbers on the organ. Six big diamond- 
backs crawled and rattled on the gym 
floor while Donnie Sebolt. professional 
snake man, gave a talk on poisonous 
snakes. Seventeen young beauties of the 
region paraded before the judges. First 
they slunk around the gym in bathing 
suits and then in evening gowns. Just like 
they do in the Miss America contest. 
After Amy Lee was crowned queen she 
w as asked if she had had many prev ious 
associations w ith rattlesnakes. 

■*Oh my, yes. VVhy. they killed 18 on 
our place one summer." the queen said 
with candid pride, "and once I almost 
stepped on one." 

The prize monev was awarded amid 
thunderous applause. McDonald ac- 
cepted his SI 50 for having caught the 
most. 39. Second prize of $100 went to 
Morris with 20 rattlers. He also won an 
electric hair dryer in the rafile. Skip 
Mason look third prize of S50 w ith 18 
snakes; Karl Richards received S35 for 
the heaviest snake (9 pounds 15 ounces); 
and S35 for the longest snake (5 feel 9 
inches) went to K.ddie Reynolds. 

Everyone present agreed that the ro- 
deo had been a rattling success, but the 
question of Just how much it will affect 
the growth and prosperity of the town 
of C'hiplcy remains moot. It is still raihei 
doubtful that the population explosion 
in Chipley can keep up with the rattle- 
snake explosion. end 
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Then how can you live without this kind of car? Wide-Track Pontiac Le Mans. 

Are you a bear for punishment? Then hurry on down to your Pontiac dealer's and look at a whole lot of Pontiacs all at once. See the 
luxurious interiors, the elegant body styles, the extensive options and engine choices. Care to bet how long you'll last before buying one? 
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“I know that one should not 
look a gift horse in the 
mouth,” said roly-poly old 
Nikita Khrushchev, bubbling 
with goodwill on a visit to 
Hungary. But the precept was 
promptly forgotten when 
Hungary's Communist Pre- 
mier Janos Kadar presented 
him with a coach and five 
dashing stallions as a door 
prize. On the chance, pre- 
sumably. that Mao Tsc-tung 
might have gotten to Kadar 
first, the Russian dictator 
started to peer into the lead 
stallion's mouth with an old 
peasant's caution when the 
horse reared away. ”1 just 
wanted to sec if they are 
young,” K. explained. 

‘"I'm never going to play base- 
ball with your son again be- 
cause he's a bad sport.” said 
a strong-minded lO-year-old 
to former Ambassador to Fin- 
land Carl T. Rowan. “Why is 
he a bad sport?” asked the 
ex-diplomat who recently be- 
came the first Negro chief of 
the USIA. “Docs he still 
want to pitch and umpire 
too?" “No,” replied the white 
youngster. “Carl is not a good 
sport because he never lets 
me be Willie Mays.” 

“1 couldn’t stand that ugly 
cheesecloth thing,” said the 
wife of famed Lexington, Ky. 
Horseman John H. Clark 
when a doctor some years ago 
suspended her broken arm in 
gau/c, “so 1 decided to design 
a sling of my own.” The re- 
sult — a modish swatch of silk 
held together by silver rings — 
was such a success with her 
friends that Mabe Clark is 
now in the sling business for 
keeps. Damaged members be- 
longing to nine-goal Polo 
Player Lewis Smith of Aiken, 
S.C. and Kentucky Horse- 
man A. B. (Bull ) Hancock Jr. 


have been fashionably slung 
by Mrs. Clark, and the latest 
to wear a Mabe sling is Texas 
Governor John Connolly, 
who returned to work with 
his arm resting tastefully in 
gray herringbone. 

Pulling furiously at his oar 
in a Columbia University shell 
on New York's Harlem River, 
Heikki Hannikaincn, son of 
the Finnish ambassador to 
Peru, suddenly spotted a dam- 
sel in distress. Leaping from 
the shell, the 2 1 -year-old crew- 
man swam over and grabbed 
7-year-old Ann Cushin just in 
time. “Luck,” said the modest 
Nordic hero. “I hit the right 
current and found myself 
right next to her.” All right, 
but in 46° weather the Har- 
lem River is no sauna bath. 

Challenged to jump — “If 
you've got the guts, we've got 
the plane"— by some of his 
wartime friends. TV Writer 
Rod Serling took off into the 
Twilight Zone above Fort 
Bragg to conjure up some air- 
borne memories. After 19 safe 
years on the ground, ex-para- 
trooper Scriing (r/^A/) jumped 
out of the plane at 1,200 feet 
and plummeted to a perfect 
landing. “Just like landing on 
a Scaly mattress.” he sighed, 
with a TV man's faith in spon- 
sors, 

“Throw your heart over the 
bar,” Dr. Norman Vincent 
Pcalc once counseled a diffi- 
dent high jumper, “and your 
body will follow.” On the 
chance that such positive 
thinking might work with lag- 
ging hockey players, Toronto 
Coach Punch Imlach whipped 
his slumping Maple Leafs off 
to a showing of One Mans 
fVay (the Norman Vincent 
Pealc story on film) after a 
bitter loss to Montreal in the 


Stanley Cup semifinals. The 
positively charged Leafs won 
the next game to tie the scries, 
but, alas, the Pealc wore off 
and the negative Canadiens 
went ahead once again. 

“When sailing one forgets all 
the cares that are usually on 
one’s mind,” says Gaston 
Dcfferrc. the intrepid Medi- 
terranean yachting champion 
whose major concern ashore 
is how to oust Charles dc 
Gaulle from the presidency 
of France. "When I sail in a 
race,” says the Socialist sail- 
or. “I sail to win.” And if 
Defferrc fails to sink his oppo- 
nent at the polls, it may be 
only that what held true for 
the yachtsman in an Easter 
race off Marseilles last week 
is true also of French politics. 
“The weather,” as one Def- 
ferre crewman put it, “was 
very difficult, and the wind 
was against us.” 

Secret Agent James Bond gets 
his kicks by tracking down 
dangerous spies and beautiful 
women. But his alter ego, Ac- 


tor Sean Connery, prefers soc- 
cer. A former pro player in 
England, Connery dashed out 
for a quick game in Turkey 
while filming From Russia 
with Love, ended up with a 
black eye and a stern com- 
mand from the studio never 
again to put Bond in such 
jeopardy. “Anyway.” said the 
battered Connery, “1 was so 
out of practice that I kicked 
the Turks as often as the ball.” 

Queen Eliza beth’sfirst cousin. 
Prince William of Gloucester, 
and nine Stanford classmates 
pushed off from Puerto Val- 
larta, Mexico for a bit of fun 
in the sun in a beautiful char- 
tered yacht. One hour out. the 
mainsail jammed halfway 
down the mast. Then the en- 
gine failed to start, and when 
the seagoing Indians and their 
royal chief tried to call for 
help the radio went kaput. 
With nothing to do but wait 
out the calamity, Prince Wil- 
liam. or Just Plain Bill, as he 
likes to be called, decided to 
cook up some bacon a nd eggs. 
The stove blew up. 
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BASKETBALL/^om C. Brody 


Who says you can’t win ’em all? 

In this Olympic sport the U.S- has shown that you can, and the 1964 Tokyo squad will continue that 
winning tradition. There seems to be a natural, happy affinity between the American boy and the basketball 


por three days and nights last week, 
*94 of the best basketball players in 
the country rushed up and down the St. 
John's University Alumni Hall in New 
York City while the deadly serious eyes 
of U.S. Olympic Coach Hank Iba fol- 
lowed them every inch of the way. Ev- 
ery time a player dropped a pass or 
missed a shot, Iba saw it. noted it and 
waited. Eventually all this rushing about 
produced the U.S. Olympic team that 
Iba will take to Tokyo in October. These 
arc the first Olympians chosen for our 
team, and if all of the others could be as 
sure of victory the Games might well be 
called off right now and all the gold 
medals shipr>cd to the U.S. 

The U.S. has won the title in every 
one of the five Olympics that have had 
basketball on the program: indeed, we 
have never lost a game. Iba's team may 
not be the equal of the Lucas-Robertson- 
West crew that swept through the field 
at Rome in 1 960 under Coach Pete New- 
ell, but it will do. 

Fortunately, too, the selection of this 
team was accomplished sw ifily and with- 


out the rancor between NCAA and AAU 
committee members that marked pre- 
vious occasions. True enough, not every 
player in the 94 who deserved a place 
got it. but it is also true that if everyone 
had the squad would number about 25. 
When the list was handed to Iba by the 
committee three hours after the final 
game was played Stiiurday night, happy 
lines raced all over his broad, rugged 
face. "I got what I wanted." he said. 

What Iba got in his backcourt, for 
example, arc four speedy, hustling ball- 
handlers. Larry Brow n, formerly of the 
University of North Carolina and more 
recently with the AAU champion. Good- 
year Wingfoots. was about half a fool 
shorter than most of the players on the 
St. John's floor. Yet he charged about so 
fearlessly — and cea.selessly— that wor- 
ried spectators feared he would fly right 
off the court and into their laps like a 
light plane with its throttle stuck. "Ev- 
ery lime he comes in for a layup. I 
cringe," said former pro star Bob Davies, 
whose kid brother. Dick, also made the 
team. Brow n is not just a frantic dasher- 


about. He is a superb playmaker, as are 
teammates Walt Hazzard and Jeff Mul- 
lins. These may not be the best shooters 
in the world, but they arc by far the best 
all-round backcourters. and Iba has a 
wealth of firepower elsewhere on his 
squad. 

Take Pete McCaffrey and Jerry Shipp. 
Both arc monotonously accurate from 
fair distances and make a 20-foot base- 
line shot look easy. Then there is Ari- 
zona Stale's J4>e Caldwell, possibly the 
most graceful and best-coordinated ath- 
lete in the trials. Caldwell is not a top- 
grade shooter, but when he does shtwi 
he gets the ball through the hoop on his 
first, second, third or fourth follow-up. 
He follows up relentlessly, on smooth- 
muscled legs that he uses like fiber-glass 
vaulting poles. And he runs like a whip- 
pet. In the final game he shot from one 
corner, retrieved the bail from a tangle 
of arms as it bounced from the rim to- 
ward the other corner and slapped it 
through cleanly. 

Olympic spectators who remember 
Jerry l.ucas arc going to see a slightly 


THE EVES OF COACH HANK IBA (BELOW), ALL 10 PLASERS AND BOTH REFEREES (OPPOSITE) FOLLOW THE BALL IN TRIALS GAME 
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smaller version at Tokyo in Bill Bradley 
— the same deadpan, calm control, the 
same unselfish passing-ofT to teammates 
in slightly better scoring position, the 
same easy, natural skill that comes from 
playing this game since age 4. Bradley 
is an abovc-average shooter even by our 
standards, w hich means that he is about 
40' better than most Europeans and 
South Americans. Just in case I bit vsants 
a 6-rooi-5 guard against the Russians. 
Brazilians or other traditionally tall 
teams, he can use Bradley at that spot 
— or Caldwell, for that matter — with- 
out any loss in piaymaking or ball-han- 
dling. If he wants another speedster up 
front to team with Caldwell, he can play 
Mullins there with the barest drop in 
shooting ability. 

All of this and muscle, too. No one. 
not even the 7-foot. potato-soup-slufTed 
giants the Russians keep coming up w ith. 
is going to take a rebound away from 
Jim Ikirncs. Me jumps as breathtakingly 
as Caldwell and is much stronger. And 
he seems to take a football lineman's 
delight in crashing through a cluster 
of thick-muscled rivals to get his large 
hands on the hall. The international 
rules under which the Olympic Ciames 
are played afford considerably more prt>- 
icction to such an aggressive style than 
our own rules do. Barnes should enjoy 
himself in Tokyo. So will Lucious Jack- 
son and George Wilson, our other cen- 
ters. Mel Counts, the fourth chosen for 
that position, will undoubtedly be used 
as a forward instead — not just because he 
can be spared as a reboundcr on this 
team but because he is a rarity among 
7-footers; he shoots as accurately from 
outside as a little man. 

■’When 1 think of the good players 
who won't make this team.” said Ore- 
gon Stale Coach Slats Gill as he awaited 
the selections, "it breaks my heart.” 
Slats meant it. He is that kind of warm, 
considerate gentleman. But if Slats is 
still sad today, so, surely, arc excellent 
players like Cazzie Russell. Wally Jones. 
Colton Nash, Willie Murrell, Dave Stall- 
worth and a dozen others who were 
passed'over. Now. a smart coach would 
wangle Panamanian citizenship for this 
bunch of unhappy rejects, suit them up, 
take them to Tokyo— and who'd bet 
they wouldn't win? end 
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MOTOR SPORTS /Bob Ottum 


The HWe 
engine 
that could 

Chrysler racing engines took on 
mythic proportions at Daytona, 
but at Atlanta Ford struck back 


There is something about stock-car 
* racing that appeals to the South as to 
no other section of the countrs. l ast 
Sunday at Atlanta there was something 
special. Approximately 70.000 persons 
— 20.0(K) more than a typical crowd for 
a big Georgia Tech I'oolbal! game — 
tramped through the clayey mire of At- 
lanta's International Raceway and set- 
tled in fora rattling good 5(K)-niilc grudge 
match, Like racing fans everywhere, 
they knew that Plymouths had risen from 
obscurity to smite the lofty hords in 
February's Daytona 500, knew that Hen- 
ry Ford II himself had witnessed that 
embarrassment and suspected that Mr. 
f\>rd had flicked a cat-o'-nine-tails here 
and there among his engineers as an en- 
couragement to produce winning hard- 
ware for .Atlanta. 

Whether he did or not. they did. Toss- 
ing in a hurriedly revamped engine 
against the hemispherical-head power 
plants first sprung by Chrysler Corpora- 
tion at Daytona, they enjoyed delectable 
revenge as Ford Driver Fred Lorcn/cn 
rolled in first at a record-breaking av- 
erage speed of 134,25 mph. Ford had 
its moments of anxiety, though. Plym- 
outh's Paul Goldsmith drove like Dil- 
linger to lead strongly before taking a 
stupendous flip, and cars were cracking 
up or breaking down at such a rate that 
conceivably there might have been no 
finishers. At that, seven Dodges and 
Plymouths— out of the original 42-car 
field— were among the lonely 10 healthy 
enough to take the checkered flag, while 
just two Fords made it in. But at least 
they were dry. 


The raceway is new— still abuilding in 
the rolling Georgia red-clay hills south 
of town. When it rains — which it does 
faithfully in .April and did by the bucket 
and barrelful lust week— the runolf drains 
into the infield and colors everyone 
standing there burnt umber. Racing op- 
erations arc conducted from five house 
trailers parked hubcap-deep around the 
I Vi-mile track. 

Keeping his cigar dry at all times. 
Chrysler Racing Chief Ronnie House- 
holder could not conceal his confidence 
in the faciory-supported Dodges and 
Plymouths that were to engage the fac- 
tory Fords and Mcrcurys. Understand- 
ably. the hemi engine is the corporate 
pride and joy of Chrysler and the per- 
sonal pride of Householder, who talks 
about it in warm. afTectionale language 
as though it might be alive. 

■ What shall we call it?" he asks, speak- 
ing around his racing cigar, "The King 
Kong?" 

Chryslcr's King Kong, he admitted, 
"is under . . . well, more than passing 
consideration for use in passenger cars. 


It could — and this is unotllcial — appear 
in next year's models I would think." 
He smiled an imollicial smile. "It would 
be derelict for us to let this opportunity 
lag for more than a model year." 

The chief reason for the racing suc- 
cess of the hemi is not its newness, but 
that Chrysler has put so much engine 
into its smaller cars. The basic hemi 
engines, before their redesign, were used 
from 1^52 through 1958 to power 
the liouseboal-si/cd Imperials and New 
>orkers. In the smaller Plymouths and 
Dodges now they crouch doubled up 
under the hoods, looking mean. 

There is no such stufilng problem at 
lord, whose stock-racing engine, while 
of nearly equal piston displacement, 
comes in a much smaller package. A bit 
carried away, one Ford executive vsho 
came to .Atlanta to look under the hoods 
murmured; "Ford's trouble today is that 
it has more car and less engine than any 
other manufacturer.'' 

Racing fans who for years had con- 
centrated on the drivers were quite sud- 
denly caught up in the crisis atmosphere 


THE WINNER at Atlanta was this revamped F ord V-8. shown as it is being hoisted to the car 
of Fred Lorcnzcn (m jacket). Revving the engine to new limits, Lorenren broke race record. 
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lhat came from the executive suite. And 
spectators whose Fords. Mercur>s, Plym* 
oulhs and Dodges were parked out there 
in the Georgia goo had something new 
at stake (in addition to the real possibili- 
ty that they would never find their cars 
again). 

"The past stress on drivers,” s;iid 
Householder, “is now transferring to 
product. lt*s a good thing, really. And 
we intend to keep our lead.” 

Ralph Moody of Holman &. Moody, 
the concern that handles much of Ford's 
racing cITort, agreed— in part. Said 
Moody, clearly anticipating that the 
Fords would rise again: "If competition 
gets too lopsided, racing ain't worth a 
damn." 

The preliminary events to the 500 in- 
dicated that Plymouth's lopsided Day- 
tona sweep would not be repeated here: 
the fastest cars qualifying for the race 
were two Fords. Then came a Plymouth, 
another Ford, a Mercury and a Dodge. 
But their times (146.470 to 144.849 miles 
an hour) were close enough to insure a 
rip-roaring battle. In Saturday's warmup 


race. Ford finished first, then it was 
Dodge. Ford, Mercury. Dodge. 

Ford\ f rank Zimmerman, the sfvccial 
vehicles manager. Hew down to Atlanta 
for the 500. donned a sport shirt and a 
yellow- golf sweater and pinned on an 
identification badge lhat read, "fTank 
Zini." Thus disguised, he prow led casual- 
ly around the track looking like a cor- 
poraliuii executive piovviing casually 
around a track. 

“At Daytona,” explained Zimmer- 
man. ”we had engine durability trouble. 
Since then we have refined the engine. At 
Atlanta wc can go faster. What's more, 
this is not a track where aerodynamics is 
a critical factor as at Daytona. This race 
is more a test of chassis design than of 
Daytona-style flat-out speed." 

But. chassis be darned, Ford wascicar- 
ly counting on the good soup it had ur- 
gently pul into its power plants. Far 
from being revolutionary, the new At- 
lanta engine had a lighter valve train 
and redesigned rod bolts ("You really 
wouldn't notice anything if you didn't 
know the changes were there," shrugged 


one Ford pit man), boosting engine per- 
formance from 6.200 to 7.000 rpm with 
an output of some 425 horsepower. 

Chrysler had, Householder indicated, 
plenty of horses already, thank you — 
5(X). according to the opposition. 

When a Friday rainstorm stopped all 
qualifying and practice runs— and fur- 
ther gummed up the infield — crews fell 
upon (he caib with wrenehes. S|H>nsors 
hovered solicitously by. Drivers fretted. 
Coffee flowed like motor oil. 

Atlanta newspaper handicappers. tak- 
ing no chances, picked Ford's pole posi- 
tion driver Fred Lorenzen(who had w on 
the last two 500s. took the preliminary 
race and qualified with the fastest time) 
as the man to beat. 

Meanwhile, back at the cxccuiive- 
housc trailer. Raceway President Nelson 
W'eaver watched the corporation-and- 
dagger goings on with a henign smile. 
AdvaiKx* ticket sales and the crowd lined 
up outside the ticket house trailer 
showed the drama was paying olf. 

Sunday turned out to be a thoroughly 
miserable spring day — overcast and cold. 
To Weaver, however, it was a Sabbath 
of Sabbaths. After counting the house he 
declared it to be the largest sports gath- 
ering in Georgia history. Weaver's only 
worry as the day progressed was that this 
might be the first 450-mile 500 of his ca- 
reer. Goldsmith's was the most spectacu- 
lar of the alarming number of accidents 
that threatened to obliterate the field. He 
had looked like the winner from the 
start, but after exactly one hour and 
twenty-six minutes of the 3*^-hour race 
he skidded into the guardrail, turned 
over and set an unoificial distance record 
for motoring upside down. Like all the 
others involved in wrecks, he was well- 
protcctcd by roll bars and Siifcty harness 
and climbed out unhurt. 

Other favorites fell dramatically — 
Ford’s Fireball Roberts in a smashup as 
he skittered out of a turn. Ford's Dan 
Gurney and Mercury’s Parnelli Jones 
from tire failures. When Lorenzen cased 
into the lead after Goldsmith's crash it 
was, in effect, all over, although no one 
could be certain at the time. For a while 
it appeared lhat Dodge's Bobby Isaac, 
who was to finish second, could give Lo- 
rcn/cn trouble, but at the end he was 
two laps behind. 

"The new engine is great,” said Loren- 
7cn in victory lane. ”1 knew ! was ahead, 
and 1 didn’t want to take any chances, so 
I ran the last 30 laps real slow.” Your 
move, Mr. Householder. end 
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BRlDGE/C^a/’/es Goren 



LOOKING DISTURBED, l(al> Ci lorgio Bel- 
ladonna ponders play through wafis of smoke. 



LOOKING GRIM, Robert Jordan pulfs on hi\ 
cigar as he brings home a ditficuU contract. 


The U.S. prepares an assault 
on bridge Italian style 

The Italians are favored to win the upcoming World Olympiad, but they 
must beat a strong American team which uses psychological warfare 


|tah has coincided its selection trials 
* for the World Olympiad, which be- 
gins in New York on May I. and the 
results will not cheer the other 29 com- 
peting nations. Italy's six-man team is. 
with one exception, the stime as the one 
that won the Bermuda Bowl for the 
sixth straight time at the world cham- 
pionships in St. Vincent last June. Back 
again is Pietro I orqiiei. always impec- 
cably dressed and cool under pressure. 
His partner is Benito Ciaro//o. short 
and dark-haired, whose tinted glasses 
give him a misleadingly sinister look. 
Massimo D'Alelio. a veteran of many- 
world championships, will pair with C'u- 
millo Pabis Tied, who. as the team rook- 
ie in St. N’incent. was properly serious 
and surprisingly consistent. The new 
man on the team is not really new at 
all. He is Walter Avarelli, a Roman mag- 
istrate. who has returned to the bridge 
wars after a year's absence, replacing 
bugenio C hiaradia- Chiaradia. who at 
52 was the oldest of the Italian players, 
was shaky in St. Vincent. His replace- 
ment. .Avarelli. will play with Ciiorgio 
Belladonna, perhaps the most important 
player on the team. 

Belladonna is 40. a plump, jovial man 
with large, saucer eyes and a bushy mus- 
tache. He might easily pass as a waiter 
in the neighborhood pizzeria, But Bella- 
donna is a bridge pro. and in bridge 
circles it is justly s;iid: "As Belladonna 
goes, so gives Italy." Belladonna is not 
Italy's best player; borquet. as precise 
us a machine gun. is. But Belladonna is 
what is known as a swing-maker, a play- 
er given to big wins and big losses. He 
takes chances and. more often than 
not. he succeeds. 

Although it is a good team that Italy 


will send to Now York for the Olym- 
piad. it is not unbeatable. In the first 
Olympiad, played in Turin in I960. Italy 
finished sixth with much the same te;im 
it will present next month, brance won 
tile title that year, with I'.ngland a close 
second. Italy also failed in the lYiro- 
pcan championships last year, as bng- 
land won with an incredible 100 victory 
points out of a possible 102. And even 
though Italy won the world champion- 
ship in 196.1. it had to rally to overcome 
a L.S. lead on the last day of play. 

This year brance and bngland are fa- 
vored to reach the four-team final round 
along with, of course, Italy and the U.S. 
The Italians respect France and Eng- 
land. but they have good reason to be- 
lieve that their big battle will be with 
the L S. 

Ciiorgio Belladonna, for instance, 
knows that sooner or later he probably 
will have to sit down at the bridge table 
with Rolverl Jordan and Arthur Robin- 
son. and the thought must bother him. 
Jordan and Robinson are the only hold- 
overs from last year's U.S. team, Jor- 
dan. .^6. is a bull, gruff and aggressive, 
perfectly willing to dislike an opponent 
if that is what is needed to win. When 
not play ing bridge. Jordan sells cemetery 
plots near Philadelphia. Robinson is 27, 
almost frail and given to nervous stom- 
ach disorders during tournament bridge. 
He ha.s a quiet sense of humor. Driving 
one day through the Alps high above St. 
Vinceni. Robinson saw- a villager toting 
a huge bale of hay on his shoulders. 
"Look at him." Robinson mused. "I'll 
bet he never has to worry about a take- 
out double." 

Jordan and Robinson were continual- 
ly pitted against Belladonna because, of 
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ihc ihrce U.S. pairs, they were best ac- 
quainted with Belladonna's system of 
bidding, the Roman Club. They han- 
dled it well. Both Jordan and Robinson 
are inveterate cigar smokers, and they 
had been told that Belladonna dislikes 
cigars. From the first hand to the last, 
the game was played under a cloud of 
blue smoke. Belladonna coughed and 
scowled, but Jordan and Robinson 
smoked on. They also played some first- 
class bridge, such as the hand shown at 
right, which upset Belladonna far more 
than the cigiir smoke, 

When the hand was played in the 
closed room, young Jim Jacoby opened 
the Fast hand with a one-heart bid. so 
that the singleton heart lead by Bobby 
Nail insured the defe.it of the five dia- 
mond contract. Perhaps Belladonna 
should have led his lone heart even with- 
out a heart bid from his partner, but he 
did not. and Jordan took full advantage. 

Jordan ducked the club lead in the 
dummy and ruffed in his hand, fie laid 
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Opening lead: 10 of clubs 


down the diamond ace and led a low dia- 
mond to the king. As he did so. the 
Americans in the Bridge-O-Rania room 


groaned. Jordan was obviously down. 
He had to lose two hciirt tricks and the 
queen of diamonds, no doubt about it. 
But Jordan wasn't through. He lit a fresh 
cigar and went to work. First he cashed 
the club acc. discarding a heart, trumped 
a club, crossed to dummy's spade queen 
and ruffed another club. Next he played 
the acc and king of spades and trumped 
his fourth spade in the dummy, Bella- 
donna had to follow helple.ssly as Jor- 
dan trumped .still another club for his 
I lih trick. Belladonna was left with the 
dubious pleasure of trumping one of 
his partner's good heart tricks. The re- 
sult was a combined gain of 450 fwints, 
vsorth 10 International Match Points to 
the U.S. team. 

But it was Belladonna who had the 
last laugh. When the tournament was 
over and Italy had won. all the players 
gathered for a victory banquet. During 
it. Belladonna produced a big cigar, lit 
it and calmly blew a cloud of smoke in 
Jordan's face. eno 



The reason? More top photographers use Nikon than any other 35, Nikon F at your camera dealer, or write for details to Dept. SI-4. 
and more of them use the Nikon F than any other 35mm reflex. NIKON Incorporated, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
In photography as in sports, take the lead from the pros. See the Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Incorporated 

The truly great action pictures are generally Nikon 
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If he were noi one of ihe most unassuming men in hosehalh the Canlinals' Manager 
of the Year might describe himself, in his best south St. Louis style, as follows: 


THAT JOHNNY KEANE 
JS A FINE MANAGER 
IS WHAT HE SURE IS 

by JACK OLSEN 


W Ikh Manager Johnny Keane of 
ihc St. l.ouis Cardinals benches a 
player, he Utws it with a touch so gentle 
as to leave the poor fellovv with a feeling 
that he is being rewarded for industrious 
ciTort. Contrast this with the manager 
in Ring Lardner's short story, "Murry 
Kane.” v\ho says to a pitcher: "You so- 
and-so so-and-so! You're going to stay 
right in there and pitch till this game is 
over! And if you don't pitch like you can 
pitch. I'll shoot you dead tonight just as 
sure as you're a yellow, quitting — !" 

The difference between the two ap- 
proaches is as much a commentary on 
baseball as it is on Johnny Keane. It was 
the fashion until not so long ago for 
managers to call ballplayers so-and-so's 
and sand even ha rshcrepithets lifted 


out of context from the Holy Bible and 
the Paradise Pool Parlor. Such expres- 
sions are not unknow n to Johnny Keane, 
but they do not come naturally to him. 
He has been an approving observer of 
the grand metamorphosis, still in proc- 
ess. which has seen the major league ball- 
player rise out of the muck. Once the 
typical pro was a social slob, unaccepted 
by polite si>ciciy. oriented to the barn- 
yard. devoted to cheap whisky and given 
to such scintillating bon mots as "We're- 
agonna make 'em shell the corn!'' 

The new ballplayer, epitomized by 
such gentlemen as Sandy Koufax and 
Bobby Richardson and Hick Groat and 
dozens of others, has been to college, or 
acts as though he has. Hedrcssc-s in quiet 
good taste, he drinks in moderation, if 


at all. and he has a profound sense of 
his own human dignity. As Keane says. 
"You used to be able to treat a player 
like dirt, and ! guess it worked because 
that's the way we expected to be han- 
dled, but that's not the way they expect 
to Itc handled now. These fellows are 
well paid. They live on a high level, and 
they try to meet their responsibilities in 
the public eye. They're nt>i going to be 
treated like animals." 

This new kind of ballplayer calls fora 
new kind of manager. Johnny Keane is 
the new kind of manager. 

It would be pleasant to report that the 
St. l.ouis ownership carefully groomed 
Keane for his job and moved him into 
the breach at precisely the right mo- 
ment of history in a master stroke of ad- 
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ministialivc judgment- It would also l>c 
untriio- Since S- M. (irall'en became the 
tii si manager in 1 S76. the front olliee has 
made 5.'^ changes, a league record, f or 
the better part of two decades Johnny 
Keane toiled away unsung on the Cardi- 
nals' farms while the panjandrums in 
St. 1 luiis tried on this manager and that 
inaiKigei foi si/e. Ntn-e of them fit. and 
Keane finally got the job iilmosi by de- 
fault in the middle of the 1961 season. 
Dining his ihrce-nionth tenure that 
year, the Cardinals racked up the best 
record (47 33) of any National league 
team. In 1962. a rebuilding year, the 
team shpix-d. but last year the Cards 
linished second after throwing ;i genu- 
ine Hela I ugosi sciire into the I os .Ange- 
les Diidgcrs in the closing weeks of the 
season. The attack on the Dodgers in- 
cludeil ;i l9-out-of-20-giime winning 
streak and moved .San I raneisco Ciianl 
Manager AKin Dark to wire Keane al 
the end of the season: in m> oi'isiun 
VOC l>ll> .\ MVSItKIIl JOIl. inVNKS 
MIK MIIMNl. nil SMIONVI ItVl.tl 
flNNVM K\< I ON \ HK.H ll\u, 

\\ hile Keane was carefully explaining 
to all who would listen that he himself 
did not get a base hit or oven a lietding 
chance during the streak, that the games 
weie won by the likes of Curt f k'od and 
I rme Urx'gho and Will White and Stan 
Miisial. Olliers were more inclined to ac- 
cept Dark's diagnosis and credit Keane 
with the onslaught. These others m- 
eluded tile baseball writers who voted 
him National league Manager of the 
\ear by an embarrassingly wide iii.irgin 
ovei another typical representative of 
the new breed of manager. Walter Al- 
ston of the Dodgers. 

Keane came out of south St l oiiis. 
whicli means that he says "fark" for 
fork, "shart" for short and occasionally 
mdulges himself in a patented .Missouri 
legionaiiMii that might lie described as 
a double indicative parallelism. It is e\- 
emplilied by Keane’s statement: "That 
Curt I loud is a tcrnlic center lielder is 
what he is." Johnny Keane himself is a 
little guy is what lie is; he stands live 
feet eiglu and weighs 160 pounds, or 10 
pounds over his playing weight; he 
speaks in a low. resonant voice that 
sound like liverett Dirksen's without 
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Go see Kolonel KeUs f/y wUh toe Ben rocket ben in 'LeonidotVs Wonder World' at the N Y. World's Fair! 


the sugar contcnl; he has clear blue eyes 
and sall-and-peppcr h;>ir \sliich tie \sears 
in a cre%v cut to obscure the fact that it 
is no longer kivuriani: his face is seamy 
and lined and leathery from the accumu- 
lated traumas of 25 years in the bushes. 
He doesn't drink ("unless I can't get out 
of it. and then 1 just sip a little to be 
polite"! but. as though to balance the 
scales for his lack of visible sins, he 
smokes with wild abandon, disposing of 
15 small cigars a day, and inhaling them 
at that. 

l or sis years Keane studied for the 
priesthood, and the stor> has been circu- 
lated that the big. bad. secular Cardi- 
nals lured him away from this noble 
calling with the promise of a profession- 
al baseball contract. ‘That’s not retilly 
true." says the candid Keane. "VS'hat 
happened is that I Just disco\crcd that 
I didn't base a true swation for the 
priesthood." The fact is that he was a 
hotsiiot athlete, pursued by packs of 
sporting entrepreneurs who wanted him 
on their side. On Saturday afternoons, 
when fellow seminarians studied until 
y. Keane cut classes to play (irst-siring 
quarterback Ibr a big high school un- 
der an assumed name I le sneaked otf to 
play baseball in the fast St. Louis semi- 
pro leagues, mostly with former pro- 
fessionals. ,\nd during his years at Ken- 
rick Seminary he was often forced to 
vanish from the classroom to play inside 
right for a semipro sticcer team. 

\Vhcn the Cardinal organization dis- 
covered him Keane was on the verge of 
signing a professional sivccer contract. 
Instead, he went out to Sportsmen's 
Park for a tryout, and there one of those 
events tK'currcd that shape the future. As 
Keane puts it; "I v\ent into the club- 
house scared and confused. The players 
hadn't come in yet. and the equipment 
man. Hutch Yatkeman. gave me an old 
dirty uniform and a cap that didn't lit. 
I dressed and sal down to wait. The play- 
ers started to come in and I got more 
nervous, and then Andy High he was 
the regular third baseman then— .Andy 
came up and said. 'Son. what arc you 
doing here?' and I said. ‘I'm gonna work 
out with the Cardinals.' He said. 'Come 
here a minute.' and he took a spotless 
uniform out of his locker and lianded it 
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the big shoe is 

KEDS 


Take Keds 'Deck-'N-Court.' Equally good at boating. LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL 
tennis or just relaxing. Smoothest tit and greatest 
feel you could want! Plus a traction sole and a rein- 
forced construction. Ask for Keds 'Deck 'N-Court,’ 
in lace-to-toe style, as shown, or regular oxford. 

United States Rubber 
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Are you 


standing too close 


to the ball 


(aft^ you hit it)? 


I'hen get the Black Oot. 

Designed in the proud tradUion of Spalding's 
Distance Dot, it's the quickest way to get ma^i- 
munt distance bctssccn you and your shot . Kit it . 
Hear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance. And it should. I rom its high-energy 
center to its livelv white cover, the iilack Dot 
unleashes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose but vour bogevs. 

Sold Ihrough golf ptnfestional 'hops only. 






JOHNNY KfANF. 

to me and said. ‘Take that thing off and 
put this on.' I'll never forget his kind- 
ness. Andy's a scout for the Dodgers 
now . but he’s had an effect on the Cardi- 
nals. \Mienevcr an> boy comes out for a 
trial, he gets a clean uniform and a new 
cap " (.And lie gets it from an older, and 
presumably wiser. Butch Yutkeman.) 

Hie Cards signed tlie half-pini slum- 
slop off his workout that day and sent 
him lo Waynesboro. Pa. in the old Blue 
Ridge League. Soon Keane had wtuked 
himself up to the Springlield. \lo. team, 
then managed by Lddic Dyer. One day a 
sportsw filer said lo t>ycr. "Lddic. why 
do you keep lhal little shrimp? \ ou 
know he's too small to make it in the 
majors," Said D>er; "That little shrimp 
is a suidcnt of baseball. He'll lie w itli the 
Cardinal org.ini/ation a long time." 

Indeed, there was no reason to assume 
that Keane was noi headed for a play- 
ing iob with the Cardinals; his hilling 
was always around ..VH). and his lidding 
was suiK'i'h. Once he went 55 games 
wiiluHit an error. Seeiliing inside, he 
made four errors m the 56lh game ("and 
I really committed live, but they didn't 
charge me w ith tlie first one.” Keane c\- 
plainsi. 

In ly.tS. at the age of 2J, he was en- 
joying a good season with the Houston 
Buffalos in the le\as League when the 
whole direction of his life was turned 
around again. Be.ined by a hotheaded 
Ciaivcston pitcher in retaliation for a 
game-vsinnmg home run in an earlier 
senes. Keane went lo the hospital with 
seven inches of fractured skull. He was 
unconscious for almost a week; his skin 
turned blood-red. and his temperatuic 
held at I05'/2. That was the end of llie 
I ‘>.^5 season for Keane, and in spring 
training the next year the Houston man- 
ager made him stay in the baiting cage 
toi .'(> iiiimiles vxliilc a very wild young 
pnchcT on the rosier worked him over. 
Keane didn't llineh. and he regained his 
old job as shortstop. But the next sciison 
the C ardinal organization decided that 
he was linished as ;i major league pos- 
sibility. "I swear I didn't feel any dilVcr- 
011 1." Keane savs. "I went up to the plate 
the same way and I sw ung the same. But 
apparently they noticed something that 
I didn't." SV hat the Cardinals' brass had 
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EVERY DAY. . . EVERY SEASON . . . 



THAT’S 365 REASONS WHY... 


YOU’LL ENJOY GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


Anywhere you drive— any lime of the year— you can do something about the weather with Harrison 
four-season climate control! Through heat waves . . . cold snaps . . . warm days . . . cool days— 
create the comfort you want inside regardless of the temperature outside. Ride in soothing quietness 
. . . traffic noise is hushed, wind and insects stay outside. And four-season climate control conditions 
and refreshes the air. Excess humidity is removed, dirt and pollen are washed away. You look neat . . , 
feel fine . . . your disposition shines! Discover for yourself the reasons why driving is wonderful 
every day with climate control. Try it at your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile or Buick dealer's. 

• COMPRESSOR BV FRIOIDAIRE 


FOUR-SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL IS NOW AVAILABLE ON MOST OF THE SMALLEft-SIZE GENERAL MOTORS CARS, TOO. 
for a </emonslr3(/cn of the four-season benefits of Comfort Control, see your Cadillae dealer. 
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HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 





HAUUMl TOtKiXEV — TIIK ACTION SI.ACKS 

65% DACRON" POLYESTER-35% RAYON automatic wash and wear fabric bounces back 
into shape under the most rugged wear — crease in, wrinkles out. The model is Haggar's 
Tourney — America’s favorite action slacks. You’ll like the neat, beltless waistband and 
adjustable button side tabs that assure trim, comfortable fit at all times. At a fine store near 
you in all the popular new colors. 9.95 

^DuPont'i Regislerod Trodemafk HAGGAR COMPANY • DALLAS 



JOHNNY KEANE <on,inu»i 


noticed was that Keane had a calm, 
forceful way with his fellow players: he 
was that great American cliche, the natur- 
al leader, and in 1938, at the age of 26. 
he was sent to manage the Albany, <Ja. 
team in Class D. The team won two 
straight pennants under Playing Manag- 
er Keane, and from there he went on to 
other Cardinal farms like Rochester in 
the International League. Omaha in the 
Western League and Columbus in the 
.American Association. Wherever he 
went, he was a success. 

The minors in those days were not ex- 
actly the place where one would expect 
to find a young man who had spent six 
years in a seminary. Keane's quiet man- 
ner and limited use of colorful language 
marked him. to some of the less know- 
ing, as a sort of Lord Fauntlcroy, which 
he was not — a fact learned the hard way 
by one fan in New Iberia, La. “This guy 
was riding me all season long." Keane 
recalls, "and all I could do was take it, 
even though I couldn't understand it. 
because I was managing the New Iberia 
team and this guy was a home-town boy 
and we were winning the pennant. Well. 

I was never a good loser, and one day wc 
lost a game, and as wc were walking dow n 
the runway between the stands I saw him 
stick his head through the chicken wire 
and get ready to lace me some more. 1 
never broke stride. I walked right past 
him and popped him as I went by. They 
got me out of bed at 2 in the morning 
and said there was a warrant out for my 
arrest for assault and battery. The heck- 
ler turned out to be the son of one of the 
leading citizens of New Iberia. So I went 
to see a wliite-haircd old judge in the 
morning, and he said, ‘Did you pop 
somebody last night?’ I said. “Yes, sir, I 
did.' He said. 'Was he heckling you pret- 
ty good?' I said, 'Yes. sir. he's been heck- 
ling me all season.' He said. 'Well, all 
right, your line is S5 and we'll forget 
about it.’ *’ 

Even at his angriest. Keane found him- 
self handicapped in any sort of argument 
because his opponents could use 
words he had never learned to use com- 
fortably. Once Umpire “Frenchy” Ar- 
ccncaux threw him out of a game in 
the Texas Lcagueaftcr Keane had reached 
back for a little extra in the vituperation 

continued 




Choice of the Smart Set— New TAYL@R Vermouths 


Premium quality WITHOUT the premium price. 
Sweet or Dry with just the right verve to give a cock- 
tail the “master mixet's” touch. Try them and see. 


OThe Taylor Wine Compariy. Inc., Hammondsport, N«w York — producers of Wines, Champagnes. Vermouths 

Magnificent Magnavox FM/AM 
. . . true stereo in a table radio 


At last, true stereo realism and the most lifelike tonal fidelity 
you've ever heard from a table radio. Remote speaker and 
FM/AM radio units can be spaced inches, or feet, apart ... on 
shelves, bookcases, tables. Each contains 8" and 3" speakers in 
acoustical wood cabinets. And you can connect a turntable to the 
built-in stereo phono input. The Penthouse, FM28— $139.95. See 
the Yellow Pages for your Magnavox dealer. 
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“DACRON”* makes the scene’ 

With Higgins and the combination is 
a real winner. Higgins wash 'n' wear 
slacks lead the field in carefree good 
looks because the fit is already 
there in every pair. 65% “Dacron”* 
polyester -35% cotton allow v 
you to relax in wrinkle free 
comfort, smartly styled in traditiorfift^ 
and pleated models. 

'Dupont's registered Irademark 


HIGGINS SLAj^ES 


JOHNNY KEANt 

deparinieiu. Skulking in the dugout. his 
limned supply of cuss words completely 
exhausted. Keane suddenly thought of a 
linal. devastating riposte. “Arceneaux!" 
he shouted- ‘“I'ou know what you are. 
Arceneaux? You're just a mean man is 
what you are!" Having torn this passion 
to tatters. Keane jumped up and banged 
his head on the dugout rool'and had to 
be helped olT the premises. “Oh. I was a 
rowd> fella." he says now. laughing at 
himself. 

In H ofhis I7yearsasa minor league 
manager. Keane brought his teams to 
third-place tinishes or higher and won 
fne [•tennanls. and e\en the myopic Car- 
dinal front otliec had to begin consider- 
ing him for the big job. After his Rwhes- 
lor team won the league championship 
in 1950. Keane underwent his lirst grisly 
experience as a managerial bridesmaid. 

I red Saigh. then ow ner of the Cardinals, 
wired Keane to fly to St. Louis under an 
assumed name and check into the Chase 
Hotel, where a room would be reserved 
for him under the same name. Saigh let 
it be known that Eddie I>>cr was going 
to be replaced and the job would be 
filled by Marts Marion. MclC)tt or Keane, 
feeling like a philandering husband, 
Keane signed the Chase's register with 
the false name and gave his bags to a 
bellboN, who promptly said. "I hope you 
get the job. Johnny." f or three days 
Keane sal by a silent phone, taking all 
his meals in the room. Then he went to 
the Cardinal oflicc. w here the rumor was 
rampant that he was in, “But something 
happened between 1 1 and noon." Keane 
sitys. "I.aler Mr, Saigh took me to lunch 
and told me lie was giving the job to 
Marion. I’eople told me later it was be- 
cause I hadn't spoken up. But I didn't 
think it was my place to go up there and 
lobby for the job. Thai didn't seem to be 
the way to do it." 

In 1952 Keane was bypassed again 
when Marion was tired and f ddieStanky 
named manager. Three years later 
Keane was leading his Omaha team to a 
second-place finish when Sianky was 
kicked pul and Harry Walker named in 
his place. All during these bridesmaid 
years Keane was laboring under the mis- 
apprehension that good, honest toil in 
the Cardinal vineyards would Itc reward- 
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easy come . 


Up in 8 minutes, down in ditto. Between 
times, you sleep on a built-in double bed with 
foam mattress. Walk in your sleep? There's 
50 sg. ft. of draft- and drip-free sewed-in 
flooring in an Apache Chief. (Even more with 
an optional Add-A-ffoorr> and canopy.) Big 
screened picture windows let fresh air in. 
keep bugs where they ought to be . . . out. 
And there's no less than 45 cu. ft. of space 
for storing stuff in. There are Apaches for 
people who like to camp off the ground or on 
the ground. Most have two off-the-ground 
double beds, while the Chief has one double 
bed and lots of room for folding cots and 
sleeping bags. None of them could be built 
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$795 for the Golden Eagle. For your nearest 
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Pages~or write the Vesely Company. Dept. 
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Th« NAVIGATOR Compass substitutea confidence for 
confunion on stranKo hiKhways, and can he a real 
time aaver. Kasily calibrated aad mounted in prac- 
tically any car. Reads from top or side and has bat- 
tery-operated push-button Ulumination for night 
driving. White case #2957; Black. #2958. $6.95. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. Rocheeter, N. Y. 
and Toronto. Ontario. 


ed. Others were equally naive about 
Keane's chances. Once when the job fell 
open, the Houxum Press quoted an un- 
named Cardinal player as saying. "There 
will be a near rebellion of the players if 
Keane doesn't get it." Charles Johnson 
wrote in the Minneapolis Star in 1955: 
"Each time there is a vacancy at the 
main offices in St. Louis. Keane is passed 
by. What a sad commentary on the oper- 
ations of major league baseball clubs.” 

contented himself with a few 
mild off-the-record remarks to the effect 
that he had always felt managers could 
prove themselves in the minors and thus 
win jobs in the majors, an attitude that 
showed he might have known his cate- 
chism but he did not know his history, 
at least his St, Louis Cardinal history. 
In those years the Cards' front office was 
following the ancient precept that man- 
agers arc gate attractions in themselves 
and therefore should be former stars 
from the majors. So Marion was followed 
by Sianky. and Stanky by W'alker. and 
Walker by I'red Hutchinson, and Hutch 
by Stan Hack, and Hack by Solly He- 
mus. while Keane slowly was forced to 
the realization that his record as a suc- 
cessful Triple-A manager was good only 
for free admission to Busch Stadium. 
He fell to ruminating over a conversa- 
tion he had had several years earlier 
with Frank Lane. who. as general man- 
ager of the Cardinals, had wanted Keane 
to come up to the parent club as a coach. 

"I don't want to come up as coach." 
Keane had told the voluble Lane. "I 
want to come up as manager." 

"W hat?" Lane had said. "Why. you're 
just as crazy as anybody I've ever met. 
The thing for you to do is come up here 
and let the major league people at least 
know who you are. Nohtxly knows 
who yon are!" 

In 1959 Keane belatedly took Lane's 
advice and joined the Cardinals us a 
couch, thus becoming, at least passively, 
a major leaguer. And when Solly He- 
muswas fired in 1961 Keane got the man- 
aging job with no further shilly-shallying. 

When an employee hangs around an 
organization for 1 5 or 20 years and then 
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Whitey Ford's pitching record con- 
tinues to be sensational . . . season 
after season. Fortune styles continue to 
set popularity records . . . year in and 
year out. Stop by your local dealer today 
and see what we mean. 
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fortune: shoe company, nashville, tenn. 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REriNINQ CORP. 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Refined only from 100% PennsyU 
vanie crude oil. Keeps your car on 
the road, out of the repair shop. 
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could be your lawn! 


Greenskeepers know the value of weed control in de- 
veloping healthy grass. That’s why many of them use 
Weedone to keep out putt spoiling weeds. You see, 
Weedone was develop^ to kill most common lawn 
weeds, plus almost 100 other weed varieties. That’s 
why it’s 80 sure. But Weedone won’t harm fine lawn 
grasses. Ask your lawn and garden dealer for Weedone 
(then you can start practicing putts at home!). 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 



gets promoted to a big job. it usually 
is because he has been hanging around 
for 15 or 20 years and the boss is so 
embarrassed at having passed over him 
so often that he simply cannot bring 
himself to pass over the poor boob 
again. But the man with longevity in his 
favor often has little else to oficr. and 
Johnny Keane quickly set out to prove 
that he was the exception. He looked 
over his raw material — the Cardinal ros- 
ter— and his eyes became fixed, as any- 
body's would, on the name of Stan 
Musial. "Stan was on the bench,” Kc;inc 
says, ‘ ‘and as far as the Cardinals' organ- 
iziition was concerned, he was through 
as a player. He'd had it. I went over to 
him. and I said. ‘Stan. I want you to 
play. What are you resting for? You 
haven't got far to go. Let's run the string 
out. but lei's run it out on ihe hall field." 
Stan Musial is the greatest guy in the 
world, and he reacted right away. He 
said. That's just exactly what 1 want to 
do. Johnny,' He played out a good sea- 
son, and in 1962 he almost won the 
batting championship.” 

If you ask Stan Musial how he was 
able to squeeze those final three years 
out of his aging frame, Musial will an* 
swer unhesitatingly: “Johnny Keane.” 
At a dinner in St. Louis in 1962. Musial 
said: "Krom the day he took over the 
Cardinals. Johnny Keane let me know 
that I was not only wanted but needed. 
He instilled enthusiasm and inspiration 
in me, and helped me find myself again.” 

For his own part, Kc;inc yields to no 
man, woman or child in his wide-eyed 
awe of The Man. “One of the biggest 
honors and privileges of my life,” Keane 
has said, “has been to put on a Cardinal 
uniform the same as Stan's, dress in the 
same clubhouse as Stan and be on the 
same field and club as Stan. Think of all 
the good words in the English language, 
and they all fit Stan.” If it were up to 
Keane. Musial would still be playing for 
the Cardinals. Once a reporter asked 
Keane how long Musial would be able 
to hit major league pitching, and Kcunc 
answered: “Till he's 65.” 

With the Icft-ficld problem solved, 
Keane turned his attention to center, 
where a brooding Curt Flood w'as in 
and out of the lineup and unable to un* 
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Next to a caddy, the greatest 
club carrier on any course. 


GREAT 


JACK NICKLAUS 

GOLF CART 


Float over the roughest course, melt bag 
weight away with Torsion Bar Suspension. 
Wide Track Wheel Span and Velvet Ride, 
oversized tires . . . Unifold leg folding 
means both wheels open and close in tan- 
dem. no need to adjust them individually- 
See and compare the perfect balance 
and handling ease of the Jack Nicklaus at 
your favorite golf dealer. $37.95 


A J INDUSTRIES CORPm pelwan.wnco nsln 


The 

Iron Curtain 
isnl 

soundproof. 


Radio Free Europe speaks daily, 
in Iheir own languages, to millions of 
captive people in Poland. Czecho- 
slovakia. Bulgaria. Hungary and Ro- 
mania. It tells them what is really 
happening in their countries, and 
right in their own home towns. 

In effect. Radio Free Europe i? the 
opposition newspaper that nobody 
can stop these enslaved people from 
reading- -with their ears. 

But Radio Free Euroije can’t do it 
alt alone. It needs your help, fman- 
cially. Help to get the truth through 
the Iron Curtain — by mailing youf 
contribution to: 


Radio Free Europe. Box 
1964, Mt.Vernon,N.Y. 



track his vast natural talents. Keane had 
managed I'lood in the minors, and the 
day Keane t(H>k over the Cardinals he 
told his protege: "You're my center 
licldcr." That solved the cenlcr-tield 
prohlem. and it has remained solved 
ever since. 

Now Keane esamiiied the pitching ros- 
ter. Two of the best pitchers in the league, 
r.rnic Broglio and Tarry Jackson, were 
in the bullpen, their arms and their spir- 
its corroding, when Keane arbitrarily 
returned them to starting roles. "It was 
no great sirt>kc of genius," Keane says, 
"Maylsc they should have been in the 
bullpen. But the fact was that we couldn’t 
win without them. I had to make them 
starters." 

Broglio. with no special help from 
Keane, found himself quickly, but the 
rugged Jackson was another matter. He 
had been plagued by an inability to 
finish games, and the problem had be- 
come more mental than physical. Keane 
went to him. "and I told him he was 
going to start and he was going to finish. 
If he got in trouble out there, that was 
too bad; he was going to finish the game 
anyway. Well, wc go out to San Fran- 
cisco and I start him for the first time. 
He's getting bombed. His timing was off. 
and pretty soon they've got five runs 
off him. all earned. 1 said. 'He's slaying 
in. We've got to get him over this hump.' 
Me allowed two more runs, and at the 
end of the eighth inning he was walking 
to the dugoul with Carl Sawatski. our 
Catcher, and I overheard Jackson say. 
‘Now in the ninth. Carl. 1 want to stay 
with my fast bah. It's m> best pitch to- 
day.' Here he's allowed seven runs and 
he's figuring on finishing the ball game! 
Wc scored two runs to go ahead 9-7. and 
Jackson went out there in the ninth and 
he breezed. That was the day Larry Jack- 
son came back. Who did it? Larry Jack- 
son did it." In his first dozen starts after 
Keane look over, Jackson finished eight 
games and won eight. 

Keane made other moves, some of 
them more controversial. He banned po- 
ker. "I know it seems like a petty thing." 
he has explained since, "but it had got- 
ten out of hand. As a coach. I had seen 
those games on the plane. There was 
never any silver on the tabic — just bills. 

tmninufd 
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mil enough 

t? hold 
everything 
but the fish 


ALUMINUM HIP-ROOF 

TACKLE BOX • No. 452 


Ideal for Fresh Water or Salt Water 
You're ready for anything when you tote 
this big box thol'll hold oil your gear, 
yet weighs only lbs. Constructed of 
embossed pebble grained oluminum, with 
naturol polished finish, drawn one piece 
top and bottom for waterproof construc- 
tion. All hardware is solid brass. IS' 
long, 7" high, 6 V 2 " wide. 





STEEL TACKLE BOX 


Deluxe Model * No. 152 


There's a lifetime of fishing fun in this 
superior box with high impact polystyrene 
Iroys: Feotures include deluxe luggage 
type handle and keyed lock. Permanent 
finish is jade-stone green. 15" long, 
high, S'/j" wide. 

See Them Al Tour Favorife 
Sperling Goodi Dealer 


PALLS CITY DIVISION 
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JOHNNY KF.ANH I imilniml 


From Alaska ^ to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from 
Hawaii to the Great 

^ JIM BEAM ' 


Lakes, 


A 


is Number One • • • ^ 
the favorite Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon.* 


We appreciate this 
, if preference. We 
also pledge to keep on 
making your favorite 
bourbon with the care 
and quality enjoyed 
by Americans for six 
generations (169 years.) 



The World's Finest 
Bourbon Since 1795 



piles of thciu. They'd raise on cscry 
card, rhere \^c^e a lot of young players 
in the game, and I knew they couldn't 
get off that plane after losing 52(H) and 
still keep up their morale. There v.-ds a 
lot of bitterness, and I just ligured they 
should be bitter at the other hall clubs, 
not at each other. I fell like an old moth- 
er hen. but I knew what I was doing was 
right, so I told 'em no more poker. There 
was a little grumbling, mostly by a few' 
players who were getting rich off the 
game, but they came around." 

W ith equal dispatch Keane solved the 
problem of Mickey McDermott, a vet- 
eran pitcher who suffered from a chron- 
ic lack of a sense of lime. Night after 
night McDermott would come in after 
the 2 a.m. curfew, and Solly Hemus. in 
his final week of managing the team, had 
slapped the wandering pitcher with a 
S500 line. On his own third night as 
Cardinal manager. Keane noted that Mc- 
Dermott was still on the town after the 
curfew, whereupon he lircd him on the 
spot. "He's off the payroll and club for 
good." the new manager announced. 
"He has turned in his uniform and been 
given transportation to his home in Mi- 
ami Beach, and [General Manager] Bing 
Devine vvill dispose of his contract." 
l.atcr Keane explained his apparently per- 
emptory action: “I made it plain when 
I talked to the players in my lirst club- 
house meeting in Los Angeles that I 
would enforce the rules, and 1 used the 
threat of public disclosure to help dis- 
courage any violations, We've got a 
young team a bunch of line, cican-cut 
kills and I'll not have them cither ex- 
posed unfairly to tempialion or gel the 
idea early that rules are meant to be 
lloulcd. Mickey has had a lot of chances 
in his career, and the Cardinals gave him 
one this year. I'm sorry he didn't take it." 

Keane has had no trouble w ith curfew 
violators since the McDermott affair, 
nor does he harbor any ill will toward the 
playful pitcher. "I havea friendly feeling 
for that hig guy." Keane said recently. 
"There's nothing vicious or bad about 
him. He's just a big guy who diwsn'l 
care abo'ut lime, and that's the vvay it is 
with him. But he's a perfectly decent hu- 
man being." 

It is characteristic of Keane, and per- 

. ..nrmiifj 


*Jim Beam is available and enfoyed in 67 foreign lands Ibe world over. 
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how to 
get 

in the same 
shape as 
\A/hitey Ford 


Buy one. Shape is the suit developed by Timely Clothes* that gives you complete 
freedom of action but never loses its shape. The fine Hockanum “Plus X“ 100% wool 
gives '■ with your every reach, bend and stretch . . , then springs back to its trim 
lines. The Shape Suit is wrinkle resistant, press holding, You round third with no bind 
or pull. A handsome suit. Smart colors, Superb texture. Timely Clothes is the most 
experienced manufacturer of stretch suits in America. See its pride — the Shape Suit 
— at your favorite store or write Timely Clothes, Rochester, New York 14602. 


SHAPE SUITbv 


TD[M[iD^E3@tErirra 


AISANY. NeA Yoik 
Steelel's 

ANN ARGOR. Michigin 
Wagner anO Co. 
BALTIMORC. Maryland 
HuUler's 
Westview Stores 
BEAUMONT, Teias 
The White House 


BRIOCEPORT, Connecticut 
Howland's 
BurrAlO, New York 
tacobi Bros. 

CHICAGO, Illinois 
Carson. Pine. & Scott 
DALLAS. Tetas 
Irby Mayes Man's Shop 
DETROIT, Michigan 
leClair. Inc. 


EL PASO. Te.as 

The White House 

FORT LAUDERDALE. Florida 

Jordan Marsh 

FORT WORTH. Texas 

R E. Cox and Co. 

GLOVERSVIILE. New York 

LANCASTER. New York 
Lancaster New York Store Corp. 


LOWELL. Massachusetts 
Talbot Clothing 
MIAMI. Florida 
Jordan Marsh 
NEW YORK. New York 
John David. Inc. 

NIAGARA FALLS. New York 
Wallen's Men's Wear 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma, 
Rothschild's 
ROCHESTER, New York 
McFarlin Clothing Co . Inc. 
SAGINAW. Michigan 
Heavenrich 
UTICA, New York 
Webbs Men's Shop 



Two great ideas add up to one fine camera 



1. Exclusive Optronic Eye ■ <loii> sees c\aciK 
whai the iens sees . , , gives you period evposure 
e\ers ineh of u /lutiii. Tluit's because the e>e is 
hchiiul the lens, C'un\enlional elcdrie e\e (righo 
mas gi\e >011 incorrect esposiire when \ou zoom 
in. because it doesn't see evacliy what the lens sees. 
Only the Optronic r>e sees through the lens iisell. 



2. Exclusive Autoload 
Film Cartridges, Oh. mge 

tilni anywhere, anytime. 
I he\ pre-lo.id with roll-iilm. 
cut changing time to seconds. 
Only Ik'll \ Howell h.is Auto- 
load c.irtridges. 


U'e Call it the Hell i; Howell 418 Reflex AUIOl.O.AD ... the only Smm niosie 
maker anywhere with exclusive Optronic Bye and Autoload film cartridges. Under 
S25U at your Bell & Howell dealer. Drop in and sec it! 


Bell 8t Howeii briiipb out 
the expert in you 


JOHNNV KEANB 

haps dates to his religious training, that 
he finds it all but impossible to remain 
annoyed yvith anyone, and vice versa. 
In spring tr,iining last year Keane and 
Special Consultant Branch Rickey had a 
loud brouhaha about the ability of Jim 
Harris, a rookie infielder. Keane holed up 
in the clubhouse and refused to discuss 
the incident, and Rickey stomped out 
to his cur in a huff. Not long afterward, 
while sportswriicrs were still analyzing 
the irreconcilable differences between the 
two men, Rickey announced. "If the di» 
rection is maintained [i.e.. if Keane re- 
mains manager], this club is a pennant 
winner. . . . His judgment and hand- 
ling of pitchers both on and off the field 
deserve great credit." .Scratch one feud. 


I^eane engaged in another public skir- 
mish with Don Drysdale. after the big 
I.os Angeles pitcher slid into frail Second 
Baseman Julian Javier and almost broke 
the Dominican in half, and then com- 
pounded the felony by winging a couple 
of supersonic fast balls in the general 
vicinity of the Cardinal hitters* solar 
plexuses. Certain cruel observers went so 
far as to accuse Keane of ordering his 
pitchers to retaliate, yshcrcupon Drys- 
dalc, nobody's Aunt Lily, said. "If Keane 
wants to retaliate. 1*11 be around all sea- 
son." Drysdale said he hadn't thrown at 
anybody, and Keane said that Drysdale 
was a liar — and the funny thing about it 
was that inwardly Keane was admiring 
Drysdale with all the enthusiasm of a 
knotholcr for his hero. "Why. he only 
did exactly what I wouki have wanted 
my own players to do," Keane now con- 
fesses. "He was really hustling." 

I or much the same reason Keane 
maintains a deep respect for Bob Shaw, 
the Sun I'raneisco pitcher. "A few- years 
ago," Keane says. “Shaw- drilled one of 
my players, Bob Gibson was pitching for 
us. and he just waited fiir Shaw- to come 
to bat. Boy, Gibson really drilled him! 
He bored a hole right below Shaw ‘s ribs; 
it must have gone in three inches. Shaw 
knew it was coming, and he knew why it 
was coming. He didn’t look at Gibson, 
he just went right down to first base. 
That's my idea of a real pro." 
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What's behind 

Do you feel a restless craving for adven- 
ture? An urge to range far and free? 

If your answer is yes. our answer is the 
Starflite 90-S. 

We built it for you. 

The 90 hp 90-S is a compact V-4 motor, 
Perfectly balanced. Each cylinder is pre- 
cisely fed With its own manifold ... its own 
sealed crankcase chamber. A new concept 
perfected in speed run tests. 

(An Evinrude V-4 holds the world's out- 
board speed record -- 122,9 mph.) 

Result: The Starflite 90-S develops more 
power on less gas than any outboard has 
ever developed before, It accelerates quick- 
er, Runs taster. And is noticeably smoother. 
And quieter, 

•For 24 months after purchase, Evmrude Motors will 
replace without cost to original purchaser any part 
of its manufacture which upon inspection proves to 
have failed in normal use due to faulty nnatenal or 
workmanship. 


atl the FUN? 

The 90-S was built to give you a lot of fun 
— for a long time. To prove it, we give you 
a 2-year warranty.* 

Skiers get all the instant GO and sizzling 
speed they can use. It has the muscle to 
hustle big cruisers. The dependability off- 
shore fishermen want. The trolling smooth- 
ness to go at a lazy pace hour after hour. 

Beginners and seasoned skippers like the 
handling ease of its push-button electric 
shift, 

You can let your finger do the docking. 

Right now, let your finger do the looking in 
the Yellow Pages (under Outooard Motors) 
for your Evinrude dealer. Catalog free. 

Write Evinrude Motors, 4247 N. 27th St., 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216. 

EVINRUDE 

FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 



HE HATES CAVIAR, TOO! 


Nothing fancy about him. He’s just plain Bill. 

Honest, hardworking and happy with his three squares 
a day. But you’d never make him an honorary member of 
a gourmet society. Black olives, truffles, pate de foie gras, 
venison? They’re not part oihis chow. So when it 
comes to brews, Guinness doesn’t figure. The brisk, bright, 
not-quite-sweet, noi-quite-sour, malty, winey flavor is 


wasted on him. But gourmet.s love it. It takes more than 


one hearing toenjoy Beethoven’s Ninth. It takes 
more than one bottle to enjoy Guinness's Stout. But 
It’s a pleasure f fiat grows and grows. Isn’t it 
significant that though very few like Guinness when 
they first try it, it’s the world's largest beer export, 
now selling in a hundred and thirty-nine countries? 




JOHNNY KFANE 


Keane was even able to salvage some 
positive values from the worst crisis of 
his Cardinal career; the celebrated set-to 
with Ray Sadecki. The young Cardinal 
left-hander faced five batters in a lethar- 
gic relief role; he allowed a single and 
two home runs, and put the other tuo 
men on base with his own errors. All 
five runners scored, and Keane was en- 
raged. Consistent with his inviolable 
rule that no player may be criticized in 
front of the others. Keane invited Sa- 
decki to his office after the game. told 
him it was one of tlie poorest perform- 
ances and efforts I had ever seen on the 
diamond." Keane says, “and it was. He 
didn't agree. I fined him S250. and he 
said he wanted to he traded; he said he 
couldn't pitch for a manager who ques- 
tioned his effort. He didn't budge an 
inch, and he hasn't to this day. Well, 
that's exactly what he should have done, 
if he really felt that he had put out his 
best effort. 1 still think I was right, but 
that’s not important. He still thinks he 
was right. That kid's a lighter. He's the 
kind of ballplayer I want on my team, I 
wouldn't want any other kind." 

Despite a rare flare-up of the Sadecki 
or McDermott variety. Keane remains 
convinced that a manager's main job is 
to keep his ballplayers happy, to sup- 
press his own emotional needs and an- 
gers. and to Ixirk and boss as little as 
possible. “'.My theory is to harness the 
man's own intelligence and keep him 
feeling like a human being, someone w ho 
is wanted, someone who is part of the 
team," he says. “The biggest job in man- 
aging is off the field, not on. Too much 
dissension comes from bawling players 
out in public. They'll pout for three or 
four days, and you don't get any effort 
out of them. And that's what a manager 
is there for: to gel the full effort, what- 
ever road you have to take, whatever the 
cost to your own feelings. We're not 
in this job to satisfy our own needs. If 
we're mad, we just have to swallow it. 
We've got to take it and go on in and 
forget it." 

Keane is a past master at holding in 
his own furies. He simply waits till the 
learn is fasi asleep and then goes out 
for long, ventilating walks. He has been 
following this practice for years. Allen 
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is perfectly round, 
perfectly centered in the 

GOLF BALL 


This polished steel boll cortcentrotes 
4'/] times os much weight in the 
exact center . . . the same scientific 
principle that also gives missiles 
and rockets greater distance, 
greater accuracy. 



X«ray$ from across 
the nation show why 
First Flight is the 
"Greatest Success in 
Golf Ball History^' 

U. S. Potent No. Re. 25,427 


The X-reys ibove are lypicel of 
the findings of New York Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., Pennies 
Industrial X-Rey Company of 
Chicago, Larpen Testing Lab- 
oratories, Inc. of Los Angeles. 
Of the 5 top-selling $1.25 goH 
balls, Hrst Flight is obviously 
superior In center roundness. 


SOLD ONLY IN GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 37405 

Lew Oehmig, President • Jimmy Oemaret, Vice President 
Staff Professionals include Jimmy Demaret, Gene Lilller. Doug Sanders, Bo Wininger 
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Have you started to gain weight 
since you gave up smoking? 


Some people gain weight, others don't. How about yt>u? 

Do you (IniJ yourself nibbling between meals? Having a snack instead 
of a cigarette? 

If so. chances are you have started to gain weight. But the fact that 
you have need not discourage you. 

There is a way to help offset those snacks and to control your weight. 
Safely, simply, without feeling hungry. 

It's Metrecal dietary. 

Just substitute a Metrecal meal for one or two of your higher calorie 
meals each day. You can still enjoy regular food at youv other meals. 

Control your weight w ith Metrecal. It's been used by over 1 4,0(){),000 
people. And it works. METRECAL.* 

For free copy of "Road To Weight Control" booklet, vrlie: Sfeirecal Booklet FS. Evansville. Ind. 47712. 

*Metrecat Is a registered trademark for a dietary for weight control. 
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versatile new rider from 



LAWNS 

BETTER 

FOR 

LESS! 


► Climb aboard the powerful new AMF/Homko 
MoW'Trac 30" rotary riding mower, and groom that 
big lawn better, in greater safety and comfort, for less 
money. A flick of the wrist starts the peppy 6 h.p. famous 
name 4-cycle gas engine. Exclusive new Orbit Disc- 
Power Drive eliminates troublesome belts and gears, 
gives you adjustable forward speeds. Extremely ma- 
neuverable. Mows; tows sweeper, roller, carts, 3-gang 
reel mower. 

Write today for FREE color literature on our complete line of 
rotaries, reels, riders, tillers, edger-trimmers. 

J 

AMF WESTERN TOOL. INC. 

P. O. Box 357, DOS Moin«s, Iowa. Depl. 6 
«l AMdtICAh MACHINl I rOUNOAf COMPACT 
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• All controls on 
sports car type 
console panel. 

• Cutting height 
adjustable while 
mowing. 

• Instant blade 
stop actipn. 

• Rugged steel 
dependability. 

V J 


Russell, who was president of the old 
Houston BuiTalos. remembers gelling a 
phone call from Keane at 3 one morn- 
ing after the team had blown a game in 
San Antonio. "He says. “Allen, you want 
to take a walk?* Wc walked all over- 
San Antonio. When the sun came up. 

1 said. 'Johnny, people'll think we're 
nuts.' He'd have walked all day!" 

Perhaps because of those long, frustrat- 
ing years in the boondocks. Keane ven- 
erates major leaguers, especially those he 
is supervising himself. "Ballplayers now- 
adays arc in better shape than they ever 
were." he says. "They have to be. The 
competition is tougher, the travel is mur- 
der. the schedule is longer. The players 
of today are the best in history. You 
don't have to run their lives. If they don’t 
take care of themselves they just natu- 
rally lose out. and that's the worst pun- 
ishment. If they drunk and caroused the 
way some of the old ballplayers did. they' 
wouldn't last a week in the majors. You 
can’t be a stumbling drunk and play at 
this level. It used to be you could.” 


surprisingly, one of Keane's f,i- 
voi'ite people is Walter Alston, who 
shares many of Keane's attitudes and 
characteristics. The two played together 
on the Houston team in 1937. Both arc 
strong and guict. and their conversa^ 
lions, though tinged with respect fi» 
each other, are sparser than Keane would 
like them to be. "I can sit down and talk' 
to Walter in the dugout.” says Keane, 
though annoyed at the fact that they now 
find themselves vigorous competitors, 
"but he'll never talk without an invit;t,i 
tion. I stop him coming through our 
dugout and I sit him down and make 
him talk to me. I admire Walter veix 
much." 

Like Alston. Keane has an almost 
mystical capacity for arousing rappor^ 
"Now Johnny's on lop." says an old 
friend from minor league days, "but I 
still feel a sympathy for him. Any group, 
of people that wants him. he’ll show’ up 
like a puppy dog, and he'll make a simple 
little speech, maybe throwing in a few. 
references to Stan Musial, because it’s 
just about impossible for him to talk 
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He’s learning fast. 
Are you earning fast? 


Fast enough to be able \o jiuaruuice him a collciic education? 

His world is shaping with enormous speed into a world of 
specialization. A college education is not a lu\urv in that world. 
It is \ital for financial success. 

Before long he’ll be asking you for that college education. Life 
Insurance is the way to say "yes". Through the accumulated cash 
values of y our Life Insurance policy you can ^iiaruim-v his educa- 
tion. and protect your family at the same time. 

The choice of a proper policy is an important business deci- 


sion. It makes good sense to rely on the company that has won 
the confidence of businessmen . . . /T;tna Life, More businesses 
are group insured with Aitna [.ife than with any other company. 

Your /Etna representative is uniquely qualified to oll’cr you the 
best professional ad\ice. Pm time on your side. Consult him now. 

iETNA LIFE INSURANCE 9 

I IIKrH01l'KOKm SINKS.SMKN l.rrTS VOf CHOOSK WtTII CONFIOKNCE 


JOHNNY KEANE conlinufd 



Shapely University Club Shirts are tapered to aT 


Big. bold and brawny, this pull-over shirt in 100% cotton makes a definite 
style statement for Sprmg. It's tapered \n the body 
and sleeves to give you the lean active look. White 
with bottle green, burgundy, or navy, and white twill 
button- down collar. About $5 at fine stores. m«ci> sncn co'p c>ne<nn.i> ? ox>o 





THE BUM 


It started with that thing he's leaning on. 
Our customer, the bum. was affluent. He 
purchased his Char-Broil Covered Porta- 
ble Pit with a flick of a check, a <onde- 
scending smile, and a slightly watering 
tongue. 

He brought it home, this hum. Night after 
night, day after day. he charhroile<l. shish- 
ka-bobbed. spit-cooketi. barbecued and 
smoke-cooked. The air was laden with 
savory loot. People came from mile.s 
around. His in-laws moved in. He quit 
working, stayed cooking. It took three 
grocery stores to furnish his needs. Then 
his dough ran out. So did everyone else. 
All that’s left is his Char-Broil, which 
he and other literate bums claim is the 
world’s greatest contribution to the culi- 
nary arts. 

It is. Take a chance, gambler. One thing 
we'll guarantee. You’ll be the fattest bum 
in town. 

Columbus Iron Works Co. 

Dtpl. 1. Columbui. Ga. 

Write for our free Char-Broil Cook Book. 
Once you get it, you're well on your way. 


without mentioning Musial. and he’ll sit 
down with that wide-eyed look of his. 
and you’ll feel a kind of sympathy for 
him welling up inside you. and you’ll 
say to yourself. ’What the hell am I feel- 
ing this way for?' 1 don’t know. MayhJe 
it's that bcaning he got. or the run- 
around he had to put up with for so 
many years before he got the job. Or 
maybe it's just because he's one sweet 
little human being in a day when there 
aren't many like him.” 

Whatever the reason. Keane affects al- 
most everyone in the same way. and no- 
where more than in his adopted home 
town of Houston. Guy Savage, an old 
pro broadcaster, had to cut short his 
laudatory introduction of Keane at a re* 
cent dinner because he felt an urge to 
burst into tears. Typically. Keane waa 
there to receive an award for "outstand- 
ing service to kid baseball.” A few- nights 
later he received his Manager of the Year 
award at a bigger dinner in Houston* 
and in about a hundred w'cll-choscn 
words thanked the St, Louis Cardinals 
and Stan Musial in approximately equaf 
measure. 

There is a shortcut to understanding 
Johnny Keane, and that is to ignore the 
dinners and ball games and rhubarb* 
and public pronouncements and simply 
watch him with his dog. Pierre is an 8- 
year-old poodle whose favorite activity* 
is to jump into bed with Keane, snuggle 
up as close as he can get and fall fast 
asleep, all four feci pointing at the cciU 
ing. His second favorite activity is chew- 
ing up the toys of Keane’s two grand- 
sons. When Keane sees Pierre gnawing 
away, he’ll say. “Hey. what’s going on 
there?” and take the toy from the dog. 
Minutes later, Pierre goes to work on an« 
other plastic toy. "You stop that!” 
Keane says, and now he sounds angry.’ 
Pierre keeps right on chewing, anii 
Keane picks up the w reckage. Now Pierre 
heads fora pitcher of cream on the coffee 
table, and Keane says. "All right, now. 
you're gonna behave yourself!” He rushes 
over to the table, gives Pierre a menac- 
ing look and removes the pitcher to a 
higher table, while the dog begins to 
search for another plastic toy. 

I’icrre the poodle knows what kind of 
a guy Johnny Keane is. end 
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ICiA MO’O* CO 


You meet the nicest people on a Honda 


Hondas are very uptown. 

They never jfulp jjas. just sip it: 
200 miles to the gallon. 

The 4-stroke oOcc engine per- 
forms brilliantly. With just enough 
bile to hold an uncomplaining 4") 
miles per hour. 

Among other niceties; 3-speed 


tran.smis.sion. automatic clutch, cam- 
type brakes on both wheels. Kven an 
optional pushbutton starter. 

Oh yes, the Honda 50 sells for 
$245. plus a modest set-up charge. 
You see more and more of them 
around these days. They’re the 
greatest thing on wheels. 


f'or address of your nearest dealer or 
other information, write: American 
Honda Motor Co.. Inc., Dept. BD. 100 
West Alondra, Gardena. California. 

HONDA 

world's biggest seller ! 





Now -a new and brighter Color TV- brighter than ever before! 
Unsurpassed Natural Color from RCA Victor! 



The Performance-I’roved Color TV for '<>4 is New Visla" 
by RCA Victor. It gives you dearer, sharper pictures than 
ever before in Hnsnr/ama/ miturnl color. 

It is definitely the finest color television 
ever d<«igned by RCA— pioneer and de- 
veloper of color television. 

In 19r)0. when HCA introduced the 
High-Fidelity Color Tube, it was up to 
50'^ brighter than any previous Color 
tube. Now New \’ista for 1964— with im- 
proved electronic circuits— brings you ati 
even belter, even brighter color picture' 

And HCA Victor has FM sound, plus 
dependable Space Age Sealed Circuitry. 


See the wide choice of styles and models, starting at a new 
low j)rice of $449.95— manufacturer's nationally adver- 
tised price, optional with dealer, for the 
Burbank, not shown. (The Sienna, 
shown >. r 1 1 F optional extra. Frices, spi?ci- 
ficalions .subject tochango. Remember— 
more peopleown RCA Victor 
than any other television— 
l)lack and white or color! See 
your RCA Vidor dealer! iwiuirutvwei' 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* information 
of the week 

BADMINTON I hc Djno Jommaccd the All.f n^i.md 
chiimpuiiiihip^ .11 \\c[nhlc\ Sudmiii iic.ir I ondnn 
hut I iiiil.'iul \ ;i 1)^ Ilf 'i I IS M \S1I\I n.r.; 
iiK'rl> 1^1 H.illiiiiiirc. uiirl iht* MoiiicnS iiilc lur ihc 
lillh '>iijii:lil >Cdr h> dcrlcaiing I iMila Snnih kI |-nii> 
l.ind II 1(1, II I in (liv ImjK In thr nicnS 
IVlcnding ( h.impiini I •! .nd K.ip- <'l l>cn.ii..rk 
ttjs cliiiunalcJ in llic i|u.iiici-linal\ hv I cr kin Tal 
nl M.il.iv.i, .inJ anolhi'f Dane. KSl |) \ \Cil 
Ml ISl s, vu'tii ..n u' lake ihc iiilc s 15, |r. 14. 
15 4 Irniii [ciUivi vimnlfMii.ip Mennint: Itiifkh MSS 
kdilHlKO-iml lOKt.lS II kMMI K(,.\ \KI)- 
HVSSt.S .M IVnina'k. <>\crpiii«<rckl k^'Ps add 
I’lnil-Ink Sicken l< n, I' *in ihe iiienS lllll||>|c^. 
dliilc ,1 p.iir <i| D.inish -I'.lcr-.. 11 I \ k kSMl S- 
SIS and k\HIS .IOIl(,l SSI S. t-.liicJ Mrs, 

1 l,ishni.in ,ind her sister. Susan IX'v lin I'e.ird. I < 1 1 , 
6—15. 15— lOIor the annien's douhlessli.iiiipiiinslii|i. 

BASKETBALL The I astern Disisi.in liiial pI,|m.|K 
sserc atm.'sl a inke ,is IK >SI ON stead iK rolled user 
C iHsinnaK and m sis d.>>' csiahlishcd a near Is nisnr- 
iiU'untjMe l-d lead iil a tsesl<ii|.sesen scries, Ihll 
Russell strahhed an .iss'faKC nl i'J tchounds a ^•anlc 
us the SH V iX-lendmts f 'hainpnsn C ehiss hs-|J the 
Ros.ds to ,in .isera^te iM lesser than pinnis .i ^.tiiie. 

I csi hs Sans Jones's 27 |V>inis. the L eliiss issot. ihe 
Hrst K.inic lot K7. holding ihc Rovak' Oseat Koh- 
ertson lo .1 mere 2t1 poinis (none in ihc hist I I non. 
ulesi, Toiii lleinsnhii headed Ihc sceond assai.h 
(101 -‘(O) ssiih t| points, and in Ihe third sieioiv 
(102-'*2 I Sis ( eh res sseni oser 10 (soinls apicec tHill 
Russell ssas highest ssilh 22l. The Rsssals' hiitKCst 
proMem ssas Jerrs I iic,is' mints He made s>nls 14 
pom IS and 14 rehounds in I lie hfst |sso (lames I he 
\Nesiern Oisi-ion situation ssas less serene. Si. 
lOl IS and San I r.itieisso esshanKcd ssms. and 
then I lie llassks sson .inoilicr lo hnisti the sseek ssilli 
a I- 1 inarKin. iSt. l.oiiis had ni.ide ihc finals by 
liekintt the l akers 5 2 in Ihr scniifinaK, Ihc deeid* 
■ltd game ss.is an easy I2I I OK sieiors lor the K.issks 
■n sshieh I en ilkciis thress m a prolessn.iial e.ireer 
high ol hi poinis.i In the first game against San 
I r.ineisvo the llassks, ted hv Kishie (luerin's 52 
poims. came Itspin behind in ihc sceond half to edge 
Ihc NSarriors ll(> III. Tsso nights later live W.ir- 
rmrs ss.ored at least |5 points, and the llassks ssere 
luiniihaicd I2‘L x5. tsiii ihes same bask in ihc third 
game ssnh .mother close sisiois. Ill |IK», i,i iji^,. dig 
senes lead. 

BOXING |op-r, inked NSelteisseiglil I I IS RO|>RI- 
(il I L ol Miami relied on liis leli hooks and ijbv 
(o gain a I O- round unanimous decision oser Sfiddlc* 
sseighi Jesse Smith in Mi.inii Uc.kIi. 

GOLP Misl S.iiional Open Chainpion JLI.ILS 
HOKO.S. 44. ssho in 15 years h.id ncier sson a lour* 
n.inienl belore the month ol Mas, eslgcd Ooiig San- 
ders alter they had tied at 277 on the hrst hole 
ol a sudden-death pl.iy oll'lo ssin Ihe $45.0INILjrcaler 
Greens horo (S.c, i ()pen, 

ttOCHET Mier Use games in e.ieh of lUe hesiasf- 
sesen Stanley I up semihnals. SlOSIRl .\| joJ 
CilK -SCif) held identical t 2 leads oser Inronli' 
and IK-lroii. In their Iifsi game ol the sseek the 
Canadiens same Irom belund on goals hs J, 1. 
Tremblay and Henri Richard m the hiial 2i/j min- 
utes ol play to deleal the Maple I eats I 2- but issi> 
nights later iltc feats, led by I rank Sfahoslish's 
lao gisals and three assists, csened the series .n 2 2 
ailh a 5-5 victory. Mi'iilrcars high-seormg center, 
Jean Ik-hscau. aas iniured in ihai gartie. hut the 
C'anadiens. despite Hehveau's absence, dereaied the 
I cals 4-2 at Ihc Montreal I orum. IX'lroit Ooahe 
ferry S.iacliuk, ahn sullereJ a pmehed shoulder 
nerve last aeek, charged Irom the hospital to shut 
out the fllatk Haaks .5-0 aith 2h s.iscs, gising the 
Red kVings lao ams in a roa and a leiii|H>rjry 
2-1 senes lead. The iievt game aas lied up 2 2 at 
Ihe end ol regiit.iiion pl.is. but the Hlask llassks 
mursScred lUc Red V, mgs m sudden-siealli oseiiusa: 
on a goal by Murray it.illour. ahs> had hohhied 
oil Ihe injured list just Ibr the plasssifs Ihen the 
Black llassks Kuik their second sii.ughi. ahipping 
Ihc \5ings 5 2 on Sun Mikila's 25-t<H>i slap shot 
anil less Ilian lour minutes remaining to gain the 
scries Icad- 

HORSE RACING To no one's surprise SdRTH- 
f KS DASCI K l$2 M>), anil Wilhe Sh.Kmaker as 
partner, bested a Meld ol eight 5-year-olils to am the 
VI 16,5(10 I lofida IX'rby at Oiillslream Park (ur 
pate -Vi 

To almost esery one’s surprise MR. MdOSI U,|! I 
(S55.XIII. s'aned hy Mf' 'tagruder Deni and rid- 
den by Jiiiims ( lunbcsl. mused up Irsun lourih in 
(he Slieleh lo nose mil fratlK lor the V5K.50<I 
Gotham Slakes ls>r J-year-oIds at Aqueduct. Mr. 


llrick. (hc lasorilc, finished third, ihree-qiiartcfs of 
a length back in the ninc-horse lietd, 

|u aonc-milealliiaaiicc rase liT 5. scar-olds at Astiic- 
dust. Bill tfariavk fosic Rokebs Stable's (Jl \l)- 
R-\Stjl t (S4j tes siclors hs a neck oser Milliam 
Hdggin IVrry’s Kiiiglillv Manner 

MOTOR SPORTS f KI I ) I OK I S /I S ol I Imhiirst. 
Ill dtose his 1464 lord a iccs-rd ascr.igc I '4 25 
r ifl' lo gam 111' thud sussc-sise s.siois oi S \S- 
( \R's MUinla 5<t(t.miic face (si-epuei- '/.rn 
I tie •\nicris.in lord's cousiiis. the Bruish MiRI> 
( I )R I IS \S. plascd lirsi and ihirsi toiake ll'v ni.inii- 
raetuteis' team title in '.he lout-das t.tSS 5.,sii|g 
Iasi M'ris.iii S.il'.iri lor pii>diielion s.irs around 
I g.tnsl, . kciisa ansi f.iilgaiis iL.i I’eis-t Hughes and 
M (Ih Voiiug.if hc-iry.i druse Ihe Hiuiuiig s.u sshife 
Ssseden s I nk ( .iilsson and his Saab '‘6 pl.iscd si-..- 
s'rid in 'he oscrall standings Ol ihe s.s I S I orsJ- 
I uiculii { ouis'ls 1h.ll enteied llie r.ills. oiils tsso 
ni.in.iged to Imish. I hes pl.is ed I Kth ami 21 si ilasi). 

SWIMMING [sso Santa ('lara. Calil. scli'U-lKiys 
e.ich set tsso -\mefiean records, and HO> S\ARI 
sssam lu .1 mill m Ihc .\\l Men's lush.or ( li.mi- 
piopshi.is at Harilesville. Okla. Ihemarkslell alien 

trec'slslcr fVOS IKH 1 NSfMR. I* the 

2(t<l Sards (I 42 61 ansi 5(HI s.iisis (4 44 ‘ i, ahile his 
leamm.iie l)K K HOMI. |6. saspi hoih ihe 2«HI- 
v.irsi inJisidtlal rriedles (I 5K2| .snd the 4lM).sard 
inilividual mcsllcs 14 - 1 1.2 1. Sa.iri retained his I .Ii5(|- 
y.irs) Ireesisle iiile in a icss'rsl 16 4u (. .ukI his 
seliool. I S( . aoii Ihe team champioiivlsip aiih an 
lueiahelming K> points over iiinner-up Tale |4T| 
and ihird-pl.icc Indiana (41 \ 

TFNNiS CKISII Ids iipsei Mt.iim 5-4 to hteak 
the I lorida seluud's sesen.ve.ir. I 17. game airinitig 
sire.ik, Ihe loiigesi in I .S sollegiate lusiois I'niice- 
lon pl.i'crs Heih I u/g>hhs<n, Keiih Jennings. Il.mi 
MsLiill and lee K.ials each took ,i singles m.ilch; 
then Jennings and Kaals leamcsl up to deh.'ai Mi- 
ami's (icoige Sluieri -inj Ruhard Hr, is 6-4. 6-2 in 
the tlcsidliig doubles rii.ikh. 

TRACK S FIELD Its a lempe, Aiir. dii.il meet be- 
taeen An/ima Si.tic .mil the Sontliern ( .ihtisrnia 
Strisli'rs. Ill SRT t \KK ol \rirona State tinssll;. 
ci.ilts hcitetesl rss I lOseconsI hisisan hsied aorlsl 
resord in the 22(>-sard dash aioiinsl a ciiise alien he 
aon Ihe event m 2(12 and Sin, lei High In-iper 
(HVKIII [MMSS 27. Olvmpiv gold meJ.il am- 
ner in 14 56 sv hii h.id ns>i CMiii|vc'ied since tie failed to 
ni.ike t le I'Jtitl te.iiti, de.ired ,in imisressive 7 lecl 
.( k insh. lu I os \ngcles at anoiher slu.il meet \ SC 
dental siuslenl D.M I \S |OS(i broke his aollsl 
sho’pul rc-sorJ ailli a heave ol 65 |eei I I '/i ms hes 
line inch belter lhan the m.irk he set in I'JhJ ,ind al 
Ihc lev.is Kelavs m Austin another shoipiiiler aiih 
his mind on the Tokvo oismpics, leva' AiM 
t'reshnun RASIJT M.VISOS. IS. lossed the shot 
62 leci 1 1 inches to take hi’ event. 

MILEPOSTS -TRaDI I): The PhilaJelplua 1 .igles' 
(Juarlc'h.ick SOSSA J( R(,| SSf S, 2‘». anvl fle- 
lensive Hal I back Jimmy ( arr. .5(1. lor llieir sounLer- 
p.iris in Ihe Mashmgion ReJskmv. (du.iricrhask 
NORM SSI kP, 24, and IX'lensive llahbaek 
( laiide ( r.ibh, 2'. In seven years (ihrce ,is a starter ) 
aiih Ihe I agles, Jurgensen csmipleled 6(12 ol 1.107 
p.isscv lor 4.6.54 sards and 76 (ouchdoans. ahilc 
Snc.id s'ompleicvl 531 ol 1 .0*r2 lor S.ifhi v.trds and 
46 I Os III ihrec scars aith the Redskins, "ti aasn'l 
jnv gamble. " said Ihe nra i’JtilaJelphu co.ivli. Joe 
kiiliafieh. "1 itiink ii aas horse for horse. We got 
youth, loo " 

Rl IIHI I) I'cnn-Siate W restlmgC.oach C II \RI.II. 
SI’l tot (,, 65, vsho led his leaiiis lo a 141-56-13 
rc'sord in his .5K years a ith the imiversiiv and is the 
onlv casiern coach ever to am Ihe S( A .\ ch.im- 
pionships ||45 5| His successor is Bill koll ol the 
St.iie I mversiiy of loaa. 

OHO I ormer Atgemiue Ileavyaeiglu Cb.vmpisvn 
Al I JASDRd I AkORASTI - 27, aho never re- 
covered from hr.iin damage received m a knockotil 
by llc.ivyaeight Jolmny Riggms in I os Angeles on 
Sept. 21. 1462, in Mendo/a, -\rgemina. I arlier in 
1462 he had heen knocked out in hghis aiih Archie 
MiHjre (March .'01 and Cassius (lay Ijuly 20) 
OH O Sporlsarilcr JIM HIIKI.LT , 71. longiime 
oiildoors ejiior and columni'i lor cite late Nra' 
fork Piiih \liii-r, and since last (klober lor Ihc 
J"iirnal-.1tncr4. an, in a Brims, S.A . hospital. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



DANNY BOLDUC, 1(1. 
a cvnier on the Waicr- 
\il!e. Me, .All-St.ir l>ee 
NVce hoL'key leain. iiuOe 
Aeven big goiiK in three 
games at (he nuiumal 
championships in Siittli 
•S[e. M.irie. Mteh, anil 
was named the nitirnii- 
nient's imisi laUMblc 
|’ld\erdes|5itchis(eam's 
fhird-pl.ice liiiish. 


TOM SAUNDERS, P. 
a senior wresilcr on ihe 
Upper Arlingiiiii ifigh 
School leam in (.'olum- 
btis, OIno. loftped oil 
an unbc.iien 24 0 sc.i- 
son vviih Ibiir siraiglti 
'ietories in the staie 
loiirnament (including 
a defeat of Ihe |4(,5 
ehampioM) for (he Ohio 
I54-pouiid inle. 


BILL MAINS. 20. a sail- 
or and siuileni ai Si. 
Johns Kiser Jiiniort'ol- 
iege in I'.daikn. fl,,.. 
look four (irsib in the 
lech dinghs class coni- 
petiiioii al the fniercol- 
legiaic 1nMlaiion,il Re- 
gatia 111 Si. I’eiershurg. 
I la. to win the senes' 
individual high-puinl 
award. 


SUZANNE VENNING. 

IK, who won both ihe 
Charleston. S.f. ciiy 
girls' and women's ten- 
nis titles for the sec- 
ond lime Iasi cummer, 
changed courts and led 
St. Andrew's High girls’ 
basketball team to a 17- 
game undefeated sea- 
son with an average of 
ID poinis a g.iitie. 


MICHAEL SANTISTE- 
VAN. 14. a laoc. N. 
Me\, skier who alcit 
like-j lo hum and fish 
and play leant sporis. 
won the junior boys' li- 
lle and was runner-up 
overall in a ski mara- 
thon with .'0 runs down 
a I.fi20-fool course— a 
total of 15 miles — in 
just seven Itouts, 


TOMMY SIMPSON. 2f'. 

an Englishman who 
gave up an engineering 
caicer lo pursue pro bi- 
cycling on the Conti- 
nent and in 1462 was 
ihe first Rriion ever to 
become overall leader 
in the Tour de f ranee, 
placed lifsi in London's 
Southern C'ouniics Fro- 
fevsional Omnium. 


IQJTole the readers take over 


ALL WRONG, ALREADY 

Sirs: 

Eamshaw Cook is entitled to his opinion 
{BanebaH Is Played All lyrong, March 23). 
but anybody who thought the Yankees could 
have beat the Dodgers last fall had belter 
get his adding machine checked. The Dodg- 
ers, Giants and Cards all could have beaten 
the Yankees in the last World Series. Thai's 
obvious! And anybody who thinks that the 
Dodgers would have finished fourth in the 
garbage league (AL) had belter hire a body- 
guard if he ever ventures into Dodgerland. 
You can’t codify the game of baseball as 
coldly as he docs. 

Howard McGuire 
North Kamloops, B.C 

Sirs: 

Let's say that I'm Alvin Dark and I'm 
going to manage the Giants using Cook's 
ideas. I lead off Mays, of course, because 
his scoring index is highest. McCovey bats 
second and Cepeda is third. Now every lime 
McCovey gets on we are going to hit and 
run as per instructions. Naturally, we will 
disregard the fact that Cepeda misses a rath- 
er large percentage of the pitches at which 
he swings and this will probably cause Mc- 
Covey to be thrown out stealing around 75 
times this season and me to have to pay to 
see the Giants after about April 20. And we 
will route our pitchers. So what if Marichal 
is breezing with a shutout after three in- 
nings? The 1963 season proved we have a 
number of bullpen artists who can clear up 
that situation quicker than you can say "Bye 
bye baby." So we'll bring in Pregenzer or 
Stanek or some other of our flamethrowers. 

We won't sacrifice, we'll steal and hit-and- 
run like crazy. 1 repeat— like crary. We will 
also stay pretty well back in the shadows of 
the dugout so as not to present the best tar- 
get for snipers. 

With all the right formulas, statistics and 
indexes at the ready, we will send our heroes 
into the breach. But that dark-looking fel- 
low waiting for us out there on the mound 
is Sandy Koufax and now. Mr. Cook, what 
are we going to do? 

Robert H. Besior Jr. 

Seattle 

• Wait three innings. Mr, Dark, they’ll 
rotate Koufax right out again.— tD. 

Sirs; 

One of the best article.s I have read on 
baseball in a long time, but I must diwigrce 
with Cook's idea of platooning pitchers. If 
he had his way games might be faster but I 
doubt if they would be more interesting. 

Ed Gaieney 

Sprague, Wash. 


Sirs; 

Baseball would come alive once more un- 
der Mr. Cook's scientific system. Let the 
Mets be the first experimental team. The 
clowns of baseball may become the world 
champions. 

Bop Davies 

Tempo, Ariz. 

BOSTON TO MONTREAL 

Sirs: 

Being a hockey stalwart, I enjoyed your 
article The Champions Who Had yo Chance 
(March .30). Even though I'm a Boston fan, 
Montreal players like Beliveau, Geoffrion 
and young Charlie Hodge get and deserve 
all my praise. But it is too bad when a play- 
er like Terry Harper is classed with them. 
"A rawboned rookie who doesn't like to 
hurt people." you say? The only person he 
doesn't like to hurt is himself. Harper must 
be the fastest 197-pounder on skates when 
trouble is approaching. 

Richard Gt.’iRRiERO 
North Quincy, Mass. 

HOHCANAOiAHS 

Sirs: 

Boston College Hockey Coach Snooks 
Kelley has done a fine job (Scorecard. 
March 23). 

However, we here in Minnesota are proud 
of the contributions this stale has made to 
hockey. This would not be possible without 
topflight hockey being played in many high 
schools here. The University of Minnesota, 
for example, does a more than commenda- 
ble job competing in the tough Western 
Collegiate Hockey Association, which in- 
cludes Denver and North Dakota, among 
others. The latter teams have been composed 
essentially of Canadians who not only are 
more experienced but. generally, a year or 
two older, h would be very simple for John 
Mariucci, Minnesota coach, to load up with 
Canadians to make it easier fur his team to 
compete in this "Canadian League." but. 
like Kelley, he has maintained an "Ameri- 
cans first" policy. To carry this argument 
one step further, how many players on the 
last two American Olympic teams were from 
Minnesota? About 4 5 of them, including 
Jack McCarian of the victorious 1960 U.S. 
Olympic team. And many of them got their 
training at the University of Minnesota un- 
der John Mariucci. 

CuiEroRD M. Phibhs jR., M.D. 
Minneapolis 

PIT VIPERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Hugh SVhall and 
Sporis iLLusrRAiED for providing // H'uv 
Snakebi/e Day at Sehring (March 30), be- 


cause it .sure was a snakebite to the Ferraris. 
As proved at Daytona and at Sebring. the 
Ford-engined Cobras arc on the upswing) 
and will overtake the Ferraris in the near 
future. Not one Cobra dropped out of the 
Sebring race bccau.se of mechanical trou- 
bles. This fact alone proves that Ihe Co* 
bras are becoming capable and have stam- 
ina that is equal to if not greater than that 
of the Ferraris. 

John Rogers 

Southington. Conn. 

INTO THE POOL 

Sirs: 

Your article on James Counsilman (/4 
Doctor Who Makes Agony and Fun Pay 
Off. March 23) was well done. As a mem- 
ber of the American Swimming Coaches As- 
sociation (of which Dr. Counsilman is presi- 
dent). I would like to see more such articles. 
Some 100,000 AAU Age Group swimmers, 
and thousands of high school and college 
sw immers, their families and coaches, make 
a big audience. 

H. C. Allen 

Fort Bragg. N.C. 

Sirs: 

Dr. Counsilman has given .swimming a 
tremendous lift at Indiana University, It is 
loo bad that he has had to suffer because 
of poor football policies at his school. My 
hat is off to a man who never gives up. 

Bor Bllmi 

Greenville. III. 

Sirs; 

We at Pine Crest .School. Fort Lauder- 
dale. Lia. read with interest your justly de- 
served praise for Peckskill Military Acade- 
my's swimming team (Scorecard, March 
16), Since you pointed out that Peckskill 
has not lost to prep-.school opposition in the 
last two years, it is likely that their last such 
loss was to the Pine Crest boys' team in the 
1962 l.astcrn Intcrscholastics. That year Pine 
Crest had eight prep-school All-Americas 
and was recognized as the top prep-school 
team in the nation. 

Also, our girls' swimming team recently 
won 109 consecutive dual meets and seven 
straight class A state championships in a 
period of seven years. Nationally-known girl 
swimmers whom we have had at least u shaij^ 
in developing include Joel Lenzi, Sharon 
Finneran. Mary Burbueh and Pam Swart. 

Your recognition of this area of athletic 
achievement will stimulate the desire for 
self-improvement not only of our swimmers 
but probably of those in many prep schools 
throughout the country. 

Mal McMillan 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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QUICK & EASY 


NA^ hen you fly by Piper, all travel’s quick and easy. 
Leave when you want, arrive when you want. Land 
at major terminals or at airports often clo.ser to 
your destination— right downtown in such place.s 
as Chicago, Cleveland. Oklahoma City, St. Peters- 
burg and many others. Or you can use convenient 
subui'ban airports close to your ultimate destina- 
tion ... or any of the thousands of airports .serving 
smaller towns and cities. 

Whether your travel is non-stop or whistle- 
stop, a Piper will take you there vertf qiiickhj. 

Very easily, too. You’ll be amazed at the com- 
fort. luxury and new quiet flight built into every 
Piper. Easy to fly, too. Pipers are famed for their in- 
herent flight safety characteristics and most Pipers 
are equipped with automatic pilots that do the fly- 
ing for you. And easy on the budget. For many busi- 
nesses, Pipers don’t cost a cent ; they make money. 

Little wonder that tens of thousands of busi- 
ness firms and individuals fly their own Pipers as 
routinely as they use a car for very short trips, or 
jets for very long hops. 


Wouldn’t this year be the right time for you to 
take the step? It’s so easy to give it a try. Your 
Piper dealer will be glad to give you a thorough 
indoctrination flight, let you see for yourself how 
easy and simple a modern Piper is to fly. Or you 
can .sample private business air travel by charter- 
ing a Piper. If you wish, your instructor-pilot will 
let you handle the controls, teach you as you go 
cross country. 

Why not look up your Piper dealer (listed in 
the Yellow Page.s)? Or write for Piper Flight Facts 
kit, Dept. SI 4. 



PIPER 

AIRfcRAFT CORPORATION 
Leek Haven. Pa. (Main ofricee) 
Vero Beach. Fla. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 




Cushion 

The 

COURSE 


Wi 


IN 


ICLIVCUYI 

SOCKS 


For a summor full of real 
foot comfort . . . wear 
Wigwams. Thoir wonder- 
ful fit and cushioning 
qualities last and last . . . 
because Wigwams arc 
STA-STZED Shrink- 
Treated. Leading shops, 
department stores and 
sporting goods stores 
have a wide selection of 
styles, colors and weights 
for you to choose from. 


purpose 

sport 



Wigwam Mitts, tnc.. Steboyian.Vtisconsin 

In Canada. Hanson Mills ltd , Hull, Quebse 
for every sport and everyday vcor. loo! 


19TH HOLE t 


HOME SWEET HOME 


Si^^; 

.lohn Underwood s;i>> K;mvisCil> i< ■’uii- 
cgtiippcd for too much cwitcmcri." After 
three years of Charlie Fiiifey. maybe we’ic 
«nit of the hormones ttuil can pntdiice es- 
cilcmeni. Uiii wliai other cities of undei 
5(10.000 can profitably support a major 
league baseball team, a piofessmnal 
b.ill team, furnish great lioides of fans to 
the uniscrsiiiesof Missouri and Kansas, sup- 
port the NAI A Champs ( Itockhuisl) and lill 
(he auditorium to oserllowing foi le.ints 
from l.500milcsavva>.’ 

Ed B\hms 

Oscriand Park, Kans. 

Sirs: 

We in the Kansas Cuy area will sseleomc 
the NC.AA tinals again but not John. 

Dos P\HKIR 

Overland Park. Kans. 


The letter from Mi, A. R. Shuman iI4im 
H ot I . Maicli .10) advvrcatmg the playing of 
NCAA basketball regionals at a neutral site 
has some surface merit, bin the won-losi icc- 
ord for this year discs not seem to bear him 
out for the home-team advantage theory. 
Seattle defeated Oregon State in l.ugeiK, 
Kansas State defeated Wichita in Wichita 
and then finished last in the liiuiKin neaibv 
Kansas Cuy and C onncciicul vion the game 
he mentioned in Philadelphia. Moreovei. 
teams which won. such as 1 ovola over Miii- 
i.iy Slate in I vansion and Duke over the 
others in Raleigh, would likely have won 
over those teams wherever the game had 
been pl.iyed. I believe that at ilte lop level 
of eomi>etition the home-eotin advantage is 
not tiKs signitieaiu. 

E. MtKVIS Al IMVN 

Pcfiv.ieola, F7a. 

SOFT SPOT 

Siis; 

Being a stalwart l agle fan f was both 
'u>ekcd and angered to lind out about the 
trading of Tommy McDonald to the Dallas 
Cowboys iScoRJCARi). March .10 1. T his guy 
h. is to be one of the greatest iTankersm NT I. 
history (F<H>ihair \ Bv\t //w/kA. Oel. H, lUfiH ). 
li ilvsesn't make much sense to trade away 
your bread and butler for a hunch of stale 
crackers (Lynn iloyem. John Meyers. Saiii 
Baker), especially when you arc al the bot- 
tom of the heap in the won-and-lost column. 

Sam Baker has almost reached the end of 
the road as far as his playing days go. and as 
for Hoycm and Meyers, not much is really 
kn<>vvn. I'm sure Tommy will knock cm 
dead in his new home town, and I hope 
when he comes back to Philly to play the 
Eagles he'll catch about lise I 1) passes, 

Bt i >v Bvkci s 

Philadciphi.i 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Time it Life Kuildinfi. NtiLlvIellcr t'cnier. 
New YorK.Nvu YorV litOIO. 

Time Inc ulsu publislies I ivii . I ii i . I • m 1 1 M . 
AHrillllCILKSL loKI M. Mill VI & Knvii .mil. 
in coniuncnnn wiih iis subsidiiiries. the In* 
icrnjlinnal eJiiiisns ofTivit and Lin . Chair- 
nun of the Bo.ird, Andrew ticiskell; Chair- 
man. I-\eciilivc CommiUce, Rnv L. Larsen: 
Chairman, finaiKe Committee, Charles 1 
Siillman: Prcsidcni. James A, I men: I xccu- 
liie Nice President and Treasurer, tT W . 
Ilrimibauifh: Senior Nice President. C O 
Jackson; Vice President and Sccrviar>. 
Bernard Barnes; N ice President and Assislanl 
111 Ihe Prc'ideni, Arnold NS ( arlson; Nice 
Presidents, Bs'rrthard M. Auer, Idgar R 
Baker. Clay Bncklioiit, R. M. Iliaklv). John 
L Halicnbeck. Jerome S. Hards. Arilmr R. 
Nliirpli) Jr., Ralph D. Pams- Jr., I’ I. Pren- 
hcc. Weston C. I'lillen Jr.. James R. Shcple> ; 
( omptrntler and Assisiani Secretnrv. John S . 
Harvey: Assistant CompiroMer and Assislanl 
Secrci,ir>. Charles 1. Gleason Jr.; Assisiani 
Trc.ssurer. NV . ti. Oavis; Assislanl Treasurer, 
I s.in S. Ingcis; Assistant Treasurei. Hich.ird 
U. NtcTsepugh. 


Sports 

lllustraterf 


Please inctude a SI'OK IS ILL DM RATI O lain 
insure prompt service whenever you ssriie aboul ; 


M’OlllS IILUSIHATtD, 

54(1 North Ntichigan Ave.. Chicago. III. 60611. 
C tulles A Adams. <.cn‘l Mgr. 

TO si>sseRia£ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

I if vnu'rc mosmii. picavv lei iis knnvs Itsc weeks 
helorc sh.inti’nii sour aJdrc" Pl.ise iiuRa/inc 
address l.ibel here, ptmi vmir new address below. 
If you Itasc a s|us-siu<ii aboul sour subscripiion. 
plaee your magarine address label Itere and slip 
' this form to your Idler. — 


Home on 
the Range or 
the Greens 


George Archer is a rookie golfer 
who — for press purposes — iikes 
to be called the Golfing Cowboy 
by MICKEY HERSKOWITZ 

G eorge Archer has begun to believe 
his own publicity. The towering Cal- 
ifornian has been described as the most 
promising rookie golfer on this year's 
pro lour, hui that is not the part that 
George has begun to believe. It's the 
part about his being a cowboy. 

'■|f the golf doesn't work out." he de- 
cided the other day, biting down on an 
imaginary toothpick. "1 can always go 
back to punching cows." 

Now. this tends to give the impression 
that Archer has ridden his share of salt- 
grass trails. This is not quite so. He has 
been a professional golfer since January 
and was a ranch hand for Just eight 
months before that. Still, it is a rather 
entertaining combination, something on 
the order of a milkman turning sports 
car racer. And naturally it fascinates 
sporlswriters, 

hew outside of California knew much 
about Archer until last .September, when 
he reached the semifinals of the national 
amateur tournament at Dcs Moines. 
There a reporter routinely asked him 
what ho did for a living. 

"I work on a ranch in Gilroy. Calif.." 
he answered. 

"You mean, you're a cowboy?" 
"Yup." said George, or words to that 
cITect. 

In the days that followed his friends 
in San Francisco were slightly ama/ed. 
and amused to read about Cicorge Ar- 
cher, the Gilro> Rancher, the Califor- 
nia Cowpoke, the Gilroy Plowboy. 

His extreme height (6 feet 6 inches) 
and a legend he did not solicit have com- 
bined to make him easily the best know n 
of this year’s crop of fine young golfers. 

Cieorge would, of course, stand tall in 
the saddle, except that his duties at the 
Lucky Hereford Ranch do not include 

K.mimufil 
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MYERS RUM MAKES THE MAN'S DRINK! A dainty" daiquiri 
IS fine for the distaff side . . . but Myers does things in a mascu- 
line way. It's a Jamaica rum, spirited, golden and robust. Adds 
great character and flavor— a man's kind of flavor— to almost 
any drink. This Golden Daiquiri on-the-rocks is a superb exam- 
ple; 2 oz. lime juice. 1 oz. Myers Rum. tsp. sugar, dash of bitters. 
Shake with ice or use blender. Strain into glass . . . enjoy! You'll 
relish Myers’ full-bodied flavor. 97 PROOF. 



P.S. FOR THE HOSTESS. Myers adds flavor magic to foods, 
too. For a gala dessert, try Rum Cherries Jubilee' drain 1 lb. 
can of Bing Cherries. Save cup syrup; combine with cup 
Myers Rum, 1 tsp. Leroux Curasao. Marinate cherries 3 hrs. 
Make 1 tsp. cornstarch paste using syrup; add to fruit. Boil, 
simmer 1 min. Lower rum-tilled ladle into hot syrup, ignite. 
Let flame die: serve over vanilla ice cream. Whaf a treat ? 


MYERS'S JLUMCt SUM • 97 PROOF • GEMRtt AINE i SPiRlTS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 





Be suspicious! 

Make sure you see it on the label. 

If you don’t, stomp off. 

Or see the manager. 

Be a real pain in the neck. 

You can’t be sure the fabric won’t shrink unless you see -SANFORIZED- 

Yiu can’t be sure of the best wash-and-wear performance unless you see pluS^ 

Right there. On the label. '..m-... 

Don’t fall for a glib “It’s the same thing.” 

If it is, why doesn’t it say so? 

You’re entitled to “Sanforized’’ and “Sanforized-Plus”. 

Get them. 


Golfing Cowboy 

horseback riding. ‘'ITsa breeding ranch." 
be explains. ‘*\lostl> wejust move cattle 
from pen to pen. I painted fences— we 
have 5.000 acres of white wooden fences 
-- sprayed for Hies, emptied the water 
trough and cleaned out the stables. I 
mean. I worked at it. I didn’t start at 
the top." 

(iilroy. a lovely little town w ith gently 
rolling hills, is in the catlie-and-onion 
bell below San hrancisco. Archer joined 
the lixal cowboy population at the in- 
vitation of Hugenc Selvage, who owns 
the ranch and who now sponsors him 
on the tour. Selvage is one of San Fran- 
cisco's foremost golf patrons, a former 
president and board chairman of the 
l-ucky Lager Brewing Company and one 
of the founders of the Lucky Interna- 
tional tournament. 

A comic air 

The job enabled .Archer to support 
himself and his expectant young wife 
while he refined his golf game for a 
charge at the pros. “There’s a nine-hole 
course right next to the ranch." he says, 
“just over the hill. I’d get through with 
my chores around 2 or 3 and go over 
and play it through twice. I linally got 
my score down to It’s a cute little 
cou rse." 

Archer has a high voice and a pleas- 
ant. detached manner. Bui at 24. he is 
still somewhat gawky and unschooled, 
with a slightly comic air about him. 

He has several habits that others might 
consider strange. Me carries planks 
around in the back of his *64 Catalina 
station wagon, to place under his mat- 
tress at night on the road. He simply 
cannot abide a soft bed. Sometimes he 
reinforces the boards with scrapbooks 
and photo albums. 

To keep his strength up he guzzles two 
quarts of milk a day. has steak and beans 
every night of a tournament and is ad- 
dicted to health foods. "His middle 
name is \V illiam.’’ says his wife. Donna, 
“and my folks cal I him Wee VS'illie Wheat 
fierm, He dtvesn't drink or smoke- it's 
bad for his golf — and he’s a great one 
for going to bed at X o'cliK'k during a 
lournamcnl." 

Dck Gillin. the press chief for the 
FCiA. cannot recall a better class of 
rookies than the current one. which in- 
cludes .Archer. Chuck Courtney. Dick 
Crawford. Charles Coody and Dudley 
Wysong. .Archer, says Gillin. looks like 
the pick of the litter. 
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SEAT BELTS 



SAVE LIVES 



B usiiu'S.s Mail save.s you money; 

inailt'cl .saniplt’s and reduced-price 
coupons .save you mom-y and intro- 
diuy you to new, improved prmiuct.s. 
One of the many .service.s brought to 
your doorstep by Hii.siiiess Mail. 



Your own piayeariON HOMe <5 > 


locate it, build it, buy it 


It's easy, inexpeixsive and funi Choose 
from a variety of exciting slyle.s ".A” 
frames and conventional models. Take a 
vacation whenever you can get away 
.summer or w inter, holidays or weekend.sl 


the RIDGE HOMES WAY 

From*l395 delivered to your lot ready 
to erect*. Heating system, kitchen, 
bath, foundation and exterior erection 
optional at additional cost. Monthly 
payments, 15-year mortgage on com- 
pleted home, £is low as •222.79 


NO MONEY DOWN : YOUR LOT IS YOUR DOWN PAYMENT 


WRITE TODAY 
for Free full-color 
brochure! 


RIDGE HOMES 


1010 Ridge Pike. 
Consbofiocken, Pa. 19428 


RIDGE HOMES 
Dept. SI 4 

.OIORidiie Pike. Con$hohocken. Pa. 19428 

Gentlemen: please rush me your FREE brochuie on "Playealioti 




Nice place to visit . . . but you wo u icin', 


Fair warning: don’t^ Ti 
Fair will be tin 
the way. Fly All 


New York World s 


- Have more t 


)oy when you get there . . . and a relaxing ride all tl 
commuters in 12 busy states. So forget traft 
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want to drive there 


Dollars, loo . 


tours for World's Fa 


. Call your travel agent or Allegheny r 


; - All£GH£NY AIRLINES 

VOU« FLIGHT GATE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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Golfing Cowboy ronnnuetl 



Dubonnet -the man's drink! 

GENE BARRY, famous star 
of “Burke's Law” on ABC-TV 
Friday nights, enjoys Dubonnet 
on-thc-rocks. There’s nothing in 
the world like Dubonnet. 

DUBONNET APERITtF WINE. PRODUCT OF U S A.. OlBfit SCHENlEY IMPORTS CO . N Y C 


FOR 

THE 

NEXT 

SPECIAL 

OCCASION... 



DO 
YOUR 
FRIENDS 
A FAVOR 


Give them a year-long gift of SPORTS I LLUSTRATED 
— a handsome present that adds up to 52 colorful, 
lively remembrances of the day. Just write to the 
address below, tell us how you want the special gift 
card signed. We can bill you later; $7 for a single 
one-year subscription; (6 each if you order two: only 
$5 each for three or more. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
540 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 


Cieorge linished in the money in four 
of his first seven tournaments. He placed 
fourth at San Diego and ran his money 
earnings up to S3. .162. At that rate, he 
will be playing golf long after the cows 
come home. 

Up to now only one serious flaw has 
been exposed in Archer's game, and it 
may be mostly mental. He lends to play 
raggedly when the w ind blows hard, and 
he blames it on his beanpole frame. “I 
hook everything 1 hit," he says, "and 
when the weather is bad the wind gels 
me in trouble. Also. 1 can’t putt as well. 

I seem to sway." 

The wind blew at better than 20 mph 
in New Orleans, and Archer shot a 75- 79 
and failed to make the cut. Yet tlte wind 
was just as blustery at Tucson when 
CJcorgc shot a first-round 6X. and he 
laughed It off. Surprisingly. Archer's 
strength is his short game. You look at 
his height and expect him to murder the 
ball. Instead he displays a fine, delicate 
touch on the greens. 

George was born in .San Francisco, a 
spawning ground for such golfers as 
Harvie Ward. Hob Kosburg and Ken 
Venturi. At 10 he caddied for I larvieand 
a ItKal pro named Rud Ward (no rela- 
tion) at the Peninsula Golf and Country 
Club in San Mateo. From then on golf 
was all Archer thought about except for 
Donna Garman. a 5-root-2 young wom- 
an with reddish-brown hair. Her father, 
Don Garman. though himself a good 
club golfer, did not quite approve of 
George's indifference to steady work. 

"In those days I'd work six months, 
save my money and then play golf for 
six months. Mr. Ciarman said he didn't 
like the idea of his daughter marrying a 
golf bum. He said 1 needed to have some 
responsibility. So I got a job as a gar- 
dener at the Richmond Ciolf and Coun- 
try Club." 

Not long after the marriage, with 
Army service apparently beckoning. 
George quit his job. He would turn pro, 
but first he would spend his remaining 
civilian days improving his game and 
rounding it off. Donna agreed and of- 
fered to find a job. "She worked as a 
bookkeeper for a year to support us," 
he says. 

Some lime after (icorge came out of 
the Army. Donna became pregnant with 
Flizabeih. now 5 months old and on her 
first pro tour. At this point Eugene Sel- 
vage entered the picture, and Cicorge be- 
came the Golfing Cowboy. 
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Pampering a vintage pumper— photo by MarK Shaw 

Unfetter yourself. You have a friend at Chase 
Manhattan to help you care for your nest egg, 
and to provide you with carefully considered 
i nvestment ad vice. Try us at your convenience. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK Q 
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The Red Coach Chef discovers a butte 

From a thundering herd, the peerless eve of the Red Coach Chef can select 
the beef he requires to serve you the world’s finest charcoal-broiled steaks. 
This same painstaking ability extends to his choice of lively Maine lobsters 
and the other specialties you’ll always find on the Big Red Menu. Come in 
soon and discover why particular people come back to the Red Coach... often. 


M.\SSACHUSETTS: Boston. Saugus. Hingham. Framingham. WayUnd. Middlcboro. Hyannis 
NEW ^ORK; New York City. Yonkers, Westbury, L. 1. • CONNECTICUT; Dancn. Wethersfield 
E16 FLORIDA; Miami. Fort Lauderdale 



Ucd Coach 
0ti\{ 




Changing to cigars? 

Satisfy your smoking taste 

with MADISON Little Cigars 

...even without inhaling! 


LITTLE CIGARS 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip. crush-proof box. 


